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You have been always distinguished for your sympathy 
with the welfare of your fellow-creatures, of whatever 
country; for your ready patronage of every art, science, 
or institution, contributing to the embellishment, or 
advancing the interests of the community; for wel¬ 
coming to the hospitality of your splendid mansion, 
every man, whether native or foreigner, who could 
be supposed to have any merit deserving of your 
attention; it has therefore been always a source of 
pride to me, to have owed my Professorship to your 
Lordship’s favourable opinion; and these Lectures, the 
result of my appointment, arc now dedicated to your 
Lordship, with every sentiment of affection, gratitude, 
and respect. 

WILLIAM SMYTH. 

St. [’cter's Collie, Cambridge, 

Nov. 1839. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk following Lectures were drawn up to be delivered 
to a youthful audience, at an English University, 
voluntarily assembled. 

The Reader is requested never to lose sight of tliis 
particular circumstance—they were to be listened to, 
not read; they are now published in the hope that 
they may be useful to others, at a similar period of 
life. 

Minute historical disejuisition or research cannot be 
expected in compositions of this nature: what the 
Author has hoped to accomplish will be found ex¬ 
plained in the Introductory Lecture; and the maxim 
of the poet seems but equitable,— 

“ lu every work rejfard ilio writer’s end, 

Since none con comimss more than they iiilciid.'’ 
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LIST OF BOOKS 

A£COMMENDED AND HEFERAKD TO IN THE LECTURES 
ON MODERN HISTORY. 

'I^HE sliortest Course of Historical Reading, that can be proposed, seems 
to be the following: 

(1.) Three first chapters of Gibbon; and the 9th for the Uoniaua and 
Barbarians, &c.; the chapters about Mahomet and his followers. . 

Butler on the German Constitution, the subjects there mentioned to bi* 
followed up in Gibbon. 

(2.) Hinault’s, or Millet's Abridgment of the History of France; or the 
History of France, lately published by D’Anqnetil (not tlic Universal His¬ 
tory) in 14 small 8vo. volumes; with the Observations stir I'llistoire dc 
France, by the Abb£ de Mably, a book quite invaluable. 

Voltaire's Louis XTV. &c. &c. and Charles XU., with the Memoirs of 
Duclos. 

(3.) Robertson's Historical Works, with most of (.'oxes House of Austria, 
and Watson’s Philip 11. 

(4.) Hume and Millar. 

l^arts of Luing's Scotland; Iceland’s Irelainl. 

Burke’s European Settlements—Bcishum and Adolphus (neither without 
the other)—Historical Parts of Annual Register. (.5.) 


(1.) To these may be added (to make a Second Course); 

Koch on the Middle Ages, uu excellent book ; and Butler’s lloraj Juridical, for 
different codes of law, &c« 

(2.) To these may be added ; 

Wraxall’s Memoirs of the House of Valois, aud \Vraxall’s History of France. 

(3.) To these may be added; 

Ilarte’s Gustavus Adolphus—parts of Roscoc’s Lorenzo de Medici, and more 
particularly parts of his l..eo X.; with Planla's Helvetic Confederacy. 

(4.) To these may he abded ; 

Much of Rapin, particularly from the death of Richard III. 

Parts of Clarendon, and Burnetts History of his own Times. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, to be read in a general manner with Iluinc. 

Maepherson’s and Dalrymple’sOriginal Papers, with Fox’s History uf .lames IJ. 
and the Appendix. 

(5.) To these may be added; 

Lacrelelle’s Histoire de France pendant Ic XVlll. Sicclc, afterwards his 
Precis Historique de la Revolution Fran^'aisc. 

To all these may again be added (to make a Third Course); 

Parts of Pfeffel, a book of great authority—and of Sale's Koran—Moslieim— 
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Russel’s Modem Europe may supply the rest; and the volumes of the 
Modem Universal History may be referred to, for accounts of every state and 
kingdom: the best authors ttre mentioned in their margins. 

Priestley’s Lectures should be looked at for the NaUire of Historical Autho¬ 
rities, &c. ficc. 

For Chronology there is a great French work, L’Art de verifier les Dates. 

Dufresnoy may be met with easily. 

This appears to be the shortest course of Historical Reading that can be 
proposed, 

But Adam Smith should also be studied, and the work of Mr. Malthus, 
with the works in momls and metaphysics. 

Of Statesmen and Legislators, History and Political Economy are the pro¬ 
fessional studio, and arc never to cease. 

The Books referred to in the I^turcs, down to the end of the American 
war, were the following: 

Caesar—^Ticitus (de Mor. Ger.), for Romans and Barbarians; with the 
three first chaptem of Gibbon, and the 9th.—Lindenbrogius, for Barbarian 
Codes; Salique Code to be read.—Baluze, for Capitularies—Buller on tlic 
German Constitution—Ditto Horae Juridicae—Rankin’s History of France, 
to be looked at—(Gregory of Tours in Duchesne—Hcnault’s Abridgment of 
the History of France—Millot’s ditto—D’Anquetil’s History of France— 
Abbe de Mably’s Observations, &c.—Pfeffel, for German History—Stuart's 
View of Society—Koch on the Middle Ages, of which the last edition in 
1807 is the best. 

In the Middle Ages the leading points are: 

1st. Clovis (see Gibbon). 2nd. Pepin (see Mont^quieu). 3rd. Charle- 
mt^e (Latin Life of, by F.ginhart). 4th. Elective nature of the crown 
in Germany, and hereditary hi l^rance (Pfeflel and Mably). 5lh. Tem¬ 
poral Power of tlie Popes (Butler—Koch—Gibbon, 49th chap.) 6th. 
Feudal System. Montesquieu (but more particularly Mably, llobertson, 
Millar, and Stuart’s View of Society). 7th. Chivalry. St. Palaye (his work 
to be found in the 20th volume of M^moircs de I’Acadcmie). 8th. Popes 
and Emperors ((Rbbon, Koch, Giannone, 5th chap. 19th Imok). 9tli. Han¬ 
seatic Lrague, &c. (Pfeffel). And 10th. the Crusades (Gibbon). 

MAHOMET. 

Sale’s Koran—Preface of, and Preliminary Dissertation, with a few chap¬ 
ters of the Koran itself. 

Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet is not long, but seems not very good. 

The Modem Universal History may be looked at—50th chap. &c. of 
(iibbon—White’s Hampton Lectures—Ockley’s History of the Saracens, to 
be looked at. 

Neal’s Hwtory of the Puritans—Fox’s Martyrs. And also Burnet’s History of 
the Reforisation—Ludlow—Life of Colonel Hutchinson—Whitelockc. 

Uanis’s Lives of the Stuarti, &c. &c. will be found full of information, and 
Somerville’s History of William and Anae should be read, with Coxe’s Sir Robert 
Walpole. 
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FRENCH IIISTORy. 

Henault and Millot, and D’Anquetil's History to be read, and important 
subjects to be further considered in the great historians—Velly—Phre 
Daniel—but Velly recommended, a work of great detail and value, con¬ 
tinued by Villaret, and afterwards by Gamier, but not yet half finished. 

Robertson’s Charles V., Introduction of—Smith’s Wealth of Nations; the 
chapters in the 3rd book, on progress of Towns, &c. will give the Student an 
idea of the progress of society in the Middle Ages. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Tacitus’ Agricola—Suetonius—Wilkins on Saxon Laws—Hume’s Appendix 
—Millar on the English Constitution—Nicolson’s Historical Library— 
Priestley’s Lectures on History—Dclolme and Blackstone—Blackstone on 
the Charters to be read—Sullivan’s Law Lectures, close of, for his Observa¬ 
tions on Magna Charts—Monkish Historians by Twysden, Camden—Gale, 
&c.—Lingard. 

SPANISH HISTORY. 

For the Moors, &c, in Spain, see Gibbon, chapters in .^th vol. 4to. .51, 62 , 
and a late Work by Murphy—Mariana, the great historian, of whom there is 
a character in Gibbon, and a translation by Slevcus; but the 16th and 17th 
vols. of the Modem History may be looked at, along with Mr. Gibbon's 
Outlines in the second volume of his Memoirs—Robertson’s Introduction to 
Charles V.—then his Charles V. and Watson’s Philip II.—Pfeffel from 
Rodolph to Charles V. may be looked at, and Coxe’s House of Austria, 
with Planta’s History, for tire rise of the House of Austria, the Swiss Can¬ 
tons and Helvetic Confederacy; and for Italy and die Popes, C9th and 70th 
chapters of Gibbon will be sufticient. 

FRENCH HISTORY TO LOUIS XII. 

Aitii^ de Mably—Robertson’s Introduction to Charles V. and three Notes, 
38, 39, 40— Parts of Philip de Commines, for Burgundy and Life of l/ruis 
XI.—Notices taken by Hume of the French history. 

ENGLISH HISTORY TO HENRY VIII. 

Humf.’s Reign of Edward III. pages 490 and 491, 8vo. edit, compared with 
Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records — Cobbett’s Parliamentary History— 
Henry’s History may be looked at, when Cotton, Brady, Tyrrell, Carte, can¬ 
not be consulted—Bacon’s Life of Henry VII.—Monkish Historians—Sir J. 
Hayward—Lingard. 

REVIVAL OF LEARNING, ETC. REFORMATION. 

iNTRonucTiort to the Literary History of the l‘4lh and 15th Centuries (Ca- 
dell, 1798), worth looking at, and not long—Mosheim’s State of Learning 
in the 13th and 14th Centuries—Gibbon, chapters 53 and 66—Lorenio de 
Medici, parts of—and more particularly of Leo X. by Roscoe—Read the 
accounts of the Reformation, 1st, in Robertson’s Charles V.; 2nd, History 
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of Charles V. in Coxe's Ilo^se of Austria; 3rd, in the two chapters of Ros- 
coe's Leo X.; 4th, in the 54th chapter of Gibbon. Read the Introduction 
and first four chapters of Mosheim, in vol. 4 of our English Edition; second 
part of Mosheim’s History of Lutheran and Reformed Churches; and lastly, 
the first part of Mosheim—more particularly the close of it, for the History 
of the Romish Church. Villcr’s prize Essay on the Reformation, more par¬ 
ticularly on the Influence of tlie Reformation, and the Appendix on the 
])olitical situation df the States of Europe. 

Council ofTreiit (Father Paul) 2nd book, and latter part of tlie 8th. 

FOR REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

For Wickliffe, see Henry's History of England—Neal’s History of the 
Puritans—Fox’s Martyrs — 3rd vol. of Mosheim—and Milner's Church 
History. Hume’s account of our Reformation should be read—and the 
same subject in Robertson’s History of Scotland, and first Appendix in Mac- 
leane’s edition of Mosheim—Burnet’s History of the Reformation should be 
read—Fox's Book of Martyrs, and Neal’s History of the Puritans, should 
be consulted. 

Ill Fox, the account given of Lambert, Crunmer, and Ai.nc Askew, may 
be sufficient—M*Cric’s History of the Reformation in Scotland should be 
referred to, and there is a vciy good account of Luther in Milner’s Church 
History. 

Lingard’s History. 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE. 

Introduction to Thuanus or de Thou. Then, the civil and ecclesiastical 
parts of the work that belong to the History of h'mncc. Tire military part 
may be slightly read. The French translation is recommended. 

Urantome, parts of—Memoirs of Sully, parts of—Wraxall’s Memoirs of 
the House of V^alois, and his History of France—Abb(S dc Mably. 

lilidiet of Nuntz, 1st chapter of, for first intioduction and ()ersecution of 
(’alvinism in France. 

Maimbourg’s History of the I^eogue mentioned ; but see Wraxall for the 
Ixsague. 

Esprit dc la Liguc, by D’Aiiquetil (scarce book), partly incorporated into 
his present 8vo. History, of 14 vols. 

There is a new work by Lacretelle, in two volumes, Histoirc de France 
pendant les Guerres de Religion. 

HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

Pin^FiXK’s Life—De Thou—Sully's Memoirs—Mably and Wraxall recom¬ 
mended—Voltaire’s Henriadc^Fifth Book of Edict of Nantz, and the Edict 
with the secret articles, to be read. 

RELIGIOUS WARS IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

GROTf us—Bentivoglio—Strada—original authors. 

Brandt’s History of the Reformation, a century after. 
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Watson’s Philip II. (all of it to be read, with the first four books, and other 
parts of Bentivoglio)—BentivogUo, Stnula—and Grotius to be re^ for the 
important period that preceded the coming of the Duke of Alva. 

For the Arminian Controversy, 18th and 19th books of Brandt's History 
of tlie Reformation; for the Synod of Dort, 33d book—See also other parts 
of chapters, 41, 42, 43, and plocanl in 30th book.—Brandt's work can only 
be consulted. 

THIRTY YEARS' WAR. . 

Haute's Gustavus Adolphus — Coxe's House of Austria. Tlie leading points 
of this subject seem to be— 

1. Contest between R. Catholics and Reformers to the peace of Pa^au. 

2. Provisions of that Peace. 

3. Conduct of the Protestant Princes. 

4. Ditto of the House of Austria. 

5. Electro Palatine. 

6. Gustavus Adolphus, &c, 

7. ("ampaigtis of Tilly, &c. 

8. Continuance of the contest after Gustavus's death. 

0. Peace of Westphalia. 

Schiller's Thirty Years’ War may be looked at, but Coxc seems the best 
author to be read, in every respect. 

ENGJJSIl HISTORY.—HENRY \'III. KLIZABETII. 

JAMES I. CHARLES I. 

llKUnruT's Life of Henry VIII. worth looking over—Hurd's Dialogue on 
times of (jiiccn Elizabeth—Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of Elizabeth and James— 
Hume—Millar—Clarendon—Whitclocke—Ludlow—Life of Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson-Parliamentary Debates in Cobbett—History of Long Parliament by 
]VIay—Uushworth’s Collections—Nalsoii’s Ditto—Harris’s Lives of James I. 
and Charles I. Cromwell, and Charles 11.—Bu'-net and Laing's History of 
Scotland—Memoirs of lloUcs—of Sir P. Warwick and Sir J. Berkeley— 
Rapin always a substitute in the absence of all others. 

First interval, from accession of Charles to the dissolution of his third par¬ 
liament in 1629. 

Second interval, from 1029, to 1640. 

Third interval, from 1640 to the king’s journey to Scotland in 1641, 

Fourth interval, from that journey to the civil war. 

Prynne’s Speech in Cobbett—Walker's Ilistoiy of Independents to he 
looked at, and the King’s Letters in Royston's edition of his works—Mrs. 
M'Cauley’s History, very laborious; unfevourable to Charles, 

CROMWELL. 

CoNFEiiEKCE at the end of Thurloe's State Papers, a book which cannot be 
read, but may easily be consulted from a very good Index at tlie end— 
Ludlow, from the Battle of Naseby, and pages 79, 105, and 135, of 4to. 
edition for Cromwell, and ditto Hutchinson, 287, 309, 340; and Whitelocke, 
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516 and 548—Sir E. Walker’s Historical Discourses—most of it in Hume— 
Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwells may be looked at—Sir J. Sinclair’s 
History of the llevenue for account of the expenses of the Long Parliament 
—Gamble’s Life of Monk—^Trial of the Regicides, short, and by all means 
to be read. 

CHARLES II. 

IIabhis’s Lives (all these Lives by Harris, full of information and historical 
research)—Neal’s History of die Puritans—4, 5, 6,7 chapters of the second 
part, 2d vol.—Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy—part of Clarendon’s Life— 
Burnet’s History of his own Times—Maepherson’s Origmal Papers, and 
Dolrymple’s Memoirs, vol. 2. 

CHARLES 11. AND THE EXCLUSIONISTS. 

Andbew Mabvel’s Account of Bribery, See. given in Cobbett—Ralph’s 
History (most minute and complete) always to be consulted for Charles II. 
and James—Kennett’s ditto (mentioned as containing the King’s Declaration 
or Appeal to the People)—Sir W. Jones’s Reply given in Cobtett. 

CHARLES II. 

Memoibs of C. de Graramont—Dryden’s Political Poems—Absalom and 
Achitophel, Stc.—lludibras—Grey’s Notes—Sermons and Public Papers 
of the Presbyterians—Laing’s History of ScoUand. 

REVOLUTION. 

Fox’s History—Maepherson and Dalrymple. 

1st part of the general subject, James’s attack on the constitution and 
liberties of the country. 

2d Part—Resistance made to him at home. 

3d Part—Ditto ftom abroad—8th chapter of Somerville’s History—for 
William’s enterprise, Burnet’s Memoirs—2d Earl of Clarendon’s Diary, 
from p. 41—Sir J. Rcreshy’s Memoirs—Conference between the Houses, 
given in Cobbett—Somerville’s History of William, 8cc.—Ralph—D’Oyly’s 
Life of Sancrofi. 

REIGN OF WILLIAM. 

SoMEBviiLE—Belsham—Tindal—Ralph—Burnet—Cobbett, 5th vol.— 
Maepherson and Dalrymple—p. 331, vol. 9, Statutes, 8vo. edit, for Triennial 
Bill—Blackstone, chap. 2, vol. 4, for the liberty of the press-and 8th vol. of 
Statutes—13 and 14 Charles II, chap. 33—Memoirs of the Duke de St. 
Simon, and 7th and 8th of Bolingbroke’s teters on History, for William’s 
foreign politics. 

AMERICA.—EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

Kobebtson— Prefece, with 5, 6, 7 chapters of the 1st vol. of Clavigero, and 
much of vol. 2, for Mexico—2d vol. Churchill’s Voy^cs, for Life of 
Columbus, by his son—Italian Collection of Ramusio, for original docu¬ 
ments respecting America, &c.—Second Letter of Corter. should be read— 
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Acre is a Latin translation of 2d and 3d letter, very scarce—Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo should be read; it is translated by Keating—Robertson’s India—For 
Portugese settlement. &c. in E. Indies, see 5th chap, of Russel, and first three 
sections of 8lli vol. Modern Universal History—For Brazils, Harris’s Voyages, 
last edit, in 1740, is always quoted, difierinig from first editions entirely—For 
Hutch, &c. 33 chap. Modern Universal History, and I llh chap. Russel—For 
English, Sec. Robertson’s Posthumous Works, and first half of 1st vol. of 
Marshall’s Life of Washington—Raynal, Historical part of—Burke’s European 
Settlements to be read—Hakluyt and Purchas for first atiemptfof navigation, 
&c. very curious and instructive. The latter volumes of Purchas contain 
original documents of the first conquerors, most of Las Casas’ book, Mexican 
paintings, &c. 

FRENCH HISTORY FROM HENRY IV. TO END 

OF LOUIS XIV. 

Lives of Richelieu and Mozarin, by Aubrey—Ditto of Richelieu, by Le Clerc ; 
but no good biographical accouivt of those ministers—Many Memoirs with 
and without names. Amongst the best are those of Madame de Motteville— 
Montpensier—Cardinal de Retz—De Joly, son secretaire—De la Rochefou- 
cault—De la Fare—De Gourville—De la Fayette: out of these have been 
formed oilier works, not long, and always read—Esprit de la Ligue— L’lu- 
trigue du Cabinet—Lous XIV. sa Cour et le Regent, by D’Anquetil, and 
L’Esprit dll Fronde, an established work, not by D’Anquetil, as had been 
* supposed. 

But for the times of Richelieu and Mnzarin sec the chapters that relote to 
tliem in Russel, with those in the Modern Universal History, which will be 
sufficient, when added to those in Voltaire, 175,176 of his Esprit des Moeurs, 
&c. with the Abb6 de Mably, but L’lntrigue du Cabinet also may be addwl 
—for Louis XIV. the great work is Memoires du Due de St. Simon, pub¬ 
lished complete since the Revolution—Louis XIV. sa Cour, et le Regent, 
should be read, and the Mdmoires de Duclos, with Voltaire’s Louis XIV. Le 
Vassor is a work read and quoted in England, and may be consulted where 
tlie Huguenots are concerned—Edict of Nantz—part of 22d and 23d chapters 
—Edicts, &c. at the end of the 5th vol. should be looked at for Revocation of 
Edict of Nantz, &c.—Fdndlon's Tclcmaque, parts of, for faults of Louis, and 
eii.-ly appearance of present system of Political Economy—Lacretelle’s lute 
work—History of the Eighteenth Centuiy, preparatory to his Pr^is of 
the late Revolution in France, a work well spoken of—Memoirs of Madame 
de Maintenon, by Beaumelle, though decried by Voltaire, still maintains its 
ground. 

WILLIAM III. 

SoMEKviLLE—on tlie whole the best History of the reign we as yet have— 
Belsham will furnish proper topics of refiection, Tindal die detail, and Ralph 
even more than Tindal—Burnet must of course be read—Cobbett will supply 
the Debates. There are several important tracts in the Appendix to the 5tii 
vol. of his Parliamentary History.—Maepherson andDalrymple must be con- 

b 
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sull«(].—Some general conclusions in the 21st chapter of Somerville on Parties, 
8(C. Sec. seem ohjectionable. 

For foreign politics, see Memoirs of St. Simon—Burnet—IJardwicke 
Papers—7th anti 8th of larrd Bolingbroke’s Letters on History. 

ANNE. 

CoXe’s Austria—Eighth Letter of Bolingbroke—^Torcy’s Memoirs—Mahly's 
Droit de I’Europe—some chapters in the 3d vol. of St. Simon—Macpherson 
—Trial of Dr." &cheverell. 

For tlte Union with Scotland, see Defoe’s History, a heavy 4to. a book 
published hy Bruce, under the direction of the Duke of Portland, at the, time 
of the union with Ireland—Works of Fletcher of Saltoun. 

Cobbett's Parliamentary History and Somerville’s Account of the Union, 
will Ire the best to read, with the first hundred pages of the third volume of 
Millar on the Faiglish Constitution. 

GEORGE I. AND 11. SIR R. WALPOI.E. 

Coxe’s Life of Sir Robert, and his Life of Horace larrd Walpole—Boling¬ 
broke’s Ijitters—and I.etter to Sir W. Wyndham—Horace Walpole against 
Bolingbroke—Parliamentary Debates. 

Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, and Dissertation on Parties, to be compared 
with Burke’s Tlioughts on the present Discontents. 

London M.agazinc and Gentleman’s Magazine. 

FRANCE-REGENCY OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, Ac. 

Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon—^last volume of D'Anquetil’s Louis 
XIV. sa Cour et Le Regent—Memoirs of Duclos—L’Histoire of La- 
cretelle—and for the Mississippi Scheme of Law, look at Stuart’s Political 
Economy.—’I'licrc is a great work on Finance by Fotirbomiois, where the 
subject is thoroughly considered and is made tolerably intelligible—Adam 
Smith refers to Du k'erney—for South Sea Bubble, see Coxe’s Sir R. Wal¬ 
pole—Stuart’s Political Economy—Cobbett’s Parliamentary History_ 

Aislabie's Second Defence before the latrds—Report of the Address, 
Ac. Ac. 

KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Thiebault —Falinburgh Review of that work—Tower’s Life of the King of 
Prussia. These will be sufficient for the general reader. 

Mirabeau on the Prussian Monarchy; particularly the first vol. and last; 
read and criticise the general observations in other vols. of the work. Nothing 
of an historical nature in the Letters between him and Voltaire. 

The Kinggives in his own works an account of his own Campaigns.—Gillies’ 
work is very indifferent. 

FRANCE. LOUIS XV. 

The detail of the History of this Reign would be but the History of the King’s 
Mistresses and their favourites. 
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Tlie late work of Lacretelle—his Histoire de France pendant le XVJIl. 
Sibcle, wilt supply every information necessary for the general reader, and in 
a very agreeable manner. 

The Financial Disputes and the Ecclesiastical Disputes, both making up the 
disputes between the Court and Parliaments, are the chief points; these dis¬ 
putes with tlie new opinions, uniting to produce the late French Pevolution. 

Tile Foreign Politics may be gathered from Voltaire and Coxe's Austria in 
a general manner. 

Sec also Duclos. 

PKLIIAM ADMINISTRATION. 

Scotch Rebellion in 1745—History of it, by Home, tlie book not thought 
o<pml to his fame, but it tells all that need now be known, and is in many 
places very interesting—Melcombe’s Diary—Itelslmm. 

GEORGE III—OPENING OF THE REIGN. 

Adolphus —Relshum (neither without the other)—MeIcombe*s Diary— 
Hurke’s Tliou^hts on Present Discontents. 

AMERICAN WAR. 

SpEPciirs in the two Houses—Geoi^ Grenville—Pitt—Governor Povvnall, 
&c. &c. See Cobbell’s Parliamenfciry History—Examination of Mr. Penn 
—Dean Tucker's Tracts (the third particularly) and his *^Cui Bono"— 
Pamphlet by Robinson, brother to the i'rimate; Ditto, by Dr. Johnson, 
'Faxation no Tyranny—Burke’s Speeches—Dr. Ramsay’s History of the 
American War—Annual llt'gister—Pain’s (.'ommon Sense—Pajicr to have 
been presented to tlie King in Burke’s Works—(jibbon’s Memoirs—Notices 
of the American Contest in his Letters,—Bentivoglio—Speeches in the 
Spanish Council on the subject of the Jxiw Countries, by the Duke of Alva, 
&c.—Washington's Letters—MiirsluiU’s JJfe of Washington—Belsham ami 
Adolphus (neither without the other)—I'arts of the Works of Franklin, and 
of his Correspondence.—'The great Magazine of Information is the Remem¬ 
brancer, a work of 20 volume.s, drawn up by Almon,nn opposition bookseller 
at the time, and the Ucniembranccr tlierefore chiefly offers to the remembrance 
such speeclies and documents as are unfavourable to the councils of Great 
Britain-T-Gordori, 4 thick 8vo. volumes, full of facts, and impartial, but with 
no other merit.—The Legal History of the Colonies may be found in Clialmers, 
a book which may be consulted, but cannot be read.—Stedman wrote a 
History of the American War, an actor in the scene, and a sensible man, but 
with ordinary views. 

Many histories and many political .subjects have been passed by, but they 
who would look for more, or would think it advisable to turn aside from the 
course here projioscd, may consult the volumes of the Modem tJniver^l 
History, and they will 6nd, either in the text or the referencec, every historical 
information they can well require. 

Catalogues of great I.ibraries (the Catalogue, for instance, of the Royal 
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Institution in London) will give the Student an immediate view of ail the 
valuable Books that refer to any particular subject of his inquiiy. 

Biography, though dealing too much in ]&negyric, is always more or less 
entertaining and instructive, oAen affording at the same time historical facts 
and traits of character, that are by no means without their importance, though 
they may have escaped the general historian; these may be also often found in 
the histories of countries. 

Since this Syllabus was first drawn up, many Works have appeared, rJ^ich 
should now find ajrlace in it. 

JHallam on the Middle Ages—Sismondi—Brodie—vols. of Lingard’s 
History—more valuable editions of Clarendon and Burnet—entertainibg and 
instructive Works by Miss Aikin and Lord J. Russell—a work on the limes 
of Charles I. and the Republic, by Godwin—a valuable Selection of the 
State Trials, by Phillips—a most important work on the Constitutional History 
of this Country, .by Uailam, &c. &c.—A History of our own Revolution, 
by a French writer, Mazure, and a History of the Times of Charles I. by 
Guizot, a short History of Spain by Mrs. Calcott, a continuation of the His¬ 
tories of Hume and Smollett, drawn up with diligence and ability by Mr. 
Hughes, of Cambridge, arid valuable Publications by Coxe, Life of Marlbo¬ 
rough, &c,, and a History of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Prescott, 'he American 
historian. 

On the subject of the French Revolution, the following Works have been re¬ 
commended as a short Course. 

Mignet—Thiers—Mad. de Stael—Account of Revolution in Dodsley’s 
Annual Register—Histoire de la Revolution Fran^aise, par deux Amis de la 
Liberty—^To these may be now added, Sir Walter Scott’s two first volumes of 
his Life of Napoleon, 

Memoibs on the subject of the French Revolution ate now publishing by 
the Baudouin Frbres at Paris. The following may be more particularly men¬ 
tionedMemoirs by M.DeFerrietes—Mud. Roland—Bailly—Barbaroux— 
Sur les Journdes de Septembre—Weber—Hud—Cldry—Louvet—Dumouriez 
—Memoirs and Annals of the French Revolution, by Bertrand de Moleville, 
Stc. &c. ^ 

Tlie Speeches of Mirabeau should be looked at, and Necker’s Works, for the 
earlier periods of the Revolution,—^There is a democratic Work by BailleuI, 
written in opposition to the Considerations of Mad. de Stael.—There is a 
Prdcis of the Revolution, begun by Rabaut de St. Etienne and continued by 
Lacretelle. 

There is an useful work. Revue Chronologique de I’Histoire Fiunpaise, from 
1787 to 1818, by Montgaillard, now expanded by the same writer into a re¬ 
gular History. 

There is a History by Xoulongeon. 



LECTURES ON HISTORY 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

1809. 

I MUST avail myself of the privilege of a prefatory addrdSS 
to enter into some explanations with respect to the lectures 
I am going to deliver, which could not well find a place in 
the lectures themselves. 

I must mention to you the plan upon which they are 
drawn up. 

And I think it best to give you at once the history of my 
own thoughts in forming this plan, because such a detail will 
serve to display the general nature of the study in which you 
arc now to engage, and will lead to observations that may 
afford to these lectures their best chance of being useful. 

My first impressions, then, with respect to a scheme for 
Lectures on Modern History, were these— 

That, in the first place, all detail, all narrative were impos¬ 
sible. 

That the great subject before me was the situation of 
Europe in diftcrent periods of these later ages—the progress 
of the human mind, of human society, of human happiness, 
of the intellectual character of the species for the last fifteen 
centuries. Every thing therefore of a temporary nature was 
to be excluded ; all more particular and local history; all 
peculiar delineations of characters, revolutions, and events, 
that concerned not the general interests of mankind. That 
the history of France or Spain or England was not to be 
considered separately and distinctly, but only in conjunction, 
each with the other; each, only as it affected by its relations 
the great community of Europe. That, in short, such 
occurrences only were to be mentioned, as indicated the 
character of the times —such changes only, as left [>ermanent 
effects. That a summary, an estimate of human nature, as 
it had shown itself, since the fall of the Roman empire, on 
n 
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the great theatre of the civilized part of the world, was, if 
possible, to be given. 

I must confess that this still appears to me to be the 
genuine and proper idea of a coarse of lectures on modern 
history. But to this plan, the obvious objection was, its 
extent and its difficulty. 

The great Lord Bacon did not find himself unworthily 
employed when he was considering the existing situation, 
.|nd contemplating the future advancement of human learning ; 
but to look back upon the world and to consider the different 
movements of different nations, whether retrograde or in 
advance, and to state the progress of the whole from time to 
time, as resulting from the combined effect of the failures 
and successes of all the parts—to attempt this, is to attempt 
more than was effected even by the enterprising mind of 
Bacon; for it is to appreciate the facts as well as to exhibit 
the theory of human society—to weigh in the balance the 
conduct, as well as the intelligence of mankind, and to 
extend to the religion, le^slation, and policy of states, and to 
the infinitely diversified subject of their political happiness, 
the same inquiry, criticism, and speculation which the wisest 
and brightest of mankind had been content to extend only to 
the more particular theme of human knowledge. 

Such were the first impressions produced upon my mind 
by the plan that had thus occurred to me. 

It is very true, that when they had somewhat subsided, I 
liecame sufficiently aware that objections like these must not 
be urged too far. That a plan might be very imperfectly 
executed, and yet answer many of its original purposes, as far 
ns the instruction of the hearer was concerned, and that this 
was on the whole sufficient. The effect upon the hearer 
being the point of real consequence, not the literary failures 
or successes of the lecturer. 

This scheme of lectures, however, I have not adopted, for 
though I might fairly have been permitted to execute it in a 
slight and inadequate manner, I was persuaded that lectures 
would be expected from me in this place long before I 
could have attempted to execute it, in any manner, however 
imperfect and inadequate to my wishes. 

Having mentioned this reason, it is unnecessary to mention 
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otliers, which might also have induced me to form the same 
resolution. 

But a plan of this sort, though rejected by me as a lecturer, 
should always be present to you as readers of history. By 
no other means can you derive the full benefit that may and 
should be derived from the annals of the past. 

Large and comprehensive views, the connexion of causes 
and effects, the steady, th6ugli often slow and, at the time, 
unperccivcd influence of general principles; habits of calm 
speculation, of foresight, of deliberative and providing wisdom, 
these are the lessons of instruction, and these the best 
advantages to be gained by the contemplation of history; 
and it is to these that the ambition of an historical student 
should be at all events directed. 

The next scheme of lectures, that occurred to me, was to 
take particular periods of histoiy and to review and estimate 
several of them, if possible, in a connected manner. The 
period, for instance, of the Dark Ages, of the Revival of 
Learning, of the Reformation, of the Religious Wars, of the 
power and enterprises of Louis the Fourteenth, of the pros¬ 
perity of Europe towards the close of the last century. 

These periods could not be described and examined without 
conveying to the hearer a very full impression, not only of the 
leading events, but of the general meaning and importance of 
modern history. All the proper purposes of a system of 
lectures would be therefore by these means very sufficiently 
answered; and as the plan is sontewhat confined and brought 
within a definite compass, it has the important merit of 
being practicable. 

But after some deliberation, this plan, also, I have thought 
it best to reject; chiefly, because to attempt it, would be 
rather to attempt to write a book, than to give lectures. I 
do not say that those pages, which now make a good book, 
can ever have made bad lectures. But a lecture is, after all, 
not a book; and the question is whether the same lecturer 
might not have improved his hearers more by a less elaborate 
mode of address. 

Instead, then, of endeavouring to draw up any general 
history of Europe since the overthrow of the Roman empire 
in the west, and instead of attempting any discusi^on of 
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different periods under the form of regular treatises, 1 at last 
thought it best to fix my attention on my hearers only and 
to confine my efforts to one point. The object, therefore, 
which I have selected is this, to endeavour to assist my 
hearers in reading history for themselves. 

Now this plan of lectures, simple as it may at first appear, 
will be found to comprehend a task of more than suIRcient 
difficulty for me^ and be very adequate, as I conceive, to all 
the purposes which lectures can attempt to accomplish for 
you. 

For with respect to myself, what must be the province 
allotted to me ? I must prefer one book to another, and must 
have reasons for my preference, and must therefore read and 
examine many. 

In the next place, I must, from the endless detail of 
European transactions, direct the attention of my hearers to 
such particular trains in these transactions, as will, on the 
whole, give, if possible, a general and commanding view of 
the great subjects of modern history. 

This cannot be attempted by me without meditating the 
whole, and considering the relations of all the different parts 
with great care and patience. 

Lastly, I must endeavour, if I can, to state why particular 
periods or characters in history have become interesting, and 
to convey some portion of that interest to my hearers. 

Such are the objects which I have selected as the fittest to 
excite my own wishes, and engage my own labours. 

What, in the mean time, is to be the task that is to devolve 
upon yott ? 

It must be for you to carry with you into your own studies 
the advice I have offered, the criticisms I have made, the 
moral sympathies, the political principles by which I appear 
to have been myself affected, and these must, all of them, 
become the topics of your own reflection and examination. 

It is, therefore, already evident that we have, each of us, 
in our several provinces, enough to perform, if we do but 
endeavour to discharge, with proper diligence and ardour, 
the several duties that belong to us. 

Turning now from the consideration of the plan of the 
lectures, to the mode in which I have endeavoured to execute 
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it, as iny object was to assist my hearers in reading history 
for themselves, my first inquiry was this—What eoursc of 
historical reading it would be fittest to recommend—what 
were the books, and how were they to be read. 

The first direction of a student’s mind would be, I knew, to 
have recourse to general histories, to summaries and abridg¬ 
ments of history; for in this manner it would naturally bo 
thought that the greatest possible historical information might 
be procured with the least possible exertion. 

I therefore devoted a considerable portion of time to the 
general history of Voltaire, the modern history of Russell, 
and to the French general history by the Chevalier Mehcgan. 
All works of merit and reputation, the first and last of great 
celebrity. The first advice then which I shall take upon me 
to give, as the result of my experience, is this;—not to read 
general histories and abridgments of history, as a more sum¬ 
mary method of acquiring historical knowledge. There is no 
summary method of acquiring knowledge. Abridgments of 
history have their use, but this is not tlicii- use nor can be. 
When the detail is tolerably known, the summary can then 
•be umreistood, but not before. Summaries may always serve, 
most usefully, to revive the knowledge that has been before 
acquired, may throw it into jiroper shapes and proportions, 
and leave it in this state ujion the memory, to siijiply the 
materials of subsequent refiection. Cut general histories, if 
they are read, first, and before the particular history is known, 
are a sort of chain of which the links seem not connected; 
certain representations and statements, which cannot be un¬ 
derstood, and therefore cannot be remembered; and exhibit 
to the mind a succession of objects and images, each of which 
aj'pears and retires too rapidly to be surveyed, and when the 
whole vision has passed by, as soon it docs, a trace of it is 
scarcely found to remain. Were I to look from an eminence 
over a country which I had never before seen, I should dis¬ 
cover only the principal objects; the villa, the stream, the 
lawn, or the wood. But if the landscape before me had been 
the scene of my childhood or lately of my residence, every 
object would bring along with it all its attendant associations, 
and the picture that was presented to the eye would be the 
least part of the impression that was received by the mind. 
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Such is the difference between reading general histories before, 
or after the particular histories to which they refer. 

I must not indeed omit to observe that there are some parts 
of history so obscure and of so little importance, that general 
accounts of them are all that can either be expected or re¬ 
quired. Abridgments and general histories must here be 
used. Not that much can be thus received, but that much is 
not wanted, and that, what little is necessary, may be thus 
obtained. 

1 must also confess that general histories may in like man¬ 
ner be resorted to, for the purpose of acquiring a general 
notion of the great leading features of any particular history ; 
they may be to the student, what maps are to the traveller, 
and give an idea of the nature of the country and of the mag¬ 
nitude and situation of the towns, through which he is to 
pass; they may teach him what he is to expect, and at what 
points he is to be the most diligent in his inquiries. 

Viewed in this light general histories may be con :idered 
as of great importance, and that, even before the perusal of 
the particular histories to which they refer, but they must 
never be resorted to, except in the instances and fur the pur¬ 
poses just mentioned—they must not be used as substitutes 
for more minute and regular histories; not as short methods 
of acquiring knowledge—they are meant to give (and they 
may most usefully give) commanding views, comprehensive 
estimates, general impressions; but these cannot supersede 
that labour which must be endured by all those, who would 
possess themselves of information. 

If, therefore, general histories and summaries of history arc 
not to be read, as a short way of acquiring historical knowledge, 
and if history, when it is of importance, must be read in the 
detail, a most melancholy prospect immediately presents itself; 
for the books of historical detail, the volumes which consti¬ 
tute modern history, are innumerable. Alps on Alps arise. 
This is a difficulty of all others the most invincible and em¬ 
barrassing. I roust endeavour to consider it with all possible 
attention. 

The great authority on a subject like this, is Dufresnoy— 
Dufresnoy’s Chronology. After laying down a course of his¬ 
torical reading such as he conceives indispensably necessary, 
and quite practicable, he calmly observes that the time which 
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it is to take up his ten years; and this too upon a supposition, 
that much more of every day is to be occupied with study 
than can possibly be expected, and that many more pages 
shall be read in the twenty-four hours than can possibly be 
reflected upon. 

I remember to have heard that a man of literature and 
great historical reading had once been speaking of the great 
French historian Thuanus in those terms of commendation 
which it was natural for him to employ, when alluding to a 
work of such extraordinary merit. A yonth who had listened 
to him, with all the laudable ardour of his particular time of 
life, had no sooner retired from his company than he instantly 
sent for Thuanus, resolving to begin immediately the perusal 
of a performance so celebrated, and from that moment to 
become a reader of history. Thuanus was brought to him— 
seven folio volumes. Ardent as was the student, surprise was 
soon succeeded by total and irremediable despair. Art was 
indeed too long, he must have thought, and life too short, if 
such was to be his entrance to knowledge, and not indeed to 
knowledge, but to one department among many others of 
human inquiry. 

Now this efl'ect was certainly not the effect which was 
intended—all risk of any event like this must be most care¬ 
fully avoided. And on the whole it is sufhciently evident, 
that any lecturer in history cannot be better employed than 
in studying how to render the course of reading, which he 
proposes, as short, i. e. as practicable, as it can possibly be 
made. Such, as amid the natural occupations of human 
life, may be accomplished. It is in vain to recommend to the 
generality of readers books, which it might be the labour of 
jears to peruse; they will certainly not be perused, and the 
lecturer, while he conceives that he has discharged his office, 
has only made the mistake so natural to his situation, that 
of supposing that there is no art or science or species of 
knowledge in existence, but the one he professes, and that 
his audience are, like himself, to be almost exclusively oc¬ 
cupied in its consideration. 

But evils are more easily described than remedied. What 
is in this case to be done ? Are the great writers of history 
not to be read ? What is the iiady of history, but the reading 
of them ? 
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The first object therefore, of my anxieties, in conscqueticc 
of this difficulty, has been, through the whole of my lectures 
to recommend, not as many books as the subject admitted of, 
but as few. 

And I am the more at case while I do this, because the 
best authors in every different part of liistory have their 
margins crow'ded with references to other books and to ori¬ 
ginal authorities; and such readers, as are called upon to 
study wvj particular point or period of history more minutely 
than can in general be necessary, need be at no loss for 
proper materials on which to exercise their diligence, and 
cannot want to receive from me an enumeration of those 
references and means of information, which they can in this 
manner so readily find. 

But I have ventured to do more than this—for I have not 
only recommended as few books as possible, but I have recom¬ 
mended only parts of books, and sometimes only a few pages 
in a volume. 

This it will be said is surely a superficial way of reading 
history. What can be known of a hook when only a part is 
read ? This is not the manner in which subjects were studied 
by our ancestors, the scholars of other times. Biit there were 
giants in those days, it will be added, and we are but a puny 
race of sciolists who cannot, it seems, find leisui e enough even 
to peruse, much less to rival, the works which their labours 
have transmitted for our instruction. 

I mean not to deny that there is considerable weight in this 
objection, and nothing but the intolerable perplexity of the 
case, its insurmountable difficulty, the impossibility of adopt¬ 
ing any other course, would ever have induced me to pro¬ 
pose to students to read books in parts; but I must repeat it, 
that human life does not now admit of any other expedient, 
and the alternative to which wo arc reduced in plain truth is 
this, either to read books of history in this manner, or not to 
read them at all. 

He knows little of human learning or of himself who 
venerates not the scholars of former times—the great intel¬ 
lectual labourers that have preceded us. It would be an ill 
interpretation indeed, of what I shall recommend, if it be 
concluded that because I think their volumes are often to be 
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read in parts only, that I do so from the slightest feeling of 
disrespect to authors like these, or to the great literary works 
that they have so meritoriously accomplished. 

But the condition of society is continually changing, and 
the situation of our ancestors is no longer ours. In no respect 
has it altered more than in the interior economy of the 
management of time—more especially of a student’s time. 
Avenues of inquiry and knowledge have been opened to us 
that were to them unknown. TJic regions of science, for 
instance, may be considered as a world lately found, hitherto 
but partially explored, and in itself inexhaustible. 

What are we to say, in like manner, of the avocations, and 
even amusements, of social lifi’, which have every where been 
multiplied by the growing prosperity of mankind—many of 
them not only intellectual, but intellectual in the highest 
sense ot the word ! The patient and solitary student can 
never be a character without its value and respectability; 
but the character can no longer be met uilli, as it once was, 
now that the genius of mi>n is attracted to the inventions of 
art, the diseoveries of science, and the various jnizes of 
•aIHuenee and of honour, tliat are more and more held up to 
ambition, as a country more and more improves in civilization 
and prosperity. 

There is another consideration which must not be forgotten, 
\.'hen this method which I have mentioned, of reading books 
in parts, is considered. 

Literature, like society, advances sir;]) by step. Every 
treatise and book of value contains some particular part that 
is of more value than the rest—something by which it has 
added to the general stoi k of human knowledge or enlcr- 
t..lnmcnt—something on account of which it was more parti¬ 
cularly read and admired while a now book, and on account 
of which it continues to be read and admired while an old 
one. Now', it is these different portions of every difierent 
volume, that united form the effective literature or knowledge 
of every civilized nation ; and when collected from the difierent 
languages of Europe, the literature and knowledge of the 
most civilized portion of mankind. It is by these parts of 
more peculiar and original merit, that these volumes are 
known. It is these to which every man of matured talents 
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and finished education alow adverts. It is these which he 
endeavours chiefly to remember. It is these that make up 
the treasures, and constitute the capital, as it were, of his 
mind—the remainder of each volume is but that subordinate 
portion which has no value but as connected with the other, 
and is often made up of those errors and imperfections which 
are in fact the inseparable attendants of every human pro¬ 
duction, which are observed and avoided by every writer or 
rcasoner who follows, and which gradually become in ow age 
only the exploded characteristics of another. 

It is thus that human knowledge becomes progressive, and 
that the general intelligence of society gains a new station in 
advance, from the reiterated impulses of each succeeding 
mind. It therefore by no means follows, when books arc 
read in parts, that they are therefore read superficially. Some 
books (says my Lord Bacon), arc to be tasted, some few to be 
chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts: others to be read, but not curiously; and .'ome few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. The 
same may be pretty generally said of the different portions 
of the same work. Much care and circumspection must un¬ 
doubtedly be used in selecting and discriminating the parts 
to be tasted, to be chewed, and to be digested. The more 
youthful the mind, the less skilful will be the choice, and the 
more hazardous the privilege, thus allowed, of reading pages 
by a glance, and chapters by a table of contents. But the 
mind, after some failures and some experience, will mate¬ 
rially improve in this great and necessary art, the art of 
reading much, while reading little. Now if there be any 
department of human inquiry into which this very delicate, 
difficult, and dangerous mode of reading may be introduced, 
it is surely that of history. Whatever may be thought of 
books of science or of knowledge, in books of history at least 
there is every variety in the importance of different passages. 
Neither events, nor characters, nor periods of time, are at all 
the same, or of equal consequence. Nor arc the writers of 
like merit with each other, or of like authority, or have they 
written with the same views, or are they to be consulted for 
the same purposes. There is ample room, therefore, for the 
exercise of judgment in the preference we give to one writer 
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above another, and in the different degrees of attention which 
we exercise upon one event or character or Era, rather than 
another; and as the powers as well as the opportunities of 
the human mind are bounded, it behoves us well to consider 
what is the nature of the burthen we impose upon our facul¬ 
ties, for assuredly he who is very anxious to load his ractnory 
with much, will in general have little which in the hour of 
need he can produce, and still less of which his understanding 
has ascertained the value. Such arc the considerations by 
which I have been reconciled to the modes I have proposed, 
of struggling with the difficulties I have described. 

Before I proceed, I must turn aside for a moment to say 
one word in the way of digression upon this most important 
subject of memory. 

It cannot but be supposed, that he who reads and retains 
the most, wilt always have a superiority over those whose 
talents or diligence are in truth inferior. But this only ren¬ 
ders it a point of prudence the more pressing upon every man 
to inform himself thoroughly of the nature of his own capa¬ 
city, particularly of his memory, and to provide accordingly. 
It is peculiarly so on an historical student. After having 
considered what he may pass over slightly and what he must 
regularly read, he may next consider what he is to remember 
minutely, what generally; and what, for the purpose of remem¬ 
bering better things, he may suffer himself to think of no 
more. 

Now what I would wish to suggest to my hearers, more 
especially to those whose memories are either of a common or 
of an inferior description, is this, that general impressions, 
that general recollections, are of far greater importance than 
might be at first supposed. 

General impressions will enable us to treasure up in our 
minds all the great leading lessons, all the philosophy of 
history. 

General impressions arc quite sufficient to suggest the simi¬ 
larity of eases. They will, therefore, always enable a reader 
of history to conjecture with sufficient accuracy whether the 
details, if referred to, would, on any given occasion, be of 
importance. 

General impressions are sufficient to prevent us from making 
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positive mistakes ourselves, and even from suffering them to 
be made by others. We are aware that there is something 
which we have read on the point at issue, though we do not 
precisely recollect it. But the apprehension that is left on 
the mind, obscure and imperfect as it may be, still suffers a 
sort of violence, when any statement positively inaccurate is 
presented to it. We at least suspend our judgment. We 
require that the question may not be determined till after 
proper examination. 

General impressions, indeed, will not furnish a reasoner in 
conversation, an advocate at the bar, or a debater in parlia¬ 
ment, with proper authorities, at the very moment of need, to 
establish his statements and illustrate his arguments; or with 
all the proper materials of wit and eloquence. A weak memory 
can never afford to its possessor the advantages whicl) result 
from a memory capacious and retentive; yet may it still be very 
adequate, by careful management, to many of the most useful 
purposes of reflection and study; it may still enable a man to 
benefit himself and to administer to the instruction of others. 

And now, before I turn away from this particular part of 
my prefatory address, I must confess to you, that after all the 
expedients I have resorted to for the purpose of abridgingyour 
labours, I am well aware that many of you will still be dis¬ 
heartened and repelled by the number of Books which you 
will hear me quote and refer to, before my lectures arc brought 
to a conclusion. 

I must, therefore, enter still further into detail, and call 
your attention to the syllabus, which I have drawn up, and 
which you can hereafter consult. 

You will there observe, in the first place, a course of 
reading pointed out so short, that it would be quite improper 
to suppose that the most indolent or the most busy among 
you, cannot now or hereafter accomplish it. This first course, 
as you will see by attending to the notes, may be enlarged 
into a second. Tins again into a third. 

In this manner I have endeavoured to provide for every 
different case that may exist among you. You have three 
different courses exhibited to you. 

But with respect to the remainder of the syllabus and the 
number of books mentioned in the lectures, which may be 
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considered as the fourth and last course, you will sec, on a 
little reflection, that it is fit you should not only read any 
particular shoricr course, but hear and understand what may 
be found in one still latter, even if you should not be likely 
hereafter to attempt it. 

Your time will not be entirely thrown away while yon are 
listening to the references I make and the descriptions I give, 
even though you should not always turn to the particular 
books and passages I thus recommend. You will at least 
know, after a certain indistinct manner, what history is, and 
this is the great use of all public lectures; for public lectures 
may give you a general idea of any science or subject, but 
can never of themselves do much more—they can never put 
you in possession of it. Add to this, that of the whole of 
this last and most extended course thus presented in these 
lectures to your curiosity, you may road minutely any parts 
that may more particularly interest you and not others; 
the Rel()rmation, for instance, or the great struggle in the 
times of Charles 1. Do not, thereliire, be alarmed, any of 
yon, when you sec and hear the number of books I may refer 
yon to. 

Finally, I must take upon myself to assure you, that if you 
show the syllabus to any man of letters, or any real student 
of the history of this or other countries, you will hear him 
only expressing his surprise that such and such books, which 
he will mention, are omitted, and that such and such portions 
of history (of India, for instance, or Ireland) are not even so 
much as alluded to. Believe me, he will not blame your 
lecturer for having oflTcred too much to your curiosity. He 
will rather suppose him not sufliciently aware of all the 
proper objects of historical inquiry. Men of letters and real 
statesmen never cease to read history, as they never cease to 
occupy themselves in every diflerent department of elegant 
and useful literature. Reading and reflection become with 
them a business and a pleasure, ceasing but with their lives. 

Having thus endeavoured to give you some idea of the 
object of these lectures, and the general manner in which 
they are to be conducted, I must now say a word with respect 
to their extent. 

It had not been my original intention to bring them 
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down lower than the breaking out of the French Revolution; 
at that memorable period, modem history appeared to begin 
anew, and I long remained in the persuasion that my suc¬ 
cessors, not to speak of myself, would for some time scarcely 
find it within their competence to undertake an estimate of 
this tremendous event—its origin, its progress, and its con¬ 
sequences. 

I had therefore always bounded my plan by the American 
Revolution,' and after executing what I had thus proposed to 
myself as a proper object of ray labour, I remained for some 
few years without making any further attempt. At last I 
thought it my duty to endeavour to go on. But even in 
executing my first original plan, my progress was slow. 

I had many books to read and examine, to ascertain 
whether they were to be recommended or not, whether to a 
certain extent, whether at all. 

Much of my labour can never appear in any pooi'ive shape, 
' and will chiefly operate in saving my hearers from that very 
occupation'of time, which has so interrupted the advance of 
my own exertions. 

I may point out to others, as paths to be avoided, paths 
where I have myself wandered in vain, and from whence I 
have returned fatigued and disappointed. 

Thus much with respect to the object, the method, and the 
extent of my lectures. 

And now I must call the attention of my hearers to a 
difficulty which belongs to all public lectures on history, and 
which I conceive to be of considerable importance. It is 
this. A lecturer must refer sometimes to books which have 
not been read at all by his hearers; and perpetually to those 
that have not been read lately, or with very .minute attention* 
He must presuppose a knowledge which has not been acquired, 
or not retained. He must therefore often make remarks which 
cannot be judged of,—deliver sentiments and opinions 
which must necessarily be unintelligible,—and make frequent 
allusions which cannot be felt or comprehended by those 
whom he addresses. The truth is, that a lecturer arranges 
and writes down what he has to deliver while full of his 
subject, with all the information he can collect fresh and 
present to his mind; and he then approaches his hearers. 
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who have in the mean time undertaken no labour of the 
kind, and are furnished with no equal advantages. The 
lecturer is in one situation and the hearer in another. And 
this is the reason why lecturers on the subject of history 
must always be found, at the time of delivery, more or less 
incflicient, and therefore unsatisfactory,- why they must be 
even listened to with difficulty, certainly not without an 
almost continued effort of gratuitous attention. 1 by no 
means suppose that I have avoided this very serious difficulty; 
on the contrary, it is one which must belong to every system 
of lectures: and which I conceive both my hearers and 
myself will have constantly to struggle witli. 

I have selected, for instance, different books, and different 
parts of the same book, for the student’s consideration: and 
the reasons of my preference, though I give them, cannot be 
estimated by my hearers, till the references I propose have 
been made. Again, I have directed my attention more 
])articularly to some portions of the history of Europe than to 
others; but while I am delivering tliose general remarks 
to whiel) they have given occasion in my own mind, I cannot 
sujipose that the details on which those remarks are founded 
can be present to my hearers: or therefore that my remarks 
can properly be understood: the details not being known, 
the interest which such details have excited in me, can never 
bc conveyed by me to those who hear me; for it is only by 
the actual perusal of circumstances and facts that interest 
can be excited: curiosity, indeed, may be raised by a general 
description, but little more. 

Add to this, that when any particular topic connected with 
history, or any particular period in the history of any country, 
has been well considered by any writer or historian, I have 
thouglit it better to refer to the author than to incorporate 
his observations into my own lectures. A blank will there¬ 
fore be repeatedly left, as 1 proceed, in the mind of rny 
hearer, though it may have been filled up in my own; and 
this interval in the train of events or topics presented to him 
must remain unoccupied, and the whole chain be left imper¬ 
fect, till all the different links have been regularly supplied 
by his own subsequent diligence. 

Inconveniences like these I have found myself totally 
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unuble to remedy; and as they will operate as unfavourably 
to me as to you, we must each be content to compound with 
them in the best manner we can, and limit our mutual expec¬ 
tations to what is practicable:—such attention as you can 
furnish, I must be happy to receive; and you must on your 
part endeavour to listen to me, on the supposition that what 
you hear, whether now entirely comprehended or not, will be 
applicable, if remembered, to your own reading hereafter, 
and therefore possibly of benefit. 

There is one point, however, which is so material that, 
though I have alluded to it before, 1 must again recall it to 
your attention. It is this,—that my hearers are not to resort 
to me to receive historical knowledge, but to receive hints 
that may be of use to them while they are endeavouring to 
acquire it for themselves. The great use, end, and triumph 
of all lectures is to excite and teach the hearer to become 
afterwards a lecturer to himself—to facilitate his progress, 
perhaps to shorten his course—to amplify his viens—to make 
him advance to a subject, if possible, in the united character 
of a master and a scholar. A hearer is not to sit passive, 
and to expect to sec performed for him those tasks which he 
can only perform for himself. It is from a mistake of this 
nature that they who attend public lectures often retire from 
them with strong sensations of disappointment. They have 
sought impossibilities. They who listen to lectures must lie 
content to become wise, as men can only become wise,—by 
the exercise—the discipline—the warfare, and the fatigue of 
their own faculties, amid labours to be endured, and ditficul- 
ties to be surmounted. The temple of wisdom, like that of 
virtue, must be placed on an eminence. 

Having, now endeavoured to explain the design — the 
method—and the extent of my lectures, and to state the 
difficulties which my hearer and myself will have mutually to 
encounter, it may be necessary to make some observations on 
the end and use, not indeed of lectures in history, but of 
history itself. 

Curiosity is natural, and therefore history will be always 
read, and as he who has any thing to relate becomes imme¬ 
diately of importance to others and to himself, history will be 
always written. 
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History is a source of pleasure; a piece of history is at 
least a sort of superior novel; it is at least a story, and oflen 
a busy one; it has its heroes and its catastrophes; it can 
engage attention, and though wanting in that force and 
variety and agitation of passion, which a work of imagination 
can exliibit, still as it is founded in truth, it can in this 
manner compensate for the calmer nature of its materials, and 
has always been found capable of administering amusement 
even to the most thoughtless and uninformed. 

But as others will read, when, even the thoughtless read, 
and as history is generally read in early life, it has always 
been one instrument, among others, of education; it is not too 
much to say, that the whole character of the European nations 
would have been totally different, if the classic histories of 
antiquity had not come down to them; and if their youth 
had not been, through every succeeding generation, animated 
and inspired by the examples which are there displayed of 
integrity and patriotism, of eloquence and valour. 

But every nation has also its particular annals and its own 
models of heroism and genius. 

• The j)olitical influence of history may therefore often be 
of inestimable value : it may tell a people of their ancestors, 
of their freedom and renown, their honourable struggles, 
sacrifices and success, and it may warn tbem not to render 
useless, by their own degeneracy, the elevated virtues of those, 
who went before them. 

But history may do more than this, it may exhibit to a 
people the rallying points of their constitution, the fortresses 
and strong holds of their political happiness; and it may 
teach them a sort of wisdom unbought by their own dreadful 
evperience, a sort of wisdom which shall operate at the 
moment of need with all the rapidity and force and accuracy 
of instinct. 

History is of high moral importance ; for the wise, the 
good, and the brave can thus anticipate and enjoy the praise 
of ages that are unborn, and be excited to the performance of 
actions, which they might not otherwise have even conceived. 

It is probable too, that men of bad passions and certainly 
men of doubtful character, are sometimes checked by the 
prospect of that awful censure which they must endure, that 
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lasting reproach and detestation with which their memories 
must be hereafter loaded by the inevitable judgments of man¬ 
kind. 

Undoubtedly too the man of injured innocence, the man of 
insulted merit, has invariably reposed himself with confidence 
on the future justice of the historian; has often spoken peace 
to his indignant and afflicted spirit by dwelling in imagination 
on the refuge, which was thus to be afforded him, even on the 
theatre of this world, from the tyranny of fortune or the 
wrongs of the oppressor. 

These are services to mankind above all price, and the 
muse of history has ever been of saintly aspect and awful 
form; the guardian of the virtues of humanity. 

There are other important purposes to which history may 
be made subservient. 

Unless the past be known, the present cannot be under¬ 
stood ; records therefore and memorials often form a very 
material part of professional study. 

To the philosopher, history is a faithful mirror which 
reflects to him the human character under every possible 
variety of situation and colour, and thus furnishes him with 
the means of amplifying and confirming the knowledge of 
our common nature. 

But history also exhibits to the philosopher the conduct 
and fortunes of mankind continued through many ages, and 
it therefore enables him to trace the operation of events, to 
see the connexion of causes and effects, and to establish tho.se 
general principles, which may be considered by the states¬ 
man, if not as axioms, as the best guides at least, that can be 
found, for his conduct, in his management of the affairs of 
mankind. 

It is the misfortune in general of the man of reflection, and 
always of the intelligent statesman, that he has to combat 
with the prejudices of those around him, and as arguments 
can be always produced, on each side of a question, while he 
has only reasoning to oppose to reasoning, he is little likely 
to succeed; but an example properly made out from history 
assumes the appearance of a fitet, and embarrasses and silences 
opposition, till all further resistance is at length, in some suc¬ 
ceeding generation, withdrawn. It is thus that a Montesquieu, 
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a Smith, or a Hume, by their application of general principles, 
exemplified by facts, to systems of national policy, may be 
sometimes enabled, however slowly, to expand and rectify the 
contracted and unwilling understandings of mankind. 

Such are the uses of history, the uses which it has always 
S('rved. 

There are others to which it might be made subservient. 

It might teach lessons of moderation to governments, and 
when the lesson is somewhat closely presented, it sometimes 
does; but cabinets are successive collections of men whose 
personal experience has not been long continued ; and they 
thetcfore act too often with the blind passions of an individual, 
and are so habituated to temporary expedients, to making 
provision for the day which is going over them, and to the 
rough management of mankind, that when they are ap¬ 
proached by the man of reflection and prospective wisdom, 
they arc not sufficiently disposed to listen to what he has to 
suggest or to object; they arc too apt to dismiss with little 
ceremony his admonitions and his plans; and when they 
speak of them, it is for the most part in some language of 
tlii.'ir own, under some general n|>pcllation of “ theory and 
nonsense,” or jicrhaps of “ metaphysics.” 

History, by its general poitraits of different states and 
kingdoms, might teach any )>articular people the infinite 
diversity of human characters and opinions, and inspire them 
with sentiments of general kindness and toleration abroad 
and at home. 

Hut history is, on the contrary, generally converted by a 
people to the purpose of perpetuating religious or political 
dissensions, and of hardening those antipathies which it 
siiould rather remove or soften; its examples are appealed 
to; the characters of offence and blood, that were obliterated 
or grown faint by age, are traced out and coloured anew; and 
it is forgotten, that such unhappy animosities have no longer 
any proper object or reasonable excuse. 

Having thus endeavoured to give some general idea of the 
purposes and value of history, it is necessary, before I con¬ 
clude, to observe, that there is one objection to history, too 
imposing and too weighty not to be alluded to and examined. 
It is no other than this; that history, after all, is nut truth; 
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that it neither is nor ever can be; that the affairs of tlie world 
are carried on by a machinery known only to the real actors in 
the scene, the rulers of kingdoms and the ministers of cabinets 
—a machinery which must for ever be concealed from the ob¬ 
servation of the public; particularly of historians, men of 
study and retirement, who know nothing of that business of 
the world, which they are so ready to describe and to explain. 

This is not unfrequently the language of ministers them¬ 
selves, at least of those who are somewhat of an ordinary 
cast—practical men, as they are called: more distinguished 
for their talents in the dispatch of business than for their 
genius. “ Do not read history to me,” said Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, one of the best specimens of them—(his son, it seems, 
had hoped, in this manner, to amuse the languor of a man^ 
who, because he was no longer in office, knew not how to 
employ himself )—“ Do not read history, for that I know must 
be false.” 

Lord Bolingbroke, on the contrary, a statesman also, writes 
letters in his retirement on the study and use of history, and 
even discusses the very point before us, and maintains the 
credibility of history. 

Ministers, like Sir Robert Walpole, may on these occasions 
be not a little suspected of something like affectation; of 
being dupes to their art. Our own king, James the First, 
was the most egregious pedant of this kind on record; the 
mysteries of his state-craft, as he called it, were deemed by 
him to be so profound, that they were not to be comprehended 
even by the houses of parliament or men of any ordinary 
nature; and Walpole himself might have been thought by 
this royal trifler, as unfit, as the historian was thought by 
Walpole, to penetrate into the secrets of the world. 

The short state of the question seems to be, that history 
consists of the narrative of facts and of explanations of those 
facts—that the facts and events are points which are perfectly 
ascertainable; nor will this indeed be denied—but with respect 
to the explanations, how the events related came actually to 
take place, points of this kind must be always matters of 
investigation, to be traced out by the same processes of 
reasoning, which are applied on all similar occasions through 
life; from a comparison of events and of appearances with 
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the acknowledged principles of human actions. Mistakes 
may sometimes be made (as by juries on a trial), but this is 
not a sufficient reason for concluding that no judgment can 
be formed. 

It is impossible to say in general that explanations always 
can be given, or never can be given; each particular point 
becomes a particular question to be decided on by its own 
merits ; in every instance the proper inquiry is, whether the 
explanation offered be or be not sufficient. 

Historians have always affected, and have generally exer¬ 
cised, great circumspection in their decisions. It must be 
remembered what the merits of an historian are supposed 
to be; not eloquence, not imagination, not science,—but 
patience, discrimination, and caution—diligence in amassing 
his materials, strict impartiality in displaying them, sound 
judgment in deciding upon them. 

Mankind endeavour, in the same manner, to judge, in 
their turn, upon their historians; their sources of intelligence, 
their industry, their candour, their good sense,—all these 
become the subjects of the public criticism; and at last a 
decision is pronounced, a decision that is not likely to be 
ultimately wrong. 

It is not pretended, that liistory, if written at the time, can 
be in all points depended upon ; or that truth can become 
entirely visible till some interval has elapsed, and the various 
causes, that are always operating to produce the discovery of 
it, have had full opportunity to act. 

And lastly, there arc facts and events that have occurred 
in the world, of which history docs not undertake to give any 
solution : and historical writers are certainly not guilty of the 
folly of professing to explain every thing. 

Were one of these ordinary ministers to be asked what 
means they always dhiployed in the management of mankind, 
they would answer, without hesitation, their leading interests 
and passions; and they would laugh at any of their associates 
in a cabinet who depended upon tlie more delicate principles 
of individual character. 

Would it not be strange, then, that such leading interests 
and passions, as they have made use of, should not be after¬ 
wards visible to the eyes of an historian? Are they not 
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themselves, though sitting in a cabinet, collections of men 
influenced by their own leading interests and passions like 
their fellow-mortals without ? How, are these, in like manner, 
to remain for ever impenetrable and unintelligible ? 

Finally, it must be observed that the writers of history are 
by no means to be considered as excluded from all knowledge 
of those petty intrigues, on which so much is supposed to 
depend; private memoirs and the letters of actors in the 
scene are very often referred to by historians—they are 
sought for with diligence, they are always thoroughly sifted 
and examined. In the course of half a century after the 
events, the public are generally put into possession of such 
documents as even the objectors to history ought to think 
sufficient to explain the mysteries of intrigue, and therefore, 
even in tlieir view of the subject, the transactions of the world. 

On the whole, therefore, to call history a romance, and to 
say that it must necessarily be false, is to confound all 
distinctions of human testimony, criticism, and judgment: 
sweeping positions of this kind occur in other subjects as 
well as this of the study of history; and after a little 
examination may quietly be dismissed, as the offspring of 
indolence or spleen; or that love of parddox, which may 
sometimes assist the sagacity, but more often misleads the 
decisions of the understanding. 

One word more in reference to this objection, and I have 
done. Something may perhaps be conceded to it. 

It is always difficult to estimate, with perfect accuracy, 
the moral characters of men; i. e. to compare exactly the 
temptation that has been incurred with the resistance that 
has been made—the precise motives of the agent with his 
actual conduct. 

And this, which is so true in private life, may be still 
more so in public. It may not be always easy to determine, 
in a minister or a party, what there was of mistake, what of 
good intention, what of uncontrollable necessity, in their 
apparent faults. 

It may be allowed, therefore, that the moral characters of 
statesmen may not always be exactly estimated: but it must 
be observed, at the same time, that in many instances these 
moral characters are appreciated diflercntly by different his- 
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torians, and are confessedly a subject of historical difficulty. 
That here, therefore, no mistake is made; and that mankind, 
though very likely to praise or censure too vehemently at 
first, are not likely to be materially inaccurate at last. 

Add to this, that statesmen, who perceive that their con¬ 
duct may hereafter be liable to misrepresentation, have it 
always in their power, and have in general been induced, to 
leave documents to their family for the purpose of explaining 
their views, and justifying their measures ; and as they know 
beforehand the nature of that tribunal of posterity, which is 
to determine on their merits, the conclusion is, if they refuse 
to plead, that they foresee a verdict, against which they have 
nothing satisfactory to urge, and which is therefore right. 

But I must now conclude. 

Many years that preceded, and many that followed, the 
first opening of these lectures, in 1809, were years of such 
unexampled, afflicting, and awful events, the progress of the 
French revolution and tlie power of Buonaparte, that the 
mind was kept too agitated and too anxious to be properly 
at leisure for tlie ordinary synipatliies of peaceful study. This 
effect had been more particularly felt by tliose who were to 
lead history. YA^ho could be interested about the German 
constitution, when it was no more '! about the republics of 
Holland or of Italy, when they had perished? Who could 
turn to the muse of history, when she seemed to have lost her 
proper character; nor fitted, as she once had been, to show 
us the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them, but 
rather, like the sibyl, to conduct us to the land of shades, to 
a world that could no longer be thought our own? I need 
no longer endeavour to fortify my hearers against the languor 
and the very distaste for history which circumstances so me¬ 
lancholy were so fitted to produce. 

But the leading remark which I then made, I may still 
retain. It was this :— 

That though the more minute peculiarities of history may 
cease to engage our attention ; its graver subjects may have 
now, more than ever, a claim upon our powers of reflection 
and inquiry. History may have less of amusement for our 
leisure, but may offer much more of instruction for our active 
thoughts. The mere relator of events may be now less fitted 
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to detain us with bis details; but to the philosophic historian 
we shall henceforward be compelled to listen with a new and 
deeper anxiety. If history be the school of mankind, it must 
be confessed that its lessons are at length but too complete ; 
and that states and empires may now be considered in all their 
positions and relations, from the commencement to the termi¬ 
nation of their political existence. We may see what have 
been the causes of their prosperity; we may trace the steps 
by which they have descended to degradation and ruin. 

The truth is, that these tremendous years have made such 
studies as we are now to engage in, considered in this point of 
view, of far more than ordinary importance, and whether we 
consider the situation of the world, or of our own domestic 
polity, it is but too plain that neither indolence iiOv ignorance 
can be any longer admitted in our young men of education 
and property; it is but too plain that political mistakes, at all 
times dangerous, may to us be fatal; it is quite inq'ossible to 
say how much may not depend on the intelligence and virtue 
of the rising generation. 


NOTE. 

The professorship of modem history and languages was founded by George 
the First, in 1724, on the recommendation of the Duke of Newcastle. 

llis Grace has the merit of being one of those very few ministers, since 
the times of the Reformation, who have endeavoured to amplify the means 
and extend the usefulness of the literary establishments of this country. 

On the death of Dr. Turner in 1762, the professorship became vacant, 
and the modesty and pride of Gray at last yielded to the influence of 
his friends, and he applied to Lord Bute for the situation. It was, however, 
given to the tutor of Sir James Lowther; and the most distinguished man of 
letters then in the university, and perhaps the most elegant scholar of tlie 
age, was left to his poverty, or to a state that but too much resembled it. 

At a subsequent period, while he was still pursuing “ the silent tenor of 
his doom,” the professorship was once more vacant. It must ever have 
been amongst the most pleasing recollections of the Duke of Grafton, that 
he was the minister whose fortune it was to have directed the rays of royal 
Iwunty to their noblest object, and to have cheered, with a parting gleam, 
the twilight path and closing hours of the poet Gray. 

His Grace had a second time the merit of making an honourable choice in 
the late professor. Dr, Symonds. From him the chair has received a very 
valuable library. But it is to be lamented that a little before his death, he 
destroyed the lectures he had delivered, and all his historical papers. 
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1809. 

BARBARIANS AND ROMANS. 

O F the ancient world we derive our knowledge from the 
sacred Scriptures and the writings of Greece and Rome. 
We have no other sources of inforinatiun on which we can 
well depend ; but every such information must be at all times 
interesting. Tliere is no nation, however removed from us by 
distance or by time, whose history will not be always a subject 
of rational curiosity to a i cflecting mind: yet the student of 
ancient history will find his attention irresistibly drawn to 
• three particular nations—the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews: these are names for ever associated with our best 
feelings and our 'first interests : the poets and the orators, 
the sages and the heroes of Greece, and Rome still animate 
our imaginations and instruct our minds; and the law-giver 
of Israel led his people from Kgypt to give biith to .the 
prophets of our religion, and when the fulness of time was 
come, to the Saviour of the world. 

Ancient history is not e.xcluded : a knowledge of it is 
pre-supposed in the study of modern history; a knowledge, 
at least, of those events, which can now be ascertained, and 
of those nations more partieularly whose taste, philosophy, 
and religion are still visible in our own. Ancient history at 
last conducts us to the exclusive consideration of the Romans. 
Rome is the only figure left in the foreground of the picture; 
but in the distance are seen the northern nations, who are now 
to come forward and to share with the Romans our curiosity 
and attention. 

These nations had already been but too well known to the 
Roman people. They had destroyed five consular armies— 
encountered Marius—contended with Julius Cresar—annihi- 
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lated Varus and his three legions, and given the title of Ger- 
manicus to the first Roman of his age: 

In the time of Marcus Antoninus a general union was 
formed by the Barbarians, and they were not subdued till 
after a long and doubtful conflict. 

About the middle of the third century, under the reign of 
Valerian and Gallienus, they began every where to press 
forward, and were seen fairly struggling with the Romans for 
the empire of Europe. 

Here then we are to make our first pause; we are to stop 
and reflect upon the scene before us. We have the civilized 
and uncivilized portions of the world contending —we have the 
two great divisions of mankind, which then e.xisted, drawn up 
in array. What were the exact characters of each ?—which 
was likely to prevail ?—what was to be the result of this 
strange and tremendous collision? These are the great ques¬ 
tions that occur at this remarkable juncture, at this critical 
interval between the ancient and modern history of the Euro- 
peap nations. JVe are not without our means of inquiry 
into this interesting subject. We will take each of these 
questions in their order. 1st, What were the exact characters 
of the Barbarians and the Romans at this extraordinary 
crisis? With respect to the Barbarians—fortunately for us 
they fell nnder the observation first of one of the most cele¬ 
brated men, and afterwards of one of the most celebrated 
writers of antiquity—of Caesar and of Tacitus: to them we 
must refer. I will say a word of each in their order. The 
Commentaries of Caesar must be consulted, not only in the 
sixth book, but in the first and fourth. And here I must 
observe, that though the Celts or Gauls are not to be con¬ 
founded with the Gothic nations, who finally overran the 
Roman Empire, still there is not a part of the work that is not 
connected with the general subject; the whole is a picture 
of the two great portions into which mankind might be then 
divided (the civilized and the barbarians), while it professes 
to be only an account of the campaigns of Cmsar in Gaul. I 
will cite an example or two; and I do this the more readily 
and the more at length, that I may, as early as possible, and 
as strongly as possible, enforce upon the minds of my hearers 
the following remai’k:—that there is nothing of so much 
consequence to the reader of history as to acquire the art of 
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drawing from an original author such inferences as the author 
himself never expected would be made by his readers, and 
perhaps never intended they should make. Cmsar, for in¬ 
stance, is not giving an avowed description of the Germans, 
when he gives us the reply of Ariovistus ; yet how could he 
have described the military force of the country more strongly ! 
“ Fight us, if you please,” said the bold Barbarian; “ you 
will learn to know us ; we are a nation that have been under 
no roof within the last fourteen years.” “Quum vellet, 
congrederetur; intellecturum, quid invieti Germani et excr- 
citatissimi armis, qui intra annos qiiatnordecim tectum non 
subissent, virtute possunt.” 

Again, Cmsar docs not profess to illustrate the unsettled 
nature of these nations and their frequent migrations; yet 
these facts appear in every page of his work. He begins with 
the migration of the Helvetii—what was the reason ? They 
found, it seems, their territory inadequate to their numbers, 
and unworthy of their renown. From one passage we may 
collect what their territory was; from another their nnmbcrs: 
and as the population could scarcely have been that of nine 
to a s([uare mile, the fact must have been, though the country 
was mountainous, that they were tieice and restless, and 
unskilled in agricultui’e. They stated their fighting men to 
be ninety-two thousand ; and with this force they were ready 
to undertake an expedition of this doubtful nature. After a 
conflict with Ciesar little more than a fourth of the w/tofe 
nation returned; that is, nearly three hundred thousand 
people must have perished—a specimen of the calamities by 
which these migrations must have been often attended. 
Again, Caisar is giving no description of the unhappy state 
of mankind at this period ; yet after tolling us the story of 
the Atuatici, (B. ii.) and speaking of a strong hold into which 
they had thrown themselves, as a last resource, his words arc 
these;—“Postridie ejus diei, refractis portis, quum jam de- 
fenderet nemo; atque intromissis militibus nostris; sectionem 
ejus oppidi universam Ctesur vendidit: ab his, qui emcrant, 
capitum nnmerus ad eum rclatus est, quinquaginta trium 
millium,”— i. e. in fact there seems to have been no difficulty 
in selling, as slaves, fifty-three thousand people at a time, in 
the heart of Europe. 

No occurrence can be mentioned more as a thing of course ; 
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such we know from other sources was the common fate of 
the vanquished, at a time when war seems to have been the 
great business of human life. What then must have been the 
state of mankind ? 

Csesar is not taking any pains to illustrate the military 
character of either the Barbarians or the Romans: yet he 
tells us that the Nervii, from the dead bodies of their country¬ 
men, threw their darts, as from an eminence, and seized and 
returned the pila, which had been hurled at them by the 
Romans.—“ His dejectis et coacervatis cadaveribus, qui 
superessent, ut ex tumulo, tela in nostros conjicerent: pilaque 
intercepta remitterent.”—In the next section he tells us, that 
of six hundred of their senators, three only remained ; and 
of sixty thousand fighting men, scarcely five hundred. No 
doubt this was one of the mo'^t tremendous conflicts in the 
course of his campaigns, but if such facts ever occurred, what 
must in general have been the vanquished, and what the 
victors ? 

In this manner from indirect notices in the recital of an 
original author, a more lively idea can often be formed, than 
from the most regular and professed description. Such a 
description, however, of the Gauls and Germans is given by 
Cmsar in the sixth book. Of the former the picture is short, 
but striking—“ Plebs poene servorum habetur loco; qu® per 
se nihil audet, et nulli adhibetur concilio—Viri in uxores, 
sicuti in liberos, vit® necisque habent, potestatem.—Qui in 
prmliis periculisque versantur, aut pro victimis homines im- 
molant; aut se imraolaturos, vovent. Administrisque ad ea 
sacrificia Druidibus utuntur.” 

A horrible description follows : a wicker figure of a man, 
immense in size, the interstices of which were to be filled up 
with living men and then burnt. “ Alii immani magnitudine 
simulacra habent, quorum contexts viminibus membra, vivis 
hominibus complent; quibus succensis circumvent! llamma 
exanimantur homines.” So ingenious is the dullest super¬ 
stition in contriving its abominable torments. The Druids, 
indeed, settled the temporal disputes of the community, and 
gave instructions in astronon^, the doctrine of immortality, 
8lc.— “Non interire animas ; raulta pr®tereade sideribus; de 
rerum natura,” 8ic. But what knowledge of any value could 
be taught by the priests of so gloomy a superstition ? 
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So much for the Gauls. With respect to the Germans, they 
had no Druids. They approached to the state of a pastoral 
nation; placed their glory in having a solitude of terror 
around their borders; had, in peace, no magistrates but 
their chieftains; created dictators in war; and every means 
was ado|;ted to make the nation hardy and content, by con¬ 
stantly exposing them to the inclemencies of a German 
climate and by banishing the distinctions of property and 
wealth. Such is a most slight sketch of the assistance which 
we derive from Caisar in our wish to acquire a knowledge of 
the Barbarians. 

We will next advert to Tacitus. More than a hundred 
veai’s after the Germans had attracted the notice of Cmsar, 
they w'cre delineated by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, and 
that, ill a professed work on the subject, “ De Moribus Ger- 
manoruni.” 

The figures arc still bold and savage, but something of a 
more soft and agreeable liglit is diffused (hovf^er faintly) 
over the picture. In our estimation of the whole, some allow¬ 
ance must be made for the great historian himself. We may 
Vememlicr in our own times how the eloquent Uoussean, amid 
the vices of civilized life, could sigh for the innocence and the 
virtue—“ the sublime science of simple souls”—which he 
conceived could he only found amid the rocks and the forests 
of uncultivated man. 

The sensibility of Tacitus—a man of imagination also— 
exasperated by the licentiousness of Rome, may be suspected, 
in like manner, of having surveyed these unpolished Barba¬ 
rians with considerable indulgence. The manly virtues were 
undoubtedly to be found among them; but to the perfection 
o.' the human character it is necessary that these should be 
softened by humanity and dignified by knowledge. 

I stop to observe that savage and civilized life may each 
exhibit the disgusting extremes of opposite evil: but the one 
uniformly, the other only partially. It is in vain to fly from 
one, to be lost in the still more frightful degradation of the 
other; and the propensities and capacities of our nature 
seem clearly to indicate that we are intended not for solitude 
and torpor, but for society and improvement. 

Whatever value we may justly affix to the account of 
Caesar, the treatise of Tacitus is still more distinct, complete. 
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and important. There is no work of profane literature that 
has been so studied and discussed. 

The whole has such a reference to the manners and govern¬ 
ments of Europe, that every part of it has been examined by 
antiquarians and philosophers; and there is no labour which 
we must not willingly employ, if it be necessary, to familiarize 
our minds to a treatise so celebrated and so important. I 
must suppose this done, and proceed. When we have thus 
formed a general idea of the Barbarians, we must next en¬ 
deavour to understand the character and situation of the 
Romans. 

The original classic writers of Rome must be consulted ; 
but they must be medilated, not read; the student has pro¬ 
bably read most of them already : but with respect to all the 
classical writings of antiquity I must digress for a moment 
to observe, that it is one thing to know their beauties and 
their difficult passages, and another, to turn to our own advan¬ 
tage the iiiA'mation they contain. It is one thing to enrich 
our imagination and form our taste; it is another, to draw 
from them the materials of our own reasonings, to enlarge 
our knowledge of human nature, and to give efficacy to our 
own labours by observing the images of the human mind, as 
reflected in the mirrors of the past. He, who is already a 
scholar, should endeavour to be more; it is possible that he 
may be possessed of treasures, which he is without the wish 
or the ability to use. And here I would recommend to my 
hearers one of the essays of Mr. Hume; that, on the populous¬ 
ness of ancient nations; this essay will illustrate my mean¬ 
ing. My hearers may probably never have heard ofMr. Hume 
as a man of learning, but this essay may serve to shew the 
difference between what a man of learning often is, and what 
he sometimes, as in the case of Mr. Hume, may become; 
between him, who not only reads, but thinks; who can acquire 
not only a knowledge of words and sentences (investigations 
in themselves of perfect importance), but can carry his know¬ 
ledge into investigations of a still higher nature, the study of 
the principles of human nature and political society. The 
same essay may also illustrate the art, which I have already 
announced, of drawing inferetices from a work which the 
author never intended to supply. Of this art no master has 
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ever yet appeared, equal to Mr. Hume. But to return to our 
more immediate subject, the chai'acters of the Barbarians and 
Romans. 

After such writers, as I have mentioned or alluded to, the 
three first chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History, and the ninth, 
must be most diligently studied. These chapters may seive 
to point out more particularly the classical authors that 
should be consulted—they are very comprehensively and 
powerfully written; nothing more can be wanted to give 
the most .lively and complete idea of the Romans and the 
Barbarians, and to enable us to understand and sympathize 
with the great contest that was to ensue. I must again 
suppose this done, and the student having thus acquainted 
himself with the state of the barbarous and civilized nations 
of Europe, at this remarkable epoch, may be next employed 
in considering our second question—Which of the two de¬ 
scriptions of combatants was likely to prevail—what were the 
natural and acquired advantages and disadvantage of each ? 

When we read' the account of the hardiness and fierce 
courage of the Barbarians, it seems impossible that they 
■should bo, by any other human beings, resisted ; and yet 
still more impossible to suppose, that the Roman legions 
can be overcome, when we consider, on the other hand, their 
skill, their courage, and their discipline; the long result of 
many ages of experience and victory: arms, science, and 
union are on one side; savage nature and freedom on the 
other. The ultimate success, however, of the Barbarians 
could not well be doubted : every change, it was clear, 
would be in their favour; it was the contest of youth against 
age, of hope against fear. 

In the civilized state the government had degenerated into 
a military despotism: the vital principle was in decay; the 
freedom, the genius of Rome was gone for ever. Discipline, 
it was evident, would in the Barbarians continually improve 
—among the Romans gradually disappear. The jealousies 
and dissensions of the Barbarians on one side might delay 
the event; as might, on the other, great ability and virtue in 
the Roman emperors. But a succession of such merit could 
not be expected. Under the military government of the army 
(a government of anarchy and licentiousness) the character of 
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the Roman people, and of the anny itself, would eventually 
sink and perish: and a few Barbarian chieftains arising at 
difierent periods, of sufficient ability to combine and direct 
the energies of their countrymen, would, it was evident, at 
first shake and at length overwhelm the licentious affluence, 
the relaxed discipline, the broken, the wasted, the distracted 
powers of the empire of Rome. Such, indeed, was the fact. 
The particular events and steps of this great revolution are to 
be seen in the history of Gibbon. 

There is likewise an history of the Germans, written 
originally in German by Mascou, and an English translation 
by Lediard, where the facts are told more simply and intel¬ 
ligibly ; and to tbe learning and merit of this author, Mr. 
Gibbon bears ample testimony. 

The fall of the Empire of the West was evidently to be 
expected for the reasons we have mentioned; but to these 
might have been added, by any reasoner at tbe time, the 
possibility Aat a new torrent of Barbarians might rush into 
Europe from the north-east and the plains of Scythia. The 
empire had never been undisturbed, and had often suffered 
very severe defeats in that quarter; such a calamity might 
not prove fatal, though dreadful, even to the Germans; but 
there was every probability that it would complete the 
destruction of Rome. Such an irruption did in fact take 
place; the nation of the Huns suddenly appeared, savages 
still more odious and terrific than had before been experi¬ 
enced. From the north of China they had passed or retreated 
to the confines of the Volga, from thence to the Tanais, and 
after they had defeated the Alani, they pressed onward to the 
conquest of Europe. 

The Goths themselves, on whom they first descended, 
considered them as the offspring of witches and infernal 
spirits in the deserts of Scythia; an opinion that forcibly 
expressed, how unsightly was their appearance, and bow 
tremendous their hostility. 

An account of this invasion, and of the nation itself, may 
be read in the twenty-sixth, thirty-fourth, and thirty-fifth 
chapters of Mr. Gibbon: and notwithstanding the range of 
knowledge displayed, and the masterly compression of the 
subject, the reader will be often reminded, but too painfully. 
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of the simplicity of Hume and the perspicuous though some¬ 
what laboured elegance of Robertson. 

This dreadful visitation of the Huns did not, after all, 
destroy the Roman empire, or leave that impression on the 
face of Europe, which might have been expected. When the 
fierce Attila was no more, the force of his nation gradually 
decayed: Attila himself retreated from Gaul, which in the 
progress of his conquests he had attacked; and this whole 
irruption of the Huns must be considered chiefly as a sort of 
temporary interruption to the great contest between the 
northern nations and Rome. To this contest our attention 
must again return, and we must pursue the fall of the Western 
Empire, as shown in the stately and brilliant narrative of 
Gibbon. The northern nations we shall now see every where 
triumphant: distinct divisions of them taking their station; 
the Franks in Gaul, the Visigoths in Spain, the Burgun¬ 
dians on the Rhone, the Austro Goths in Italy; and the 
western empire, at last, sinking under the great leader of his 
nation, Odoacer, who was himself subdued by the renowned 
Theodoric. 

And now a second epoch is presented to us,—the fall of 
the western empire of Rome and the rise of the diflerelit 
empires of the Barbarians; and therefore now comes the 
third and the last question which we have mentioned; What 
was to be the result of this tremendous collision between the 
civilized and uncivilized portions of mankind, and of this 
ultimate triumph of the Barbarians 1 

Could we suppose a philosopher to have lived at this 
period of the world, elevated by benevolence and enlightened 
by learning and reflection, concerned for the happiness of 
mankind, and capable of comprehending it, we can conceive 
nothing more interesting, than would to him have appeared 
the situation and fortunes of the human race. The civilized 
world, he would have said, is sinking in the west before these 
endless tribes of savages from the north. The sister-empire 
of Constantinople in the east, the last remaining refuge of 
civilization, must soon be overwhelmed by similar irruptions 
of Barbarians from the north-west, from Scythia, or the 
remoter east. What can be the consequence ? Will the world 
be lost in the darkness of ignorance and ferocity ? sink, never 

D 
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to emerge ? Or will the wrecks of literature and the arts, that 
may survive the storm, be fitted to strike the attention of 
these rude conquerors, or sufficient to enrich their minds 
with the seeds of future improvement? Or, lastly, and on the 
other hand, may not this extended and dreadful convulsion 
of Europe be, after all, favourable to the human race ? Some 
change is necessary; the civilized world is no longer to be 
respected; its manners are corrupted, its literature has long 
declined, its religion is lost in controversy, or debased by 
superstition. There is no genius, no liberty, no virtue; surely 
the human race will be improved by the renewal which it 
will receive from the influx of these freeborn warriors : man¬ 
kind, fresh from the hand of nature, and regenerated by 
this new infusion of youth and vigour, will no longer exhibit 
the vices and the weakness of this decrepitude of humanity : 
their aspect will be erect, their step firm, their character 
manly. There are not wanting the means to advance them 
to perfection; the Roman law is at hand to connect them 
with each other: Christianity to unite them to their Creator: 
they are already free. The world will, indeed, begin anew, 
but it will start to a race of happiness and glory. Such, we 
nftiy conceive, might have been the opposite speculations of 
any enlightened reasoner at that critical period. But with 
what eagerness would he have wished to penetrate into 
futurity! how would he have sighed to lift up that awful 
veil which no hand can remove, no eye can pierce! with 
what intensity of curiosity would he have longed to gaze 
upon the scenes, that were in reality to approach! And could 
such an anticipation of the subsequent history of the world 
have been indeed allowed him, with what variety of emotions 
would he have surveyed the strange and shifting drama that 
was afterwards exhibited by the conflicting reason and passions 
of mankind. The licentious warrior, the gloomy monk, the 
military prophet, the priestly despot, the shuddering devotee, 
the iron baron, the ready vassal, the courteous knight, the 
princely merchant, the fearless navigator, the patient scholar, 
the munificent patron, the bold reformer, the relentless bigot, 
the consuming martyr, the poet, the artist, and the philoso¬ 
pher, the legislator, the statesman, and the sage, all that 
were by their united virtues and labours to assist the progress 
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of the human race, all that were at last to advance society to 
the state which, during the greater part of the last century, 
it so happily had reached, the state of balanced power, of 
diffused humanity and knowledge, of political dignity, of 
private and public happiness. 

There are periods in the history of mankind, when wishes 
like these to look into futurity, strange and unmeaning as to 
colder minds they may at first sight appear, vain, as to 
minds the most ardent and enlightened we must confess 
them to be, are still natural and inevitable ; and aie felt, and 
deeply felt, by all intelligent men, to the very fatigue and 
sickening of curiosity. Such a period has been our <yvn ; it 
continued to be so for more than twenty years, from the 
breaking out of the French revolution in 1789. Such a 
period was found in the days of Columbus, and of Luther, 
Such, lastly, was the period which we are in this lecture 
more immediately considering, the period when the northern 
nations were every where prevailing; and the question was, 
what were to be the future fortunes of the world,—to what 
clianges were to be exposed the knowledge and civilization of 
the human race ? 

I must recommend it to you to take every opportunity*to 
pause in this manner, and to indulge any effort of the 
imagination by which you can suppose yourselves for a time 
transported into distant ages, taking part with the actors in 
the scene, animated with their hopes, alarmed by their fears, 
oppressed by their anxieties, their apprehensions for the 
fnture, their regrets for the past. For it is only by this 
plastic power of the mind, and these voluntary delusions, 
that either the instruction or the entertainment of history can 
be realized; that history can be thoroughly understood, or 
properly enjoyed. 

We return, then, to that memorable epoch in the history 
of Europe, to which I have endeavoured to direct your 
reflections. 

The Barbarians have every where broken down the Roman 
empire, and have established their own; they have taken their 
different stations. 

What then was the result? To what degree, on the one 
hand, was the independent ferocity of the Barbarians softened. 
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by that Christianity and those laws which were at the time 
in the possession of the Romans; and to what degree, on the 
other, was the degeneracy of the Romans elevated? What 
purity did their controversial religion, what freedom did their 
courtly jurisprudence, derive from the bold and native virtues 
of the Barbarians? 

In a word, what were the fortunes of the human race? 
What impression, what direction, did the happiness of man¬ 
kind receive ? 

The answer to these questions is not at first as favourable 
as might be wished: it is for some time contained in the history 
of the«Dark Ages. The dark ages were the more immediate 
result of this memorable crisis of the western world. 

And it is thus that the dark ages are almost the first 
subject that is to be encountered by the student of modem 
history. 

This is unfortunate—unfortunate more especially for the 
youthful student. Look at the writers that undertake the 
history of these times. They oppress you by their tediousness; 
they repel you by their very appearance, by the antiquarian 
nature of their researches, and the very size of their volumes. 
You recoil, and very naturally, from events and names, which 
you have never heard of before, which you do not expect 
to hear of again, and which, above all, it is impossible to 
remember. 

Were you to fly to the general history of Voltaire, you 
might be able to read indeed the page, from the occasional 
sprightliness of the remarks; but you would not be able to 
understand the events and characters, which yon would there 
see pass before your eyes, in a succession far too shadowy 
and rapid; nor would you be able more than before to 
remember what you had read. The only benefit that you 
would appear to derive would be this, that you would think 
you had learnt from the perusal, that though you remembered 
nothing, there was nothing worth remembering; that savages, 
under whatever name, were only fitted to disgust you; and that 
you bad better hasten to parts of history more authentic and 
more instructive. 

The same conclusion you would see drawn by Lord Boling- 
broke in his Letters on History. 
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Conclusions', however, like these, are not the proper con¬ 
clusions. 

The history of the dark ages, for all philosophic purposes, 
is neither without its authenticity nor its value, and yon must, 
in some way or other, acquire some knowledge of it; some 
knowledge of these barbarous times, and these our barbarous 
ancestors; because you must, by some means or other, see 
the manner in which the European character was formed; and 
from what elements the different governments of Europe have 
originally sprung. 

The European character, you must be aware, is not the 
Asiatic character, nor the native American character, but one 
singularly composed, and one that has been able to subjugate 
every other in the world. Nor is the European form of 
government like the Asiatic, nor is that of England like that 
of France, nor either, like that of Germany; and it is these 
differences and their origin—these differences both in the 
personal character of the individual of Europe, and in the 
general character of the constitution under which he lives— 
that are the first objects which present themselves to your 
diligence; and to trace them out and to understand them, 
must constitute your entertainment and support yonr dili¬ 
gence, while you are labouring through the history of the 
dark ages. 

I do not deny that the study of this particular part of 
modern history is difficult and tedious. In whatever way I 
can propose it to you, this must necessarily be the case. Those 
whose minds are of a philosophic cast may indeed undertake 
it with cheerfulness, and be left to pursue it with pleasure 
and success; but it is for me to endeavour to accommodate 
myself to minds of every description; and I shall therefore 
mention, in the first place, what I think may be attempted 
by any one, who hears me, however indisposed to antiquarian 
research. 

In the first place, then, there has been a book published 
by Mr. Butler, that on the present occasion I consider as 
invaluable—Butler on the German Constitution. Here will 
be found all the outlines of the subject. 

Let the detail be studied, whenever it is thought necessary, 
in Gibbon. 
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Let Hinault’s Abridgment, or Millot’s Abridgment, or 
rather Elements, of the French History, be referred to. 

These may be followed by Robertson’s Introduction to-his 
History of Charles V. 

And in this manner the student will be conducted through 
a long and dreary tract (which, howevef, it is entirely neces¬ 
sary he should travel through) with the least possible expense, 
as I conceive, of his time and his patience. 

In the lecture of to-morrow, I may allude to more books, 
and recommend more, than I have yet done; but in the first 
place, I have thought it best to describe, in the manner you 
have heard, the least possible eflTort that can be required from 
any one that is placed within the reach of a regular education 
in an improved country, like this of England. No good can 
be purchased without some labour; and though the opening 
of modern history may be repulsive, the portions of it that 
follow, will be found sufficiently attractive. 

You will now, therefore, understand what I wish you to 
bear away, as the sum and substance of the present lecture. 

That it was a very remarkable crisis of the world, when the 
Romans and Barbarians were contending for the empire of it 
—that you must endeavour to comprehend from the writers I 
first mentioned, Crnsar, Tacitus, and Gibbon, what were the 
characters of the combatants-.-and then ask yourselves what 
was likely to be the result. 

That the first and more immediate result was the dark 
ages. 

That these are, therefore, immediately to be studied ; not 
only as being the first result of such an extraordinary col¬ 
lision between the civilized and uncivilized portions of man¬ 
kind at the time, but because in these dark ages are to be 
found the elements of the European character and govern¬ 
ments, as they now exist. 

Studied, however, though they must be, that studied they 
cannot be, without great toil and patience. 

That to those who are ready to undergo such intellectual 
exertion, I shall address myself in subsequent lectures, but 
that in the mean time the readiest method I have to propose 
of acquiring proper information on this indispensable portion 
of modern history is, the study of Butler, Gibbon, Hcnault, 
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or Millot, and Robertson—his preface to the History of 
Charles V.: and that this course of reading I think very 
practicable. 

One word more, and I conclude. 

You have just heard the books I refer to. 

I have.now to add, that I think there are certain subjects 
which may be selected from the immense general subject of 
the dark ages, and which may give you an idea of the whole 
in the shortest and best manner. 

I hope, by mentioning them, to save you from being some¬ 
what bewildered by the variety of topics and the multiplicity 
of researches in which you might be engaged, if you properly 
studied even such writers, and no more than such writers, as 
I have just recommended; much more, if you passed on from 
them to others, such as I shall mention to-morrow. 

These subjects arc the following. 

You will see them enumerated in the Syllabus. 

First, in the French history—Clovis, the founder of the 
French monarchy and the Merovingian or first race of kings. 

Second, the Pepins and Charles Martel, the Mayors of the 
Palace. They administered, and the second Pepin at last 
seized the government and founded the second or Carlovin- 
gian race of kings.—And then. 

The third object of attention is Charlemagne. 

Out of the immense empire of Charlemagne arose the two 
great empires of Germany and France, which become the 
fourth point to be considered. 

Or rather, the point to be considered is, the manner in 
which the crown in the one case became hereditary, in the 
other elective. 

Again, in consequence of the intercourse which took place 
between the French princes and the Pope, the latter became 
a temporal prince. Which makes the temporal power of the 
Pope the fifth object of consideration. 

During this period the Feudal System had its origin—the 
sixth,. 

Chivalry is the seventh. 

In the German history, the great objects of attention are 
the struggles between the popes and the emperors—the 
eighth. 
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The rise and prosperity of the free and imperial Cities and 
commercial communities in Italy and erery part of Europe, 
more particularly of the Hanseatic league—the ninth. , 

You will thus reach the subject of the Crusades—the tenth. 

These are, I conceive, the main subjects; but there is one 
yet remaining, which in point of order I should have men¬ 
tioned first, the Laws of the Barbarians—the eleventh. 

You will find this subject alluded to in the books I have 
mentioned, and you will immediately see its importance— 
the laws of a people, you cannot but be aware, will always 
give you the best and readiest insight into their political 
situation. 

Tbe laws of the Barbarians will therefore best show you 
what was the more immediate result of the collision we have 
so often alluded to between the civilized and uncivilized 
portions of mankind. 

This subject, however, is a large subject, and many of you 
may be unwilling to undertake it. 

I must endeavour to propose it to you in some way or 
other, that may afford me a proper chance of your considering 
it, and this I will do to-morrow. 

It may be as well too, perhaps, if I then enter a little more 
into the subjects I have just mentioned ; and this therefore I 
will do, though I must necessarily be very brief. 

I cannot but reinembgr how I have been affected myself 
by this portion of modem history in my progress through it 
as a student ; in other words, and to confess the truth, how 
disheartened and overpowered I have at times been; and 
I must now therefore remind you of what I have proposed to 
myself as the great end and hope of these lectures—the 
enabling of you to read history with better advantage for 
yourselves. 

I shall be too fortunate if it is possible for me so to assist 
you in your labours; and so to furnish you with prefatory 
principles and information, that you may hereafter approach 
the subject at once as masters and as scholars; with the 
curiosity of the one, and the philosophic views of the other. 
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LAWS OF THE BARBARIANS. 


I N iny last lecture I endeavoured to draw your attention, 
1st, to that crisis of human affairs which took place during 
the contest of the northern nations with the Romans for the 
empire of Europe; and, 2ndly, to the dark ages which imme¬ 
diately followed. I did so, because in that contest and in 
those dark ages, not only one of the most interesting epochs 
may be found in the history of the human race, but also the 
first outlines and the great original sources and elements of 
the character of the European individual and of the European 
governments. 

1 mentioned to you the books to which you might refer for 
information; and those subjects which I thought you might 
select from the rest, as the most likely to give you, in the 
shortest time, a commanding view of tjie whole. 

I announced to you, as I concluded my lecture, that I 
should furnish you to-day with a few observations on each of 
these subjects, the better to enable you to form some general 
notion of them at present, and to study them hereafter. 

This I will now do, and shall therefore have to mention 
more books than I have hitherto done. The fact is, that 
I had originally drawn up, with considerable labour, such 
statements and observations on these subjects, and on the 
earlier parts of the French and German histories, as I had 
conceived would have given my hearer an adequate view of 
them, and saved him much fatigue of his spirits and occupa¬ 
tion of his time. 

But afler considering what I had written, I became satisfied 
that I had attempted too much; that all such subjects and 
all such periods of history must be left to the study, more or 
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less laborious, of every man for himself; and that they cannot 
be discussed or described in any sucH general manner, as can 
save him from the necessity of his own exertions. 

Allusions must be made at every moment to characters 
and events, which have been scarcely heard of, and which 
cannot therefore be understood. 

Estimates must be given, the propriety of which cannot be 
judged of; criticisms entered upon, necessarily unintelligible; 
and on the whole, that which it would be a labour to consider, 
if offered in the shape of a book to a reader in his closet, 
cannot be presented in the shape of a lecture to a hearer. 

I can therefore only mention the exertions I have really 
made, the most fatiguing I have had to make, the better to 
justify myself in requiring what I esteem but necessary 
exertions from others; and I shall sufficiently exercise your 
patience, if, instead of discussing these subjects, as I had 
endeavoured to do, in several lectures, which 1 have now 
dismissed, I make an observation on each subject, as I yes¬ 
terday proposed to do, merely to assist ^ou in taking proper 
measures for your own instruction. 

1st. then, an account of Clovis and the earlier portions of 
the French history is to be found in Gibbon. 

2nd. With respect to fhe mayors of the palace. The obser¬ 
vations of Montesquieu are here very satisfactory. 

But in all and in every part of these subjects, and of all 
this history, the work of the Abb4 de Mably is inestimable. 

The French history to one not a native of France, would be 
a subject of despair, would be totally unintelligible without 
his assistance; and when I recommend him to others, I ought 
to do it in the language of the most perfect gratitude for the 
relief be has so often or rather so continually afforded me. 

3rd. With respect to Charlemagne, the great conqueror of 
his age. 

There is a life by Eginhart, who lived in his family; and 
as'it is very concise and intelligible, more especially as it is 
an original document, it is well worthy of your perusal. 

But it is too much in the nature of an eloge—nothing 
is criticized—nothing censured. The reader must think for 
himself. Eginhart never speculates or enters into the causes 
of events or their consequences. 
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Thus he mentions the great defeat of the Mahometans in 
the plains of France, by Charles Martel, and the elevation of 
Pepin to the throne, “ per auctoritatem Romani Pontificis," 
without the slightest comment. 

Eginhart gives a few, but too few, of the particulars of the 
private life and manners of the emperor. That he in vain 
endeavoured, when too late, to learn to write, &c. 8cc. 

Montesquieu is loud in the praise of this prince—the 
Abbe de Mably is still more distinct in his approbation. Their 
approbation is valuable, and should be weighed by the 
student j for a less favourable, but masterly estimate of his 
merits is given by Mr. Gibbon in his forty-ninth chapter. 
His animadversions seem but too just, yet the estimate on 
the whole is not sufficiently indulgent. In judging of Char¬ 
lemagne the studeilt will no doubt recollect the nature of all 
genius and all merit, that it is relative to the age in which 
it appears. 

So much for the third subject I mentioned—the subject of 
Charlemagne. 

4th. After the decease of Charlemagne his immense em¬ 
pire fell into the great divisions of Italy, France, and Ger¬ 
many. 

And now, the point which should attract, I think, your 
attention, is the manner in which the crown in France became 
hereditary, but in Germany elective, and the consequences of 
these two dilFerent events. There are some conclusions that 
may be drawn from the nature of man so clearly, that they 
may be extended to politics, aud even formed into maxims— 
e. g. that hereditary is preferable to elective monarchy. The 
objections to elective monarchy have been always verified in 
the history of mankind. A thousand years ago it might 
have been foretold that if in France, the crown became 
heVeditary, and in Germany elective, the one kingdom would 
be compact and powerful, the other comparatively divided 
and weak ; that from their vicinity these empires would 
subsist in a state of mutual jealousy ; and that in all contests 
with its great neighbour, Germany would, from its constitu¬ 
tion, lose all its natural strength ; that as the crown was 
elective, and as the great lords had fallen into a few exclu¬ 
sive combinations, the event must be, either that one of these 
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dynasties would gain the ascendant, and ■’educe the whole 
into something like an hereditary empire; or if not strong 
enough to seize the whole power, then, that some secondary 
potentate might always be able to unite itself with France, 
and embroil and weaken, if not ultimately destroy the whole. 
It might also have been stated as a general maxim, that the 
evils attendant on an elective monarchy would be lessened, 
the more completely the election was transferred from the 
general assemblies of the kingdom to a few electors, as repre¬ 
sentatives of the whole kingdom. All these points might 
have been stated long before the different fortunes of Germany 
and Poland had become examples in history; and though it be 
very difficult, as I must repeat, to reduce politics to a science, 
yet there seem some principles in human nature so steady, 
that a few maxims may be formed universally applicable. 

The origin of this important difference in the constitution 
of France and Germany should be considered. Yon will do 
therefore well to observe in the work of Pfeffel, at tlie end of 
each reign,' and of each dynasty, how th? custom of election 
was preserved in the German empire, till the right received 
its formal establishment in the electoral college, by the golden 
bull of Charles IV. Hqw chance and circumstances contri¬ 
buted to this remarkable difference between the two king¬ 
doms. This latter part of the subject may be still more 
completely seen in the Abb4 de Mably, particularly in the 
sixth chapter of the fourth book. The French history too, 
must be /ead with this particular point present to your 
remembrance— how, for instance, in France the crown became 
hereditary. 

With respect to the fifth point, the rise of the temporal 
power of the Pope, there is a very clear and concise account 
given by Mr. Butler, to which I refer. Koch too is very 
satisfactory, though concise. The church of Rome seetbs 
originally to have derived its property and its magistracy 
from Constantine. Pepin successfully applied to the pope 
to sanction his unjust seizure of the crown, and the see of 
Rome was, in return, complimented afterwards with the grant 
of the ex-archate of Ravenna and the Pentapolis. 

The intercourse between Charlemagne and Pope Adrian 
was of a similar nature, and very beneficial to the see. Pepin 
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might little conceive, when he applied to the pope for the 
sanction of his opinion and authority, to what extent the sort 
of interference, he requested, would be afterwards carried; 
and it is by these transactions between the kings of France 
and the popes, that this period of history is for ever rendered 
memorable to the nations of Europe. What immediately 
gave rise to this power of the pope, for which the world was 
so prepared, was the controversy about the worship of 
images: a masterly account of the whole subject, including 
the commencement of this temporal authority, will be found 
in Mr. Gibbon’s forty-ninth chapter. 

The reflection of the reader may justly be drawn, not only 
to the origin of the temporal power of the pope, hut to the 
controversy itself—the controversy about images, so illus¬ 
trative of the character of mankind, ever ready to lose the 
practice of religion in contests about its speculative points or 
ceremonial observances. 

6th. The next subject, the Feudal System, is one on which 
the student may exhaust his time and exercise hif diligence 
to ,any extent he pleases: it has employed the penetration 
and industry of innumerable antiquarians, philosophers, and 
lawyers, in whose inquiries and dissertations he may, if he 
pleases, for ever wander. With respect, however, to the 
origin and leading features of this memorable institution, his 
attention may perhaps be confined to the observations of 
Montesquieu, the Abbe de Mably, Robertson, Stuart in his 
View of Society in Europe, and Millar. » 

In Montesquieu he may perhaps be somewhat disap¬ 
pointed. Great learning and great power of remark are 
displayed, but the whole is perplexing and unsatisfactory, 
and therefore very fatiguing: the inquiry does not proceed 
from step to step, and then arrive at a conclusion; remark 
follows remark, and one dissertation is succeeded by another, 
of which it is not easy to see the connexion; the parts are 
not combined into a whole by the author himself, nor can 
they be, by his reader. It is not so with Millar, Robertson, 
or Stuart, or the Abb6 de Mably ; these authors are at once 
concise, unaffected, and intelligible. The institution of the 
feudal system must be traced, if possible, through such 
ancient records as are come down to us; and the student, by 
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reading the authors just mentioned, and looking at the 
references they make to the capitularies and state papers 
which appear in Baluze, if he has not the greater work of the 
Benedictines near him, Recueil dcs Ilistoriens des Gaules et 
de la France, may sufficiently understand the nature of this 
important subject. The institution itself, though destined so 
materially to affect the form and happiness of society, grew 
up insensibly, and its steps and gradations cannot now be 
marked. Upon consulting the books I have recommended, 
it will appear, in the first place, that the notion of the feudal 
system, which is generally formed, is not accurate. It does 
not seem to have been, as is supposed, a system adopted by 
the northern nations merely for the sake of preserving their 
conquests; even Dr. Robertson himself, in his earlier con- 
sidersftion of this subject, seems to have too nearly approached 
to some such mistake as this. It will be found that lands 
were held originally by each soldier as his own, allodial; 
his share of the spoil on the first conquest of a country; in 
the next ^ace, lands were held as beneficia, lands given by 
the king or leader: but a fief is more than all this—it is lands 
held on a condition of military or other service, on a condition 
of vassalage to some superior lord. The Abb6 de Mably 
makes it sufficiently probable that beneficia of this kind, i. e. 
that fiefs, were first introduced by Charles Martel. The 
authors I have referred to explain sufficiently the progress of 
this system; how the fiefs became at last hereditary; how 
the system of rear fief and rear vassal, of fief within fief, 
at last obtained; how the same general system, with various 
distinctions, was extended to ecclesiastical property; how, at 
last, all the property was converted (allodial as well as 
beneficial), upon the regular principles of human nature, into 
feudal property; how kingdoms fell into a few great fiefs, of 
which the monarch himself became at last the great holder, 
and therefore the great feudal lord, with more or less 
influence and authority, according to the fortune or talents 
of his ancestors and himself. Thus, in the course of two 
centuries, the fiefs, for instance, in France had become 
hereditary, the whole kingdom had fallen into eight or 
nine great feudal baronies; of these Hugh Capet held the 
strongest, and being the first in ability, amongst these feudal 
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chiefs, as well as in possessions, he usurped the crown, and 
transmitted it to his posterity. 

Stuart produces his reasons for insisting upon his great 
distinction in the history of the feudal association, viz. that it 
w^s originally a bond of love, amity, aud friendship, not of 
oppression, its second and degraded period. 

This must be considered. But how soon and how completely 
it degenerated may be seen from turning to what were called 
the fendal incidents, which may be found in Blackstone, in 
the notes to Stuart, and in the second of the Appendixes of 
Hume’s History. The advantages and disadvantages of this 
system may be collected not only from the writers I have 
mentioned, but from Dr. Millar, who considers it as a system 
necessarily arising from the nature and mannem of these 
northern nations; tribes of independent warriors ptlt into 
possession by their conquests of extensive tracts of country, 
inhabited by a more civilized people. And, on the whole, 
however natural mi^ht be the rise and subsequent establish¬ 
ment of the system, and whatever might have been the 
benefits which it might have afforded to society during smne ' 
of its earlier periods, a consideration of the incidents, which I 
have mentioned, will show clearly, that it must soon have 
become one of the greatest political evils that a community 
could have to struggle with. No doubt the state of anarchy 
from which the feudal system saved society must be duly 
considered. Whatever was fitted, as was the feudal system, 
to bind men together by any sense of protection, of gratitude, 
of fidelity, of reciprocal obligation ; whatever was likely to 
create or uphold any generous feelings or milder virtues 
among them; whatever had a tendency to protect Europe 
from any one great conqueror; whatever introduced or main¬ 
tained among men any notion of legal or political right, was 
during a long interval (such was then the unhappy state of 
the world) of the greatest consequence to the world. But 
when this office had been rendered to mankind, the feudal 
system became in its turn a source of the most incessant, 
vexatious, unfeeling, and atrocious oppression, and a great 
impediment to all prosperity and improvement. These two 
different situations of the system and of the world must be 
kept distinctly in remembrance. 
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7th. The subject of Chivalry may be found in the work of 
Stuart, and there is a short notice of it in the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Gibbon. The Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry, by 
Monsieur de St. Palaye, is the book generally referred to ; 
and it must by all means be considered, but it i^a work 
very defective; it contains, indeed, a sufficient discussion of 
the education, character, and exercises of the knights, but 
there is not united with these, as there should have been, 
any philosophic account of the rise, influence and decline 
of chivalry. These important topics are, indeed, taken up 
and laid down several times in different parts of the work; 
but never pursued or discussed in any steady and effective 
manner. I am not aware that this has been properly done or 
regularly attempted by any writer ; which, considering the 
presefit advanced state of literature, is somewhat remarkable. 
The work of Palaye may be found, where it first appeared, in 
the Mfimoires de I’Academie, twentieth volume. 

8th. In the German history, to which we next allude, and 
indeed in the history of every part of Europe at this period, 
the striking object of attention is the growth and immense 
strength of ecclesiastical power. The annals of England, 
France, and more especially of Germany, are abundantly 
crowded with instances of the kind. We must recollect that 
the different prerogatives of the emperor and pope were left 
in a state very vague and unsettled. The events of the con¬ 
test are seen in Pfeffel, in that part of his history which we 
now approach, the dynasties of the different houses of 
Saxony, Franconia, and Suabia. It is the earlier part of a 
struggle of this kind that is most interesting to a philosophic 
observer. It is then that the lessons of instruction are given ; 
it is then that are seen the slow and successive encroachments 
by which tyranny is at last established—the gradual acces¬ 
sions of shade by which a picture is at last lost in darkness; 
the awful example which proves that what is experiment to¬ 
day is precedent to-morrow, and right and law, however 
unjust and abominable, for succeeding generations. The 
steps by which the power of the pope became a despotism so 
complete, are marked with sufficient minuteness by Giannone, 
in his ecclesiastical chapters, particularly in his fifth chapter 
of his nineteenth book; and this will be sufficient for the 
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information of the student. Mr. Gibbon has made several 
valuable observations on the different emperors of the different 
dynasties during this period, and on their contests in Italy. 
The remarks of Pfeffel are particularly to be noted in the great 
interri^num. This is the period during which the preroga¬ 
tives of the states and the great public law of Germany 
gained a strength and assumed a form, which they never 
afterwards lost. 

9th. In Pfeffel, too, may be examined the next great object 
of remark which I have mentioned: that change, of all one 
of the most important, the improvement which took place 
in the condition of the imperial cities and the free and 
imperial cities about this time. As it is instructive to inves¬ 
tigate the progress of the abuse of power, so is it, to note the 
progress of human prosperity, often from beginnings the most 
unpromising. The important step in this progress was the 
enfranchisement that had been obtained by the inhabitants 
of these cities from the German emperor Henry V. about a 
century and a half before this period. They had not, how¬ 
ever, been admitted into the offices of the magistracy: this, 
after the death of Frederic II., in some way or other they 
effected, and at last became a part of the general constitution 
of Germany itself. However distant were these towns or 
little republics from each other, the sympathy of a common 
interest was every where felt. Their councils always har¬ 
monized, their enterprises were the same, and the league of 
the Rhine and the Hanseatic league taught a world of bar¬ 
barous priests and warriors to enjoy the industry and respect 
the courage of these new princes and potentates, the off¬ 
spring, indeed, of serfs and pedlars, but the civilizers and 
benefactors of mankind. In 1241, Lubeck united itself with 
a few neighbouring towns against some pirates of the Baltic. 
Their success gave rise to an union of all the commercial 
cities from the Vistula to the Rhine. Among these, the 
cities of Lubeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic, particu¬ 
larly Lubeck, had the direction of the general interests. 
London, Bergen, Novorogod, and Bruges, were the great 
depots: these conpected the north to the rest of Europe; 
Augsburg and Nuremburgh, in the heart of Germany, con¬ 
nected the north to Italy; and the Italian republics main- 
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tained the intercourse between the western and eastern 
divisions of mankind. Thus extensively did the Hanseatic 
league circulate the gifts of nature and the labours of art for 
nearly three centuries, and it at length declined, only because 
it had discharged its salutary office in the progress of society; 
and because it was superseded, on the discovery of the Indies, 
by that more natural and more complete, though still but too 
imperfect, system of commercial intercourse, which in de¬ 
fiance of all the jealousies of ignorance and all the interrup¬ 
tions and destruction of war, has so long continued to soften, 
to animate, and to improve the condition of humanity. 

10th. The memorable Crusades are amongst the objects 
that will in the next place present themselves to the student. 
They have been fully explained by Hume and other writers, 
but as they have called forth all the powers of the historian 
’ of the Decline and Fall, the student may have the advantage of 
his animated and comprehensive narrative; and more particu¬ 
larly may observe, in one of his notes, the original authorities 
on which his relation and remarks are founded. He is not 
only the last writer on these subjects, but one, who is not 
likely to leave much to be gleaned by those who come after 
him. 

In this slight manner I have endeavoured to mention, not 
to discuss, the great points of attention during these middle 
ages. I cannot deny that the perusal of this part of history 
is very fatiguing, but there is no part more important; it 
must at all events be considered. I hope that I have pre¬ 
sented it in a form in which it may be considered. It is only 
from a due meditation on these melancholy scenes and on 
human nature in this unfortunate situation, that the student 
can ever be taught properly to feel those blessings of civil, 
religious, and commercial liberty, by which the later periods 
of the world have been in comparison so happily distin¬ 
guished. 

I must now refer to the last remaining subject among those 
which I enumerated, as connected with this period of the 
history of the world. , 

You may remember, that in yesterday’s lecture I mentioned 
the Barbaric codes. 

The institutions and laws, to which these northern nations 
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conformed, existed long before they were reduced into form 
and writing; but this was at last done. They were enlarged, 
amended, and altered by different princes. 

Some general knowledge of them must be obtained. 

There are observations by Mr. Gibbon on these laws; there 
are some chapters in Montesquieu. 

It might be thought sufEcient to refer to the remarks of 
these great writers; but on this, as on all other occasions, 
some labour must be endured : the reader would receive from 
them a very general and imperfect impression, and that im¬ 
pression would soon pass away. The codes themselves must 
be (at least in part) perused ; but before this is attempted, we 
should refer to the histoiy of Gibbon, :ind afterwards to H6- 
i.o'ilt’s Abridgment of the History of France, so as to become 
somewhat acquainted with the names and characters of the 
princes mentioned in these codes, in the prefaces to them, 
and in the capitularies that follow them ; and should then, 
and not before, begin our survey of the volumes in which 
these barbaric laws and institutions are contained. 

. They arc (mblishcd by Lindenbrogius; his work is easily 
met willi. 

Thu work of Baluze contains the Capitularies : this work, 
too, can be every where found. The Capitularies were the 
laws or proclamations of different princes in succession from 
Clovis to Hugh Capet; and these, with the codes, indicate 
the character of the nations and governments to which they 
belong from the earliest time. Now it is impossible for me 
to attempt any examination, of these systems of law in this 
course of lectures, or for any one in any course of lectures, 
unless they were given for that precise purpose; but I had 
hoped, I must confess, that some of the leading laws of each 
code might have been exhibited by me, so as to have given 
some general idea of the whole. After spending, however, 
many hours on the work of Lindenbrock, and drawing up a 
detail, with such observations as I had conceived would have 
enabled my hearer to carry away the leading points of each 
code, and the differences by which they were distinguished 
from one another, 1 found, upon a revisal of what I had done, 
that the whole was a mass too unwieldy to be here produced, 
even though drawn up in the most summary way, and that. 
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at all events, the subject must be treated in some other 
manner. 

Upon looking, too, at these immense volumes, it was but 
too evident that a very small portion of them could ever be 
read by the historical student, yet it is perfectly necessary 
that some idea should be formed of them, or the history of 
Europe and the character of its inhabitants cannot properly 
be understood. 

What I propose, therefore, to the student is this: to select 
from the rest the Salique Code, and as it is short, I recommend 
it to be read through entirely. It is impossible, from the 
perusal of it, that a strong impression should not be left on 
the mind of the nature and character of our barbaric ances¬ 
tors. And with respect to the other codes, it appears to me 
that a very sufficient idea of these may be formed, if the 
“student will turn over the leaves of these codes and examine 
them with respect to the following points: 

1st. By whom the laws were made. 

2nd. What were their criminal punishments. 

3rd. What were the laws respecting the recovery of debts. 

4th. What respecting the transmission of property. 

5th. What with respect to the female sex. 

6th. What with respect to the liberty of the subject: the 
laws of treason, for instance. 

7th. By whom the laws were administered.' 

I consider an inquiry into the barbaric codes so tedious and 
yet so important, that to illustrate my meaning, and to make 
some attempt at least of my own with respect to them, I will 
venture to trespass a little upon my hearers’ patience, and 
take a^survey of the Salique Code, for instance, in the manner 
which I conceive the student may himself adopt with respect 
to the remaining codes. Thus, 1st. By whom was this Salique 
Code drawn up and enacted ? The answer to this inquiry 
may be found in the prefaces, which are on the whole curious 
and striking. 

The Nation, in this preface to the Salique Code, seems to 
speak for itself, and to be animated, like other nations, with 
a very sincere opinion of its own merits. It is renowned, it 
seems, founded by the Deity, profound in counsel, with every 
other noble and excellent quality; and it is added in a man- 
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ner that must be considered as characteristic of the times, 
that “ it is entirely free from heresy.” For this nation then, 
the Salique Code seems to have been drawn up at an early 
period, and before the existence of royalty among thq^l, “ per 
proceres illius gentis qui tunc temporis ejusdem aderant rec- 
tores.” Four chiefs and four villages, their residence, arc 
mentioned. 

The law seems afterwards to have been improved by Clovis, 
Childeberf, and Clothaire; this is stated ; and then follows a 
state-prayer which is more than usually modest: “ Vivat qui 
Francos diligit, Christus eorum regnum cusdodiat,” &c. &c.: 
and the whole concludes with a statement of the merits civil 
and theological of the nation: they appear indeed to have 
been considerable. “ Hrnc est enim gens, qum parva duin 
esset numero, fortis robore ct valida, durissimum Romanorum 
jugum de suis cervicibus excussit, pugnando,” &c. &c. 

The whole must be considereif as breathing a very bold 
spirit of national liberty, and the authority, on which the 
whole was rested, seems to have been, that of the nation and 
its rulers, mutually co-operating for the common good. The 
legislature seems afterwards to have been, the monarchs and 
their free assemblies. 

So much for the tirst question, by whom the laws were made- 

2dly. What were the criminal punishments of the Salique 
Code? 

Homicide was not capital; a striking fact to begin with, 
indicating a very different state of society from our own. The 
words of the law are these, (p. 333.) “ Si quis ingenuus 

Francum, aut hominem barbarum occidcrit, qui lege salica 
vivit, octo denariis, qui faciunt solidos ducentos, culpabilis 
judicatur.” But in the next law the penalty is trijped in 
case of concealment. 

These barbarians, therefore, could distinguish the nature of 
different crimes ; and the first law is only made more worthy 
of consideration by the second. ? 

The conclusion from the whole is, that each individual of 
the nation was still an independent being, who would not 
suffer his life to be affected by any crime which he committed ; 
who would not submit to restraint; who neither saw, nor 
would have regarded, the benefit that is derived to all, by the 
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sabmission of each man to rules calculated to maintain the 
security of life and to protect the weak. And this single 
feature gives at once an idea of the bold character of our early 
ancestor!, of the fierceness of these independent warriors. 
Other crimes (those of theft, for instance) are in like manner 
punished by fines. But the cases are all mentioned, different 
animals, for instance, hogs, sheep, goats, &c. There is com¬ 
monly no general descriptions. Now when legislators make 
laws against particular thefts by name, the intercourse of 
mankind must still be very simple. The distinctions of crimes 
were every where observed. 

To steal from a cottage, to the value of a denarius was 
punished by a fine of fifteen solidi; and thirty, if the cottage 
was broken open. So much for the law with respect to 
criminal punishments. Next with respect to the third point. 

The provisions concerning debts and breach of covenant. 
Fine was still in the first place the punishment, and in the 
fifty-second title (p. 337) a process is pointed out for the 
forcible recovery of what ii due: it is in the last result to be 
levied and distrained by public officers. There is no mention 
of imprisonment at the mercy and call of the creditor, the 
indolent resource of more civilized nations. 

4thly. With respect to the transmission of property, the 
power of bequeathing it by testament seems not yet to have 
been thought of. The law says, concerning the allodial land, 
(p. 341) that the children of the deceased were to succeed, 
next the father and mother, next the brothers and sisters, 
lastly the sisters of the father, the aunts. “ Si quis homo, 
mortuus fuerit, et filios non dimiserit, si pater aut mater super- 
fuerin^” &c. &c. , 

Then follows the famous restriction of the Sal, or home¬ 
stead and the land immediately around it to the male, &c. 
" De terrfi vero salicfi nullee partes hereditatis mulieri veniat, 
sed ad virilem sexum tota terrae bereditas perveniet.” The 
institution therefore of property in land seems now to' have 
been established, though not in the time of Tacitus: an im¬ 
portant step in the civilization of mankind. But there seems 
nothing said of a power to bequeath it by testament at the 
will of the possessor. 

Next, with respect to the laws concerning the female sex. 
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Under the 14th head (272), adultery seems to have been 
punished by a fine, but there is nothing said of divorce. Mar¬ 
riages, within certain limits of consanguinity, are forbidden. 

The conclusion from these provisions is, that attention was 
paid to the intercourse between the sexes. But from another 
part of the code the deference that was paid to the female sex 
is made very striking. 

Under the 32nd bead, by the 6th clause, he who accused 
another of cowardice was to be fined three solidi; but by the 
clause preceding, they who accused a woman of want of 
chastity, and could not prove their allegation, were to be 
fined forty-five solidi. A false imputation therefore on the 
chastity of a woman was made a crime of far greater impor¬ 
tance than even an imputation on the co,urage of a man, and 
that man, a Frank. 

The respectability of the female character therefore is clear. 
And there is no point of more importance to any nation than 
this; domestic happiness, and private virtue, which is so 
connected with public virtue, all follow as a necessary conse- 
.quence of the respectability of the female character, and can¬ 
not indeed otherwise exist. 

With respect to the 6th head, the laws of treason, it may 
be observed; that, of treason, or otl'ences against the state, 
there seems no notice taken. Every duty of the sort was 
comprehended in the general duty of resisting or opposing the 
enemies of the state by personal service. 

What is meant by civil liberty,—the modification of natural 
liberty, and the relative duties and apprehensions of the ruler 
and the subject,—seem scarcely to have appeared in a society 
like that of the early Franks. 

Astly, with respect to the administration of these'laws— 
In the Saliqiie and other codes there are various officers 
mentioned : superior and inferior judges; witnesses are also 
mentioned ; and markets and public meetings, where justice 
seems to have been administered. 

But it must be observed that the Barbarian codes had 
always recourse to a system of tines; it seems therefore, rea¬ 
sonable to ask what was done, when the offender had no 
means of paying them? In a simple state of society a tine 
must have been a serious punishment; neither capital, nor 
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the precious metals could have existed in auy abundance. 
To this question the laws Themselves do not supply any 
answer. 

In any particular case of homicide, when the offender could 
not pay, a process is pointed out for satisfaction. In the 
6Ist head his relations and friends were to answer out of 
their ofrn pssessions; and in the last resource, if there were 
none of them willing, he was to compound with a fine for his 
life. Nothing is said of imprisonment, or corporal punishment; 
which last was confined to the case of slaves: and the conclu¬ 
sion perhaps is, for I am left to my own conjecture, that the 
strong distinctions of the poor and the rich had not^yet'made 
their appearance, and that the fines were proportioned to 
the general wealth of the individuals of the community; that 
land was still easily procured, and society still in a very im¬ 
perfect state. Charlemagne, for instance, many years after, 
transplanted at once ten thousand Saxons and fiA:''d them in 
his own territories. Much land was therefore still waste or 
loosely occupied. These Bai baric laws were therefore, 1 con¬ 
clude, at first intended to exhibit to contending individuals, 
what might be considered as a reasonable means of terminating 
their quarrels; what the one ought to offer, and the other to 
accept The words of the Prologue to the laws are these: 
“ Placuit atque convenit inter Francos et eorum proceres ut 
’propter servandum inter se pads stiidium, omnia incrementa 
veteruin rixarum resecare deberent.” In a rude state of society 
individuals involved in their quarrel their relations and 
friends. These would become, in a certain respect, umpires 
of the quarrel. These laws afforded them a sort of rule by 
which they were to judge, and they would be thems^ves 
disposed to enforce the observance of these rules and in some 
respects to do the office of the state. Afterwards, as the kings 
gained authority, they and their officers would be more able 
themselves to enforce their own regulations. Efforts to do 
this, and the power of doing it, are apparent in the subsequent 
codes. But the disposition to revenge their own affronts and 
injuries, is so natural to men, who comprehend every merit in 
the virtue of personal courage, that centuries elapsed, before 
our rude forefathers could be brought to accept any decision 
in their quarrels but that of their own swords. 
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I must observe of this Sulique code and of all the other 
Barbarian codes, that with respect to our first question, 
the great question in legislation. By whom are the laws 
made ? great dispute exists among antiquarians and philoso¬ 
phers. 

The power of the kings, and the nature and power qf these 
first assemblies, are subjects of great debate. In this Salique 
law the form and spirit and authority of the whole seem to 
have been of a very democratic nature. 

In reading all these codes, reference must continually be 
had to Tacitus. The codes and his account of the Germans 
mutually confirm and illustrate each other. 

His description of tlieir assemblies may be compared with 
this preface to the Salique law, and with the accounts given 
of the other codes ; and on the whole, the system of legislation 
these northern nations must be considered as originally 
of a very popular nature. 

I have taken this slight view of the Salique code in the 
leading points which I mentioned, for the purpose of exem¬ 
plifying the manner in which I conceive any system of laws 
may be generally consideied, more particularly those of the 
Barbarian codes, which yet remain, and which it is not pos¬ 
sible to examine, but in some such general way. But I must 
not omit to observe, that whenever the laws of a nation can* 
be perused, a variety of conclusions can be drawn from them, 
which the laws themselves were never intended to convey; 
conclusions, that relate to the manners and situation of a 
nation, more certain and important than can in any other way 
be obtained. I will give a specimen of this sort of reasoning, 
and jfiy hearer must hereafter employ the same sort of rea¬ 
soning on these codes, and on every system of laws, which 
he has ever an opportunity of considering. For instance, 
there is one head that respects petty thefts of different 
kinds. 

He who stole a knife was to be fined fifteen solidi; but 
though he stole as much flax as he could carry, he was only 
find three. Iron was therefore difficult to procure, or its 
manufacture not easy. The fertility of the land had done 
more for these Franks than their own patience or ingenuity; 
i. e. they were Barbarians. Again, he who killed another 
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was only fined: but we are not to suppose that this arose 
from any superior tenderniss of disposition. There is a 
distinct head in these laws (the Slst.) on the subject of 
mutilations: the very first clause runs thus; 

“ Si quis alteri manum aut pedem truncavcrit, vel oculum 
effoderU, aut auriculum vel nasum amputaverit,” &c. &c. 

The most horrible excesses evidently took place. Nothing 
more need be said of the manners or disposition of a people, 
in whose laws such outrages are particularized. 

That union of tenderness and courage, of sympathy and 
fortitude, of the softer and severer virtues, which forms the 
perfection of the human character, is not to be found among 
savage nations, it is only the occasional and inestimable pro" 
duction of civilized life. 

Again, there is mention made of hedges and enclosures; 
agriculture had, therefore, made some progress. 

But among the petty felonies there is^ one mentioned— 
that of ploughing and sowing another man’s land, &c. “ Si 
quis campum alienum araverit, etseminaverit,”&c.—a strange 
offence. Where was the owner 1 —was he too .negligent, at 
too great a distance, or too feeble to take care of his pro¬ 
perty ? Every supposition is unfavourable ; and the pro¬ 
gress of agriculture and of society most have been still very 
,incomplete. I conceive that there existed among these nations 
and in these times, wandering savages or settlers, as now in 
the back settlements of America, that are called by the amusing 
name of " squatters,” a species of human locusts that take 
possession of a piece of land, without asking leave of any 
one, and remain there till they rove away in search of better, 
or are driven off by the owner. 

But to return to the Salique law—Cars and cart-horses, 
mills, and some of the more common occupations of life, as 
smiths and bakers, are enumerated ; some progress must, 
therefore, have been made. He who killed a Frank was fined 
two hundred solidi; he who killed a Roman only one hun¬ 
dred ; the. Roman was therefore in a state of depression. This 
is the sort of reasoning which my hearers may extend to a 
variety of particulars, and must already perfectly understand. 

' In the Salique and other codes, slaves are mentioned, male 
and female, household servants, freedmen, and tl^se who 
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were free from birtli, and more descriptions of persons and 
places and things, than can now be vAlI understood. Here 
lies the province of the antiquarian, who has at least the 
merit of clearing the way and providing materials for the 
philosopher, and is thus mediately, or immediately, if pof- 
sessed of any philosophic discrimination himself, an iqstruc- 
tor of mankind. 

Such is, I conceive, the manner in which the Saiique and 
the other remaining codes may be examined, and this 1 must 
now leave the student to do for himself. 

All the other codes will be found very similar in their 
general nature, but all indicating a more advanced state of 
society, than can be found in the Saiique code. 

The Burgundians, the Lombards and the Visigoths had 
been more connected with the Romans, and their laws are 
therefore favourably distinguished from the codes of the more 
simple and rude Barbarians. 

To the law of the Burgundians there is a preface worth 
reading. 

• The preface of Lindenbrogius, which must by all means 
be read, gives some account of the time and manners in 
which these codes were promulgated, and to them I refer. 
In many parts of these codes the reader will perceive the 
origin of many of the forms and maxims that exist to this • 
moment in the systems of European law. These Barbarian 
codes were followed by what are called the Capitularies, 
a word signifying any composition divided into chapters. 
These were promulgated by the subsequent monarchs: by 
Childebcrt, Clotaire, Carlomagne, and Pepin, but above all 
by Charlemagne: succeeding princes added others. They 
are to be found in Lindenbrogius, but the best edition of 
them is by Baluze, in 2 Vols. folio. To the codes, and to 
the Capitularies in Lindenbrogius, and in Baluze, are added 
the Formularia of Marpulphus. These formularia are the 
forms of forensic proceedings and of legal instruments. Mar- 
culphus was a monk that seems to have lived so early as 
660; so naturally is law connected with precision and form ; 
and so soon, even before 660, was it found necessary to reduce 
the institutions and legal proceedings of rude barbarians into 
that sorLof technical precision, which is so fully exhibited in 
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our modern practice, and which is found so necessary by 
lawyers, and considereS (somewhat thoughtlessly) so unmean¬ 
ing by others. All these capitularies and formularies it is 
not very possible—it may not, indeed, be very useful—for the 
general student to read; but he may look over the heads and 
select some few for his perusal. Many of them seem to be of 
an ecclesiastical nature, and they are interspersed with various 
state papers. And the influence which religion, and still 
more the church, had obtained over these northern conquerors, 
is evident in every page. 

It appears that extreme unction, confession, and the dis¬ 
tinguishing rites of the Romish church, were early established 
among them; solemn, and indeed very affecting church 
services, for the different trials by ordeal, and for the cere¬ 
monies of excommunication; every where there are passages, 
which when found in legal instruments and public state 
papers, strongly mark the temper and character of the times. 
And it is on this account that a philosopher like Montes¬ 
quieu, from the perusal of musty records like these, can 
exhibit the manners and opinions of distant ages. 

I have thus endeavoured to introduce to your curiosity 
these Barbaric codes. 

It might be natural to ask what, in the mean time, became 
of the conquered nation of the Romans ? It may be answered 
in a general manner, that they seem to have been allowed to 
live under their own laws, if they did not prefer the laws of 
the Barbarian state, to which they belonged ; that tHeir situa¬ 
tion seems to have been marked by depression, but not to the 
extent that might have been expected. But it is impossible 
for me to enter further into subjects of this nature. 

There is a concise work by Mr. Butler, Hotm Juridicae: 
to this I must refer; it will be of great use in giving you 
information about the different codes and systems of law that 
obtained in Europe during these eajlier ages: such informa¬ 
tion, indeed, as few will be able to collect for themselves, 
and yet such as every man of education should be furnished 
with. 

Gibbon and Montesquieu, through all this period of his¬ 
tory, you will refer to. But the Abb4 de Mably is the writer. 
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who will aBbrd you the best assistance, given neither in the 
distant, obscure manner of Gibbon, npr with the affectation 
and paradox of Montesquieu. 

More than I have now done on the subject of this lecture, 
I cannot venture to attempt. I have already sufficiently 
trespassed upon your patience in calling here your attention 
to topics which are only fit for the student in the closet, and 
which can only be comprehended by the steady perusal of 
the very books I am recommending ; books which I am to 
suppose at present unknown to you: and on the whole, 
therelbre, I must content myself if you bear away from the 
lecture these following general impressions :— 

1st. then (proceeding in a reverse oixler). That some know¬ 
ledge should be obtained of the Barbaric codes, and that the 
Salique Law may be taken as a specimen ; some knowledge, 
likewise, of the systems of Lavv, under which the Romans 
then lived; and that Butler may be referred to, bis Ilor® 
Juridicre. 

2dly. That the different subjects I have mentioned, the 
reigns of Clovis, Pepin, Charlemagne, of chivalry, 8ic. &c. 
arc those to which yon had best direct your attention in the 
study of the dark ages: select them, I mean, and study them 
in preference to others. 

3dly. That these dark ages must be studied, because you 
ought to know what has been the original formation of the 
character of the European individual, and of the European 
governments; how they came to exist, as you every whore 
see them. 

4thly. That I conceive Butler for the outlines, and Gibbon 
for the detail, with Hcnault or Millot, and, lastly, with the 
preface to Robertson’s Charles V., will be sufficient for those, 
who wish only to find the shortest possible course. 

5thly. That the Abbe dc Mably and those books I have 
mentioned to-day, >vill supply ample information, and all that 
I can think neces3ary,'to any historical student who is not 
also ambitious of the merit of an antiquarian. 

It is many years since I drew up this lecture which you 
have just heard; there has jiow appeared an History of the 
Middle Ages, by Mr. Hallam. You will there see all the 
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subjects that occupy all the early part of my present course 
' X)f lectures regularly discussed, and very ably; 1 may add too, 
wherever the subject admitted of it, very beautifully. 

I have been obliged, from the known learning and talents 
of the author, to look the work over, not merely for my own 
instruction in general, but to ascertain whether I had been 
misled myself by any of the books on which I had depended. 
You, in like manner, must refer to the work, and compare it with 
others, for the author is not only very able and well informed, 
but a sufficiently scrupulous critic of the labours of his 
predecessors. This work may be also recommended to you, 
as exhibiting for your perusal, in a convenient form, many 
subjects of great importance, and most of those we have 
referred to; and you may see by his references, and may 
judge by the nature of the subjects themselves, how little 
you are likely to study them yourselves, (I mean you no 
disrespect, I allude to those of you who are to engage in 
the business of the world); to study them, I should say, with 
that patience and activity which an antiquarian and philo¬ 
sopher, like Mr. Hallam, though himself living in the world 
and an ornament to society, has so meritoriously and so 
remarkably displayed. 
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MAHOMET—PROGRESS OF SOCIETY, ETC. 

T HAVE hitherto directed your attention to the Romans 
-L and Barbarians, their collision, the fall of the Western 
Empire, the settlement of the Barbarians in the different 
provinces of Europe, and the dark ages that ensued. 

On these dark ages the light gradually dawned, till at 
length appeared the Revival of Learning and the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

It is in this manner, therefore, that you have presented to 
you, by the addition of this last circumstance, a subject that 
is. a sort of whole. 

You begin with marking the decline and depression of 
society, and you then watch its progress to a state of great 
comparative elevation. 

But instead of conducting your thoughts onward from the 
one to the other, in this natural succession, I must now 
interrupt them, because the great concerns of Europe were in 
fact thus broken in upon and interrupted; and though the 
whole of this interruption may be almost considered as a sort 
of episode to the main subject, I have no alternative but to 
produce it now, in its real place, and you must join the chain 
hereafter yourselves; the links of which must be considered 
as thus for'a certain interval separated from each other. 
For the truth is, that you will scarcely have begun to read 
the books that I ha,ve recommended, when you will be called 
upon to observe a most extraordinary revolution that had 
taken place in the east. 

An individual had started up amidst the sands of Arabia, 
had persuaded his countrymen that he was the prophet of 
God, had contrived to combine in his service two of the most 
powerful passions of the human heart; the love of glory here, 
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and the desire of happiness hereafter; and triumphant in 
^himself and seconded by his followers, had transmitted a 
faith and an empire, that, at length extended through Asia, 
Africa, Spain, and nearly through 'Europe itself; and had 
left in history a more memorable name, and on his fellow 
creatures a more wide and lasting impression, than had ever 
before been produced by the energies of a single mind. This 
individual was Mahomet. 

We are invited to examine and estimate a revolution like 
this by many considerations. 1 will mention some of them. 
The learning of the disciples of Mahomet is at one particular 
period connected with the history of literature. The Saracens 
(for this is their general, but not very intelligible appella¬ 
tion) contended with the Franks and ..Greeks for Europe, 
with the Latins for the Holy Land, with the Visigoths for 
Spain. The Caliphs, or successors of the Arabian Prophet, 
were possessed of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and through 
different eras of their power exhibited the most opposite 
prodigies of simplicity and magnificence; these are powerful 
claims on our attention. The Turks, who became converts 
to the religion of Mahomet, gradually swelled into a great 
nation, obtained a portion of Europe, and have materially 
influenced its history. 

If we turn from the descendants of Mahomet to Mahomet 
himself, we must observe that his religion professed to be 
derived from divine inspiration ; and is, from its very preten¬ 
sions, entitled to the examination of every rational being. 
To be unacquainted with this religion, is to be ignorant of 
the faith of a large division of mankind. An inquiry into the 
rise and propagation of it will amplify our knowledge of 
human nature; and an attention to the life of the Prophet 
may enlarge our comprehension of the many particular varie¬ 
ties of the human character. The religion of Mahomet has, 
in the last place, been often compared with the religion of 
Christ; and the success of the Koran has been adduced to 
weaken the argument that is drawn from the propagation of 
the gospel. 

If such, therefore, be the subject before us, it is evidently 
sufiicient to awaken our curiosity, and we may be grateful 
to those meritorious scholars, who have saved us from the 
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neces.sity of pursuing our inquiries through the volumes of 
the original autliors. The Arabic writers have been trans¬ 
lated ; and the interesting occupation of a few weeks, or even 
days, may now be sulEcient to satisfy our mind on topics, 
tliat might otherwise have justly demanded the labour of 
years. 

With respect then to the books, that are to be read, I 
would propose to you, in the first place, to turn to the work 
of Sale—Sale’s Koran—read the preface and his preliminary 
dissertation, consulting, at the same time, his references to 
the Koran. Of the Koran you may afterwards read a few 
chapters, to form an idea of the whole. And, as it is a code 
of jurisprudence to the Mussulman, as well as a theological 
creed, you may easily, by referring to the index, collect the 
opinions and precepts of Mahomet on all important points. 
You may then turn to the Life of Mahomet, by Prideaux; 
and on the same subject to the Modern Universal History; 
you may then read the fiftieth chapter of Mr. Gibbon, and 
close with the Hampton Lectures of Professor White. 

Prideaux, and the authors of the Modem History, you will 
probably think, unreasonably eager to expose tlic faults of 
the prophet, aud you will surely be attracted to a second 
consideration of the work of Sale by the candour, the reason¬ 
ableness, and the great knowledge of the subject, which that 
excellent author appears every wliere to display. 

These works, however, will but the better prepare you to 
discern the merit of the splendid atid complete account which 
Mr. Gibbon has given of the Ai'abian legislator and prophet. 
The historian has descended on this magnificent subject in 
all the fulness of his strength. His fiftieth chapter is not 
witiiout his characteristic faults, but it has all his merits: 
and to approach the account of Mahomet and the Caliphs, 
in Gibbon, after travelling through the same subject in the 
volumes of the Modern History, is to pass through the 
different regions of the country, whose heroes these authors 
have described; it is to turn from the one Arabia to the other; 
fi’om the sands and roeks of the wilderness to the happy 
land of fertility and freshness, where every landscape is 
luxuriance, and every gale is odour. 

The Hampton lectures have received very unqualified appro- 

F 
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bation from the public; and have won the more cold and 
limited, and therefore more decisive, praise of Mr, Gibbon. 
The estimate of the student will probably be found between 
the two, much beyond the latter, and much within the former. 
There is not all the information given, which the knowledge 
of Professor White might and ought to have afforded. The 
references to the Arabic authors should have been translated 
and produced. The whole is written, not in the spirit of a 
critic and a judge, but of an eloquent advocate rejoicing to 
run his course, from a confidence in the arguments which he 
displays. The style is always too full and sounding, and the 
argument itself is often robbed of its due effect from a want 
of that simplicity of statement, so natural, so favourable to 
the cause of truth. Yet these celebrated discourses cannot 
fail of accomplishing their end, of enforcing upon the reader 
the general evidence of his own faith, and of animating his 
mind with the contrast between the religion of the Koran and 
the Gospel, between Mahomet and Jesus; the conirast be¬ 
tween falsehood and truth, between the fierce and polluted 
passions of the earth and the pure and perfect holiness of 
heaven. 

I had intended to have briefly stated the leading points 
of the life and religion of Mahomet; but I had rather, that 
the guides I have mentioned should conduct you through 
the whole of a subject, which is in fact too interesting and 
important to be touched upon in a general or summary 
manner. The effect of inquiry will be materially to diminish 
the general impression of wonder, with which every reflecting 
mind must have originally surveyed a triumph of imposture 
so extensive as that of Mahomet. The causes of his success 
have been well explained by the authors I have mentioned. 
Yet gifted as he was with every mental and personal quali¬ 
fication, and highly assisted in’ his enterprise by the moral 
and political situation of his countryjnen, the student cannot 
fail to observe, how slow and painful was the progress of his 
empire and religion. After becoming afRuent at an early 
period of life, he continued fifteen years in habits of occa¬ 
sional solitude and meditation. He was three years in 
effecting the conversion of his wife, his slave, his cousin, 
and eleven others; he was ten years employed in extending 
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the number of his disciples within the walls of Mecca. Tliis 
long interval (twenty-eight years) had elapsed, before the 
guardians of the established idolatry were duly alarmed, and 
proceeded, from opposition, at last to attempt his life. After 
flying from Mecca, and being received and protected at Me¬ 
dina, it was six years before he could again approach his nat-vc 
city; two more before he could establish there his sovereignty 
and his worship; and two more, before the various tribes of 
Arabia could be brought to acknowledge him for their prophet. 
On several occasions the fate of himself and of his religion 
hung on the most wavering and doubtful balance. It was 
not Mahomet, who conquered the cast, but his successors; 
and had he not attached to his fortunes and faith a few men 
of singular virtues and extraordinary military talents, his 
name and his religion might have perished with him, and 
the Arabians at his death might have relapsed into their 
former habits of loose political association, and of blind, un- 
thinking idolatry. 

To Mahomet, indeed, his success must have appeared com¬ 
plete. Arabia must have been the natural boundary of his 
thouglits, and every thing in Arabia ho had conquered, and 
it was his own: lie was become the great chief of his nation, 
and he held a still dearer empire over their feelings and their 
faith: he was the loader of an invincible army, but he was 
more than an earthly conqueror; he was considered as the 
prophet of God; mere humanity was below him. It was at 
this moment of his elevation, when he was preparing to extend 
his temporal and spiritual dominion to Syria, that the angel 
of death was at hand to close his eyes for ever on the pros¬ 
pects of hnman greatness, and to remove him to the presence 
of ihat awful Being whose laws he had violated, whose name 
he had abused, and whose creatures he had deceived. 

That an enthusiast like Mahomet should arise in Arabia 
can be no matter of surprise : the nation itself was of a tem¬ 
perament highly impetuous and ardent, unaccustomed to the 
severer exercises of the understanding, the inquiries of science, 
and the acquisition of knowledge, devoted only to eloquence 
and poetry, the impulses of the passions, and the visions of 
the imagination. An enthusiast like himself had arisen and 
been destroyed a little before his death j another soon after. 
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In the time of the Caliphs, after an interval of two hundred 
and sixty years, appeared the Arabian preacher Carmath. 
He too, like Mahomet, made his converts, dispersed his 
apostles amongst the tribes of the desert, and they were 
every where successful. The Carmathians were sublimed 
into the same fanatical contempt of death and devotion to 
their chiefs, as had been before the followers of Mahomet. 
They overran Arabia, trampled upon Mecca, and were one of 
the effective causes of the decline and fall of the Caliphs. 

More temperate climates, more civilized countries, than 
those of the east, even times improved like our own, have 
witnessed the rise, and to a certain degree success, of enthu¬ 
siasts, who have made considerable approaches to the pre¬ 
tensions of Mahomet. The German Swedenburgh entirely 
equalled him in his claims on the credulity of mankind; he 
alHrmed distinctly that he had a regular communication with 
heaven. Like other enthusiasts, he was unable to prove his 
mission ; but he convinced himself, and had his converts in 
different parts of Europe. 

Of Mahomet, as of others, it is often asked whether he was 
an enthusiast or an imjiostor. He was both. In men like 
him the characters are never long separated. It is the 
essence of enthusiasm to overrate its end, to overvalue its 
authority; all means are therefore easily sanctifted, that can 
accomplish its purposes. Imposture is only one amongst 
others: and as it is the nature of enthusiasm at the same 
time to overlook the distinctions of reason and propriety, 
what is, or what is not imposture, is not always discerned; 
nor would be long regarded, if it were. 

The designs of Mahomet are often sup{iosed to have 
originated early in life, and to have been formed from a long, 
comprehensive, and profound meditation on the situation of 
his countrymen, and the nations of the east. 

It is not thus, that great changes ip the affairs of men are 
produced; it is not thus, that the founders of dynasties, the 
authors of revolutions, and the conquerors of the world pro¬ 
ceed : men like these are formed not only by original tempera¬ 
ment and genius, but by situation and by the occasion; their 
ideas open with their circumstances, their ambition expands 
with their fortune; they are gifted with the prophetic eye, that 
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can see the moment that is pregnant w^ith the future; they are 
distinguishable by the faculty, that discerns what is really 
impossible from what only appears to be so; they can avail 
themselves of the powers and capacities of every thing around 
them; the time, the place, the circumstances, the society, tlic 
nation, all are at the pro])cr instant understood, and wielded 
to their purpose. They are the rapid, decisive, fearless, and 
often desperate rulers of inferior minds; not the calm rcasoners 
or profound contrivers of distant schemes of aggrandizement, 
seen through a long series of concatenated events; events 
which, as they well know, are ever liable to be disturbed by 
the ceaseless agitations and business of human life, and the 
unexpected interference of occurrences, which it may be their 
fortune indeed and their wisdom to seize and employ, but 
which they cannot possibly produce or foresee. 

The propagation of tlie faith of Mahomet by his generals 
and friends, the conquest of Syria, Persia, Africa, and Spain, 
the different empires of the caliphs, and all that is important 
in the learning of their subjects, or in their own magnificence 
■and decline, may be collected from Gibbon. To the same 
masterly author we may refer for the impression made on 
Hindostan by Mahomed of Gazna, and the fluctuating histoiy 
and final success of the Turks. These subjects, striking and 
important in their main events, cannot well be endured in all 
the tame and minute detail of the writers of the Modern 
History. 

The very curious history of the Saracens given by Ocklcy 
should be consulted, and is somewhat necessary to'enable the 
student more exactly to comprehend the character of the 
Arabians, which is there displayed by their own writers in all 
its singularities ; the siege of Damascus for instance may be 
selected; it is related by Ockley, illuminated by Gibbon, 
dramatized by Hughes, and it may therefore exercise the 
philosophy, the taste,'and the imagination of a discerning 
reader. 

The empires of the east bowed before the concentrated 
tribes of Arabia, who passed over them with all the force and 
rapidity of a whirlwind ; these new centaurs it was equally 
impossible to face, as they advanced, or pursue, as they re¬ 
treated. It is true that these eastern empires were at the 
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time particularly unfitted to sustain any powerful attack; but 
wliat could have been opposed to the natives of the desert, 
cdueated in the most tremendous habits of privation and 
activity, and in habits, still more tremendous, of fanaticism 
and fury? 

To give one instance out of a thousand that must have 
existed.—“ Repose yourself,” said Derar, “ you are fatigued 
by fighting with this dog .”—“ He that labours to-day,” replied 
Caled,“shall rest in tlie world to come, shall rest to-morrow.’’ 
—“ Great God!” said Akbah, as he spurred his homo into 
the Atlantic, “ if I were not stopped by this sea, I would still 
go on and put to the sword the rebellious nations that wor¬ 
ship any other gods than thee.”—“ God is victorious,” said 
Ali four hundred times in a nocturnal combat, as each time 
he cut down an infidel. Such were the generals.—“ I see the 
Houries looking upon me,” said an Arabian youth: “ and 
there is one that beckons me and calls‘Come hitiu.-:’”—and 
with these words he charged the Christians every where, 
making havoc till he was struck down and expired.—“ Fight!” 
“ Paradise!” “ God is victorious 1”—these were the shouts of 
war. Such were the soldiers.—And while such was the army, 
the battle might be bloody, but the victory was certain. 

The transmission of the faith of Mahomet pure and un¬ 
adulterated, the same faith which be originally delivered, is 
no doubt remarkable ; and the absence of any clerical order 
among the Moslems, and the union of the regal and sacerdotal 
characters in the commanders of the faithful, may perhaps 
explain this striking phenomenon. Hut the continuance of 
the religion at all, as it is not founded in truth, is deserving 
of regard. It must be remembered, that it gained possession 
of the eastern nations and subsisted several centuries under 
the caliphs, with whose power it was identified. It was 
easily propagated among the wandering conquerors of the 
east; men without knowledge and without reflection, whose 
religious creeds were readily formed, slightly considered, and 
loosely Jield; and whose military and arbitrary government 
indisposed and disabled them from all exercise of their reason 
in the search of truth. The Koran must also be considered 
as not only a religious but a civil code. To alter therefore 
the religion of a Mahometan is to alter his opinions, habits 
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and feelings, to give him a new character, a new nature; add 
to this, that the intolerant expressions and precepts of the 
Koran have been so improved upon by the followers of Ma¬ 
homet, that the great characteristic of their religion is, and 
has been long, a deadly hostility and fixed contempt for the 
])rofessors of every other belief. The Koran therefore, wlien 
once established, was (humanly speaking) establislied fur 
ever; and it has now for eleven centuries occupied the faith 
of a large but unenlightened portion of mankind. 

But this permanency of the religion and institutions of 
Mahomet has been in every respect a misery to his disciples 
and a misfortune to the human race. It raiglit have been 
possible for Mahomet to have moulded the simplicity and 
independence of the Arabians into some form of government 
favourable to the civil liberty of his followers and to the 
improvement of their cliaracter and happiness; but no 
speculations of this kind seem ever to have approached liis 
mind; all civil and ecclesiastical power was united in his 
own person, and he left them without further reflection to be 
the portion of his successors. The result has been fatal to 
his disciples; their caliphs and sultans have been the loaders 
of fanatics, or the now arbitrary, now trembling, rulers of 
soldiers and janizaries; but they have never enjoyed the far 
more elevated distinction of the limited monarchs of a free 
people. The east has therefore made no advance; it is still 
left in a state of inferiority to Europe, and it has derived from 
Mahomet no accession of wisdom or vigour to regenerate its 
inhabitants or save them from the enterprise and plunder of 
the west. In vain did he destroy the idols of his countrymen 
and sublime their faith to ilie worship of the one true God ; 
in vain did he inculcate compassion to the distressed, alms to 
the needy, protection and tenderness to the widow and the 
orphan. lie neither abolished nor discountenanced polygamy, 
and the professors of his faith have been thus left the domes¬ 
tic tyrants of one half of their own race. He taught predes¬ 
tination, and they have thus become by thejr crude application 
of his doctrine, the victims of every natural disease and 
calamity. He practised intolerance, and they are thus made 
the enemies of the civilized world. He permitted the union 
of the regal and sacerdotal offices, and he made the book of 
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his religion and legislation the same. All alteration therefore 
among the Mahometans must have been thought impiety ; lost 
in the scale of thinking beings, they have exhibited families 
without society, subjects without freedom,-governments with¬ 
out security, and nations without improvement. For centu¬ 
ries they have continued the destroyers of others, and been 
destroyed themselves; the ministers and the victims of cruelty 
and death; and even when appearing in their most promising 
form of an established F.uropean empire, such has been their 
bigoted attachment to their Koran, that they have been con¬ 
tented to decline and fall with the progress of improvement 
in surrounding nations, to see their military science become 
contemptible, their strength unwieldy, their courage stagnate 
without hope or effort, and even their virtues languish, if 
possible, without respect or use. 

The student may now once more make a pause, and return 
to consider the state of Europe at this particular pt "iod. The 
nations of the west have been the objects of his attention, 
and he has been called aside to observe the appearance of a 
great revolution that had taken place in the east; and sup¬ 
posing him now to renew his speculations with respect to the 
happiness of mankind, there seems little to afford him any 
pleasure for the present, or any hope for the future. This 
interference of the followers of Mahomet from the east in the 
affairs of Europe can only give the prospect a new and addi¬ 
tional gloom; their religion is not true, their civil polity 
destructive to liberty. Most fortunately they have indeed 
been driven back by Charles Martel and the Franks; but 
they may ultimately make some permanent and considerable 
settlement in the western world, which can in no case be 
favourable to its interests. 

But what, in the mean time, has been the fate of Europe 
itself? The student will recollect the hopes with which we 
entered on its histoiy at the accession of Clovis: the Christian 
religion, the Roman arts, literature, and law, might have 
tempered and improved, it had been fondly supposed, the 
bold independence and simple virtues of the barbarian cha¬ 
racter; and the result might have been that mixture of free¬ 
dom and restraint, of natural reason and divine illumination, 
which gives the last finish and perfection to the dignity and 
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Iiappiness of human nature. How difierent, how melancholy 
has been the event! Wc are now supposed to have travelled 
through five centuries, and there is no liberty, no knowledge, 
and no religion. Instead of liberty, there has grown up the 
feudal system; instead of knowledge, darkness has over¬ 
spread the laud, and thiek darkness the people; and instead 
of religion, there has arisen a long train of ceremonies and 
observances; and the empire of the priest, in the odious sense 
of the word, has been established over the conscience and the 
happiness of his blind and unresisting votaries. 

All this is surely mournful to behold, yet is it all in the 
natural order of things; the speculation that hoped other¬ 
wise, was inattentive to the great laws of human nature. A 
state of natural liberty, for example, implies a state of igno¬ 
rance ; and the result of both cannot, in the first instance, be 
civil liberty. Of the same ignorance, in like manner, the 
result cannot be religion; the result can only be superstition. 
Ileligion, even if, by peculiar intcr)josition, it had been 
received pure, would soon bo disfigured and corrupted, and 
beoome a gross and comfortless system of blind devotion. 
It must be ever thus. They who would indispose men to all 
restraint, prepare them, not for civil liberty, but for mutual 
violence; to end at length in submission to some military 
leader, or in the tyranny of a few. They, in like manner, 
who would keep men in ignorance, the better to incline them 
to the observances of religion, prepare them for superstition, 
and not for the reasonable sacrifice of the heart; and as igno¬ 
rance in the hearer must be followed by ignorance and usur¬ 
pation in the teacher, the priest and the people will each in 
th^ir turn contribute to the debasement of the other. 

Abandoning, therefore, all our former expectations of the 
happy effects that were on a sudden to arise from that new 
mixture of civilized and uncivilized life, which took place in 
Europe on the conquest and settlement of the northern 
nations, we must now be only anxious to observe how the 
evils that had been established gradually softened, or were 
at length counteracted, by attendant causes of good ; how the 
clouds cleared away that overhung these middle ages; how the 
interests of society became at last progressive, lost and hope¬ 
less as at this melancholy period they certainly ap|)eared. 
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The great evils that existed, the great objects of attention, 
are the Feudal system and the Papal Power. As we read 
the facts of history, we may be enabled to observe the more 
obvious effects of these two great calamities by which man¬ 
kind were oppressed; but we must carefully recollect, that 
far more was suffered than history can possibly express. His¬ 
tory can exhibit an emperor, like Henry IV. of Germany, bare¬ 
footed and in penance for three winter days before the palace 
of the pope; or a feudal lord, like Earl Warren, producing 
his sword as the title-deeds of his estate; but history cannot 
enter into the recesses of private life, and can by no means 
delineate what was daily and hourly suffered by tbe inha¬ 
bitants of the towns or country from the unrestrained and 
uncivilized usurpation of the feudal lords, from the ‘oppressor’s 
wrong, the proud man’s contumely.’ Still less can history 
describe the more obscure and silent, but not less dreadful, 
effects of ecclesiastical despotism ; the hopeless y<.‘ protracted 
languor of some mistaken victim of credulity in the odious 
cell of a monastery; or all that was suffered by the terrified 
imagination of him, who had incurred the censures of the 
church or the overwhelming evils of excommunication. Even 
if we suppose the slave no longer to complain, and the monk 
no longer to feel, still that destruction of the faculties, that 
debasement of the nature, vvhich is so complete as to be 
unperceived by the individual himself, is on that very account 
but a more deserving object of our compassion: the maniac 
who dances heedless in his chains, but awakens our pity the 
more. 

We must now, therefore, observe, as we proceed in history, 
that whatever advanced the authority of either the feudal 
system or the papal power, was on the whole unfavourable to 
the interests of mankind; whatever has a contrary tendency 
should be watched and examined with the greatest anxiety, 
for it is the only hope of future improvement. 

Now it often happens in human affairs, that the evil and 
the remedy grow up at the same time; the remedy unnoticed, 
and at a distance, scarce visible, perhaps, above the earth; 
while the evil may shoot rapidly into strength, and alone 
catch the eye of the observer by the immensity of its shadow 
and the fulness of its luxuriance. The eternal law, however. 
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which imposes change upon all things, insensibly produces 
its effect, and a subsequent age may be enabled to mark how 
the one declined and the other advanced; how the life and 
the vigour were gradually transferred; and how returning 
spring seemed no longer to renew the honours of the om-, 
while it summoned into progress and maturity the promise 
and perfection of the other. No more useful exercise can be 
offered to us than to trace, if possible, the opposite succes¬ 
sions of alterations like these. As we read modern history, for 
a few centuries, from the success of the northern nations, 
we shall be doomed to observe the shades of tyranny, tem¬ 
poral and spiritual, deepening as we advance; but the light 
will at last begin to glimmer, then to be faintly discernible, 
at length be found distinctly to approach us, and in a few 
centuries more to break forth from the clouds, and the day 
appear. 

Witnessing, as we ourselves have done, what the mind of 
man is capable of performing in literature and science; seeing 
what enjoyment his nature is fitted to receive from the inter¬ 
course of polished and social life; it is with the most comfort¬ 
less sensations that we survey the situation of mankind at 
this dark period of their history, and with the most intole¬ 
rable impatience that we travel through the long and at last 
but too imperfect struggle, which literature and science, free¬ 
dom, and religion, Imd to maintain with ignorance, slavery, and 
superstition. This interesting subject has been in part inves¬ 
tigated by Dr. llobertson; one of those few writers who can 
furnish himself with the learning of an antiquarian, and then 
exhibit it in a form and in a compass that admits of a perusal 
even amid the business and amusements of modern life. Never 
advancing in his text more than is necessary, his proofs and 
illustrations are not doubtful and imperfect, such as the 
reader undci-stands with difficulty and assents to with hesi¬ 
tation, but concise and satisfactory; all appears reasonable, 
unembarrassed, and complete: the diligence of a scholar 
with the good sense of a man of business and of the world. 
The dissertation prefixed to his Charles V. deserves the study 
of, and is accessible, to almost every reader. 

If there be any (and some there may) who are repulsed by 
what is called, in familiar language, the dryness of the sub- 
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ject, they may suspend this inquiry for a season, and repeat 
the experiment hereafter. The studies of men alter as they 
advance in life; alter rapidly; the thoughts of youth are not 
those of a maturer period: time, that improves us not in 
many respects, improves us materially in some; by mitigating 
the rage for the more selfisli and violent pleasures, it renders 
the mind accessible to more calm and dignified anxieties; 
and many a man, who in all the insolence of youthful hope 
and health and gaiety, had thought of little but himself, 
may in a few years, think of others and of mankind, and 
pursue with due interest the fortunes of his species through 
the pages of Robertson or of Stuart, of Smith, of Montes¬ 
quieu, or of Hume. From Robertson a very full and distinct 
idea may be formed of the unhappy effects which the feudal 
system produced on the inhabitants of the town and the 
country, and particularly of the extent and violence to which 
the practice of private war was carried by the gre,.ter and 
lesser barons, the unhappy influence of so disordered a state 
of society on science and the arts, on knowledge and religion, 
on the characters and virtues of the human mind. He will 
then see delineated the salutary effect which the Crusades 
had on the manners, and the state of property; and he will 
see noticed also their commercial effect. The next cause of 
improvement which the historian points out is the rise and 
establishment of free cities, communities, and corporations; 
and he shows the happy alteration which they effected in the 
condition of the people, in the power of the nobility, in the 
power of the crown, and in the general industry of the 
community; how this effect was still increased, as the in¬ 
habitants of cities became gradually possessed of political 
authority; how it was still more widely extended with the 
extension of commerce, and with the science which was caught 
from the Greeks and Arabians; how men were softened and 
refined by chivalry; and how the administration of justice 
was made more regular, and society rendered capable of still 
further improvement, by the gradual abolition of private war 
and the judicial combat, by the introduction of appeals from 
the courts of the barons, and by the introduction of the canon 
and Roman law. 

After Robertson, the work of Gilbert Stuart should be 
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diligenfly searched. And here, for the first time, the reader 
will meet with observations injurious to the fame and authority 
of Dr. Robertson; yet that fame and authority are, on the 
whole, rather confirmed than weakened by the animadversions 
of Stuart; for with great ability and learning, and with great 
eagerness to find fault, his objections arc after all but few, 
and of no decisive importance. He detracts not (he says) 
from the diligence of Dr. Robertson, whose laboriousness is 
acknowledged; and his remark, or accusation rather, is, “tliat 
the doctor’s total abstinence from all ideas and inventions of 
his own permitted him to carry an undivided attention to 
other men’s thoughts and speculations.” Dr. Stuart forgets, 
that to take an extensive view, and to form a rational estimate 
of the facts and opinions before him, is a considerable part, if 
not the whole, of the merit that can be required in an his¬ 
torian ; that an historian, though he may be more, should in 
the first place be a guide, and that men of invention and 
speculation are of all guides the least to be trusted. Two- 
thirds of Stuart’s work consists of notes; and this, I must 
observe, is the only way in which any estimate can be given 
of the situation of society at any particular period. Nothing 
should be laid down in a text that cannot be directly proved 
or fairly implied from some original document referred to, or 
quoted in the notes. Views of society are, otherwise, views 
only of an author’s own ingenuity and sentiments; and who¬ 
ever consults the authorities, to which our most established 
writers appeal, will not always find their representations 
justified, especially when these historians have, what 
Dr. Stuart so much admires, ideas and notions of their own. 
Historians also are far too apt to copy each other. The 
student should therefore consult, in several instances, the 
references of a writer; and he can then form an opinion to 
what confidence he is entitled. It is scarcely possible that 
the vigilance of an author should not sometimes relax, or his 
discernment be sometimes clouded. 

From the work of Dr. Stuart the student will derive infor¬ 
mation respecting the rise of chivalry, and of the feudal system; 
the different characters which belonged to these institutions 
at two different periods; what he esteems their original 
grandeur and virtue, and what every one must esteem their 
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subsequent debasement and corruption, and he concludes with 
remarking upon the alterations that followed in the military 
system and in the manners of society. The mind of the 
author is no doubt vigorous, and his learning great: we see, 
too, in his representation of the favourable periods of chivalry 
and the feudal system, strong marks of that eloquence, which 
was displayed in the defence of the unfortunate Mary. 

The view which Dr. Robertson has taken of the progress 
of society is marked, according to Stuart, by a variety of 
omissions. I shall venture, however, to propose once more 
to the considei’ation of my hearers the still more contracted 
estimate of this great subject, which I have already men¬ 
tioned. The leading and important evils of mankind, I must 
still contend, became at last the feudal system and the papal 
power ; the attention, therefote, may be fixed, as I conceive, 
chiefly on these. Whatever had a tendency to break up 
and dissipate the power so collected was favourable to the 
interests of mankind, and the contrary: all healthful motion 
and activity were, by these two great causes of evil, excluded 
from society: military exercises and church ceremonies were 
the only result; and whatever withdrew the human mind 
into any new direction, could not fail to assist the progress 
of general Improvement. I will say a word, and but a word, 
on each. 

With respect then, first, to the feudal power. This feudal 
power lay in the great lords, and in the king, as the greatest 
of those loixis. In England the situation of things was not 
exactly the same as in the rest of Europe, from the greater 
influence of the crown: but in general it may be said, that 
whatever shook and scattered the power of the great barons 
was favourable to civil liberty; even if the power was, in 
the event, to be transferred entirely to the king; it was less 
injurious thus single, than when multiplied among the lords; 
and there was always a probability that in the course of the 
struggle the commons might come in for a part, if not the 
whole, of the share that belonged to them. 

The great cause, then, of the improvement of society during 
these centuries was the rise and progress of Commerce. For 
the great point to be attained was the elevation of the lower 
orders. 
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Both the crown and the barons were sufficiently ready 
each of them to employ the lower orders against the other. 
Consequence was therefore given to this oppressed race of 
men, and immunities and privileges afforded to them, more 
particularly in the towns and cities. The result was com¬ 
merce, which again added to the consequence they had before 
acquired. 

As the towns and cities were on various accounts materially 
leagued with the crown, the power of the barons was thus on 
the whole assaulted from without. 

But it was also attacked and wasted from within. A taste 
was gradually introduced for the more elegant and expensive 
enjoyments of life, and the barons could not spend their 
revenues on themselves, and at the same time on their 
r(!taincrs—at once on article^ of luxury and in rude hos¬ 
pitality. The number of their retainers was therefore dimi¬ 
nished; that is their power and political importance. The 
whole subject has been admirably explained by Smith in his 
third book of the Wealth of Nations, and I depend on your 
reading it; leaving here a blank in my lectures, which you 
liiust yourselves fill up. It would be an improper use of your 
time to oiler you here, in an imperfect manner, what can be 
aftbrded you, and far better afforded you, by the study of this 
very masterly part of his celebrated work. 

A great jiart of Smith’s reasonings had appeared in the 
history of Hume. These two eminent philosophers (for on 
the subjects of political economy and morals they deserve the 
name) had no doubt, in theif mutual intercourse, enlightened 
and confirmed the inquiries rmd conclusions of each other. 

The Crusades arc considered by authors in general, and by 
Di. Robertson, as a powerl'ul cause of the improvement of 
society. You will see his reasons; and you will observe that 
Smith conceives, that from the great waste and destruction of 
people and of capital, they must rather have retarded the 
progress of the greater part of Europe, though favourable to 
some Italian cities. 

You will perceive also that Gibbon agrees with Smith. 

But the question is, whether the stock and population thus 
transported to Palestine, would have been turned to any proper 
purposes of accumulation or improvement, if left to remain 
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Ill home. At tlie close of his remarks on this subject, Mr. 
Gibbon appears to me to have determined this question, not, 
a little against himself, by a very beautiful illustration, which 
he offers to his reiider, after the manner of the great orator 
of antiquity ; an illustration which at once conveys an image 
to the fancy and an argument to the understanding. " The 
conflagration,” says he, “ which destroyed the tall and barren 
trees of the forest gave air and scope to the vegetation of the 
nutritive plants of the soilthat is, the Crusades destroyed 
the feudal lords, and brought forward the middle and lower 
orders. 

Another cause of the improvement of society was the 
fortune, whatever it might be, by which the crown became, 
in the great kingdoms of Europe, hereditary. 

The royal power was thus rendered always ready to gain 
whatever could be lost; to proceed from one accession to an¬ 
other, and to be the great and permanent reservoir into which 
the feudal authority had constantly a tendency to flow. 

I have before observed that the power was less injurious, 
thus collected, than when indefinitely multiplied and exhibited 
in the person of any baron; and that there was a probability 
that the commons would receive their share in the course of 
the transfer. 

With respect to the causes which shook the ecclesiastical 
power of Rome,'the second great evil of society, they may 
be comprised in two words, that at this period of the world 
were of kindred nature—Heresy and Knowledge. 

The gradual progress of these causes, and their final 
success, may be hereafter considered. The student may, 
however, look upon either of them whenever it appears in the 
history of these times, as the symptom and harbinger of the 
subsequent reformation. 

Ignorance and superstition are naturally allied ; their cause 
is common, their fi'iends and enemies the same. The op- 
posers of a barbarous philosophy are soon entangled in the 
misapprehensions and corruptions of an abused religion; the 
spirit of inquiry which struggles with the one is immediately 
suspected of a secret hostility to the other. The student, as 
he proceeds in his historical course, will soon be called on to 
observe the Albigenses, the Lollards, and the Hussites, with 
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our earlier sages and philosophers exhibiting amid the chains 
and dungeons of the inquisition or of the civil power, the 
melancholy grandeur of persecuted truth, and insulted genius. 

These first but unfortunate luminaries of Europe were, how¬ 
ever, not lost to the world: the Reformation and the revival 
of learning at last took place; the pillar of light continued to 
march before mankind in their journey through the darkness 
of the desert, and it was in vain that the oppressor would 
have prevented their escape from their houses of bondage, or 
denied them the possession of the promised land of religion, 
liberty, and knowledge. 

I conclude this general subject with observing, that the 
Cnisades, while they so happily dispersed the possessions 
and influence of the great lords, and therefore so materially 
assisted the progress of soeiety, contributed to the influence 
of the clergy, and that in the most unfavourable manner, by 
furnishing them with relics and miracles, and with new and 
multiplied modes of extending and confinning the superstition 
of the age; but I must at the same time remark, once for all, 
that the power, which the clergy enjoyed, was not always 
exercised to the injury of society; in many most important 
rospeitts materially otherwise. They shook the power of the 
barons by contriving to draw within their own jurisdiction the 
disputes and causes which had belonged to the feudal courts 
—they had always kept alive in society whatever knowledge, 
amid such rapine and disorder, could be suffered to exist— 
they were the instructors of youth—they were the historians 
of the times—they maintained in existence the Latin lan¬ 
guage—they were the only preservers of the remains of Greek 
and Roman literature—they every where endeavoured to miti¬ 
gate and abolish slavery—they, were the most favourable 
landlords to the peasantry; to the lower orders the mildest 
masters—they labonred most anxiously and constantly to 
soften and abolish the system of private war by establishing 
truces and intermissions, and by assisting the civil magistrate 
on every possible occasion—they were every where in those 
times of violence, a description of men whose habits and 
manners were those of peace and order—they could not 
profess such a religion as Christianity without dispensing, 
amidst all their misrepresentations, the general doctrines of 
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purity and benevolence, and without being, in a word, the 
representatives of what learning and civilization, moderation 
and mercy, were yet to be found. These were great and 
transOendent merits. 

That their power was inordinate, and that they abused it 
most grossly, is but too true; a strong proof, if any were 
wanting, that power should be always suspected, and should 
be checked and divided by every possible contrivance. In 
this instance it was capable of converting into the rulers, and 
often into the tyrahts of the earth, men who breathed the 
precepts of meekness and lowliness of heart, and who con¬ 
tinually affirmed that their kingdom was not of this world. 

Such are the general views which I have been enabled to 
form of the situation and prospects of society during these 
middle ages, and such are the writers on whom I have 
depended for instruction, and to whose labours I must now 
finally refer you. 

But before I conclude my lecture, I must make a particular 
remark. It cannot have escaped your observation how often 
I have mentioned the historian Gibbon; how much I leave 
entirely to depend upon him; the manner in which I refer to 
him as the fittest writer to supply you with information in all 
the earlier stages of modern history, and, indeed, as the only 
writer that you are likely to undertake to read; add to this, 
that I have already had occasion, and shall often hereafter have 
occasion, to mention his history in terms either of admiration 
or respect. 

Yet I cannot be supposed ignorant of the very material 
objections which exist to this History; and I am certainly not 
at ease in recommending those parts of the work which I do 
approve, while I know there is so much both in the matter 
and manner of the whole, and of evei’y part of it, which I 
cannot approve. 

I am, therefore, necessitated to make some observations on 
this celebrated writer, unfavourable as well as favourable, and 
this I must do with a minuteness disproportionate to all unity 
and keeping in the composition of general lectures like these. 
I am compelled to do so, by the nature of the audience I am 
addressing, and by the fame of the author. 

In the chapters which I in the first lecture referred to, the 
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faults of this great historian do not flppcar. In the earlier 
part of his work he respected the public, and was more 
diffident of himself. Success produced its usual effects; his 
peculiar faults were more and more visible as his work 
advanced, and in his later volumes he seems to take a pride, 
ns is too commonly the case among men of genius, in indulg¬ 
ing himself in liberties which he would certainly have denied 
to others. And as the powers of the writer strengthened, as 
he went on, and kept pace with his disposition to abuse them, 
the History of the Decline and Fall became at last a work so 
singularly constituted, that the objections to it are too obvious 
to escape the most ordinary observer, while its merits arc too 
extensive and profound to be fully ascertained by the most 
learned of its admirers. 

These faults will only be tlie more deeply lamented by 
those, who can best appreciate such extraordinaiy merits. 
Men of genius are fitted by their nature not only to instruct 
the understanding, but to fill the imagination and interest the 
heart. It is mournful to see the defects of their greatness; 
it is painful to be checked in the generous career of our 
applause. With what surprise and disgust are we to sec in 
such a writer as Gibbon the most vulgar relish for obscenity! 
With what pain are we to find him exrucising his raillery and 
sarcasm on such a subject as Christianity! flow dearly shall 
we purchase the pleasure and instruction to be derived from 
his work, if modesty is to be sneered away from our minds, 
and piety from our feelings! There seems no excuse for this 
celebrated writer on these two important points: he must 
have known, that some of the best interests of society are 
connected with the respectability of the female character; 
and with regard to his chapters .on the progress of Christi¬ 
anity, and the various passages of attack with which his 
work abounds, it is in vain to say, that, as a lover of truth, he 
was called upon to oppose those opinions, which he deemed 
erroneous; for he was concerned, as an historian, only with 
the effects of this religion, and not with its evidences; with 
its influence on the affairs of the world, not with its truth or 
falsehood. 

It would be to imitate the fault, to which I object, were I 
now to travel out of my appointed path, and attempt to 
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comment upon these •parts of his work. But as they who 
hear me are at a season of life, when liveliness and sarcasm 
have but too powerful a charm, more particularly if employed 
upon subjects that are serious, it may not be improper to 
remind them, how often it has been stated, and justly stated, 
that questions of this nature are to be approached neither by 
liveliness nor by sarcasm, but by calm reasoning and regular 
investigation; and that to subject them to any other criterion, 
to expose them to any other influence, is to depart from the 
only mode we possess of discovering truth on any occasion; 
but more especially on those points, which youth, as well 
as age, will soon discover to be of the most immeasurable 
importance. 

If we pass from the matter to the manner of this celebrated 
work, how are we not to be surprLsed, when we find a writer, 
who has meditated tlie finest specimens of ancient and modern 
literature, forgetting the first and most obvious I'oquisitc of 
the composition he is engaged in—simplicity of narrative. 
In the history of Mr. Gibbon, facts are often insinuated, 
rather than detailed; the story is alluded to, rather than 
told; a commentary on the history is given, rather than the 
history itself; many paragraphs, and some portions of the 
work, *kre scarcely intelligible without that previous know¬ 
ledge, which it was the proper business of the historian 
himself to have furnished. The information, which is afforded, 
is generally conveyed by abstract estimates: a mode of 
writing which is never comprehended without an effort of 
the mind more or less painful; and when this exertion is so 
continually to be renewed, it soon ceases to be made. The 
reader secs, without instruction, sentence succeed to sentence, 
in appearance little connected with each other; cloud rolls on 
after cloud in majesty and darkness; and at last retires from 
the work, to seek relief in the chaster composition of Robert¬ 
son, or the unambitious beauties of Hume. 

On this account it is absolutely necessary to apprize the 
student of what it might, at first, seem somewhat strange to 
mention, that he will not receive all the benefit, which he 
might otherwise derive from the labours of this great writer, 
unless ho reads but little of his work at the same time. It 
is not that his paragraphs, though full and sounding, signify 
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nothing; but that they comprehend too much : and the 
reader must have his faculties, at every instant, fresh and 
effective, or he will not possess himself of the treasures, which 
are concealed, rather than displayed, in a style so sententious 
and elaborate. The perversity of genius is proverbial; but 
surely it has been seldom more unfortunately exercised than 
in corrupting and disfiguring so magnificent a work. 

For the moment we reverse the picture, the merits of the 
historian arc as striking as his faults. 

If his work be not always history, it is often something 
more than history, and above it: it is pliilosophy, it is 
theology, it is wit and eloquence, it is criticism the most 
masterly upon every subject with which literature can be 
connected. If the style be so constantly elevated as to be 
often obscure, to be often monotonous, to bo sometimes even 
ludicrously disproportioned to the subject; it must, at the 
same time, be allowed, that whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, it is the striking and adequate representative of com¬ 
prehensive thought and weighty remark. 

• It may be necessary, no doubt, to warn the student against 
the imitation of a mode of writing so little easy and natui’al. 
lint tire very necessity of the caution implies the attcaction 
tliat is to be resisted: and it must be coitfessed, that the 
chapters of the Decline and Fall arc replete with paragra])hs 
of such melody and grandeur, as would be the fittest to 
convey to a youth of genius the full charm of literary compo¬ 
sition, and such as, when once heard, however unattainable 
to the immaturity of his own mind, he would alone consent to 
admire, or sigh to emulate. 

I'istory is always a work of difficulty, but the difficulties, 
with which Mr. Gibbon had to struggle, were of more than 
ordinary magnitude. Truth was to be discovered, and reason 
was to be exercised, upon times where truth was little valued 
and reason but little concerned. The materials of history 
were often to be collected from the synods of prelates, the 
debates of polemics, the relations of monks, and the panegy¬ 
rics of poets. Hints were to be caught, a narrative was to be 
gathered up, from documents broken and suspicious, from 
every barbarous relic of a barbarous age: and, on the whole, 
the historian was to be left to the most unceasing and unex- 
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ampled exercise of criticism, comparison, and conjecture. Yet 
all this, and more than all this, has been accomplished. 

The public have been made acquainted with periods of 
history which were before scarcely accessible to the most 
patient scholars. Order and interest and importance have 
been given to what appeared to defy every power of perspi¬ 
cacity and genius. Even the fleeting shadows of polemical 
divinity have been arrested, embodied, and adorned: and the 
some pages, which instruct the theologian, might add a polish 
to the liveliness of the man of wit, and imagery to the fancy 
of the poet. 

The vast and the obscure regions of the middle ages have . 
been penetrated and' disclosed j and the narrative of the 
historian, while it descends, like the NileJ through lengthened 
tracts of present sterility and ancient renown, pours, like the 
Nile, the exuberance of its atBuence on every object which it 
oan touch, and gives fertility to the rock and verdi’.re to the 
desert. 

When such is the work, it is placed beyond the justice or 
the injustice of criticism; the Christian may have but too often 
very just reason to complain, the moralist to reprove, the 
man of taste to censure, even the historical inquirer may be 
fatigued and irritated by the unseasonable and obscure 
splendour, through which he is to discover the objects of his 
research. But the whole is, notwithstanding, such an assem¬ 
blage of merits so various, so interesting, and so rare, that 
the History of the Decline and Fall must always be con¬ 
sidered as one of the most extraordinary monuments, that has 
appeared, of the literary powers of a single mind; and its 
fame can only perish with the civilization'of the world. 





LECTURE IV. 

THE DARK AGES. 

I HAVE made a certain progress in the consideration of 
the earlier and more perplexing portions of modern 
history. 

I have, as I hope, introduced to your curiosity the general 
subjects, that belong to it, and I have mentioned to you the 
writers, who have so successfully displayed the philosophy of 
history, while considering these particular times—Hume, 
Robertson, and Smith; Stuart, Gibbon, and the Abbe de 
Mably. 

But while you are forming general views and studying 
these writers, you must acquire, by some means or other, a 
proper knowledge of those very facts and those very details 
of histoiy, which have been present to the minds of these 
distinguished reasoners, while they were reducing their con¬ 
clusions and forming their statements. 

In other words, you must acquire some proper knowledge 
of the French and German histories; and these histories are, 
for a long time, very tedious and repulsive. The original 
documents, from which the facts of the early part of the 
French history are to be collected, will be found in a great 
work of the Benedictines, in eleven volumes folio, “ Recueil 
des Historiens des Gaules et de la France.” This great work 
is seldom to be met with in England: it is in Albemarle Street, 
at the Royal Institution. » 

But there is a work of a similar nature, by Duchesne, which 
you will find in all great libraries (in our own), and in which 
the original historians of France are collected. Gregory of 
Tours is the author most referred to, and parts of his work 
may be consulted to acquire an idea of the whole: his defects 
and faults are obvious. 
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There has been lately published, by Dr. Rankin, a work 
containing a history of France through these earlier ages. It 
is not executed with any very particular judgment, or any 
constant accuracy; yet, as the author’s reading is very exten¬ 
sive, and as the work is never tedious, and particularly as it 
contains a variety of information, not to be acquired without 
intolerable labour, the student may consult it with material 
advantage and with considerable amusement. 

It is to this work, therefore, I refer those who would study 
these early facts of the French history. 

At the same time, I must finally refer you to the abridgment 
of Renault, where the facts are well selected and arranged, 
and accompanied with valuable observations. 

There is a still better work by Millot, on the French history, 
which might be consulted for the same purpose. 

And, lastly, there has been lately published a work by 
D’Anquetil, on the French history, in fourteen, or i..ther thir¬ 
teen octavo volumes. 

D’Anquetil is a writer of great reputation, and undertook 
the work at the recommendation of Buonaparte, who very 
sensibly desired him to draw up a History of France, which 
could be read; disencumbered of those details which make 
the volumes of the French historians so repulsive and 
fatiguing. 

Along with the French history, the work of Pfeflfel must 
be looked at for the German history. Though every possible 
effort is made by this celebrated writer to render the early 
parts of his work as concise as possible, it is still a very 
disagreeable task to read through the particular history of 
those times; and readers will in general be content to catch 
up some of the particulars, that are descriptive of the scene in 
a passing manner, and to confine their regular reading to the 
author’s remarks on each particular period, which are given, 
in a collected and summary way, at the end of each period, 
and are drawn up with great skill and perspicuity. 

I would recommend to the reader to proceed beyond the 
period of the Saxon dynasty, which answers to the accession 
of Hugh Capet in the French history, and to labour, in some 
way or other, through the other two dynasties, and the inter¬ 
regnum, until he reaches the accession of Rodolph, the 
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founder of the celebrated House of Austria; afterwards he 
may take Coxe’s History of Austria. 

In overcoming this early part of the French and German 
history, much assistance will be derived not only from Mr. 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall, but also from a 
Sketch of Universal History, printed in his posthumous 
Works, which will be found, in every word of it, deserving of 
attention. 

I must once more remind you, that the work of Mr. Butler 
on the German Empire is also indispensably necessary; that 
tlic Abb<i de Mably is invaluable. 

These will, I conceive, be sufficient; but it is desirable that 
to these should be added the work of Koch on the Revolu¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages: the first edition of 1790 may be 
easily procured, and might be sufficient; but the whole work 
has been new cast and amplified, and it is the last edition of 
1807 that should rather be purchased. 

But 1 must enter a little further into particulars; for I 
must confess, that this subject of French history is, from the 
first, and always continues to be, one most perplc.ving to me; 
that is, it is perplexing to me to know what to recommend 
with any chance of its being read. For the German history, 
indeed, you must look at the general statements of Pfeffel in 
some general way, and then proceed with Coxe’s House of 
Austria. But with respect to the history of France, the 
regular historians, Velly, le Pere Daniel, &c. are so volumi¬ 
nous, and it is so impossible to read them, that it is difficult 
to know what course to recommend. 

What I propose, however, to the student is this, that he 
should read the short history of D’Anqnetil, vAich he may 
readily do: there is very little reading in each volume, and 
the first volume, and most of the second and third he may 
read slightly. Or that he should meditate well the history of 
Hiinault: or the history of Millot. And that, in reading any 
of these histories, he should consider in the first place, whether 
there may not be incidents mentioned, which give him as clear 
an idea of the times, as the most detailed representation. Let 
these first be noted, and let these be all that he endeavours to 
remember. 

And next, let him consider whether some of the topics 
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mentioned are not of such importance, that it may be advise- 
able to look for them in the more detailed histories of Velly 
and Pere Daniel, or Mezeray; or, perhaps, indeed, pursue 
them through the original authors to which these writers 
refer. 

I will endeavour to exemplify what 1 propose in both these 
particulars, and each in their order. 

And, first, with respect to incidents characteristic of the 
state of the French constitution and of the times, such as I 
think it will on the whole be sufficient to remember:— 

In the reign of Hugh Capet, it was observed by Hcnault 
that he took an early opportunity of having his son crowned 
at Orleans; an example which was followed by his succes¬ 
sors j and this is an indication, that the hereditary nature of 
the crown was not yet established. 

It is observed that Louis the Eighth ascended the throne 
without any such previous ceremony; this was tw? centuries 
and a half afterwards, and affords an opposite conclusion; 
which is again confirmed by observing that Louis the Seventh, 
a century befbre, though crowned when prince, omitted to 
renew the ceremony when king. 

Again. A message of expostulation or command was sent 
from Hugh Capet to the Count de Pdqgord, which ended 
with asking him, who made him a count ? The reply was, 
“ Those who made you a king.” A striking specimen of the 
independent sovereignty of the Barons, and of the original 
elective and baronial nature of tbe power of Hugh Capet. 

His son Robert was excommunicated on account of his 
marriage, and therefore every thing that he touched was 
purified, before it could be touched by others; such was the 
reasoning of the king’s friends and attendants. 

Robert, to save his subjects from the guilt of peijury, made 
them swear upon a shrine from which he had withdrawn the 
relics; such was the reasoning of the king himself. 

In the ensuing reign of Henry I. was established “ The 
Truce of the Lord,” a law which prohibited private combats 
from Wednesday night to Monday morning, because the in¬ 
termediate days had been consecrated by particular passages 
in the life and sufferings of our Saviour. That men should 
be resolved to destroy each other in private war, or that 
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they should by considerations of this kind be checked and 
moderated, is descriptive of the age ; but that they should 
consent to be thus far bound, and no farther; that they 
should reason and act in this mixed, inconsistent, and shuffling 
manner, between their passions and their duty; this is de¬ 
scriptive not of these men and of this age, but of every man 
and of every age. 

The next king, Philip I. in 1102 buys his lands and does 
homage for them to the Count de Sancerne; the king to his 
subject; a striking specimen of the feudal system. And it was 
two hundred years, before so strange a submission could be 
altered into a less offensive acknowledgment; so strongly 
established were the provisions of this feudal system. 

Early in the next reign Louis le Gros was three years in 
mastering the castle of one of his barons. 

A few years afterwards, when the same king was threatened 
by the emperor of Germany, he was able to assemble two 
hundred thousand men. Such was the feudal system; so 
fitted for sudden, short, and violent efforts for the public 
defence against an enemy; so inadequate to produce the 
benefits of any system of general and domestic law, equally 
diffused over the whole of a community. 

Near sixty years afterwards, his son, Louis le Jcune, makes 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of Beckett; and this in the lifetime 
of Henry II. On his return he has his son crowned at 
Rheims, and the English monarch assists at the ceremony as 
duke of Normandy. 

Instances these of the peculiar nature of the two great cha¬ 
racteristics of the age, superstition and the feudal system. 

The next reign opens with the efforts of Philip Augustus 
to repress the outrages of the barons; but he himself falls 
upon the Jews, and announces to his subjects, that they are 
to be exonerated from all Jewish claims, on paying one fifth of 
their debt to the royal treasury. 

Such was the general ignorance and neglect of all the 
principles of order and justice. 

Twenty years afterwards we see an ordinance mfaxour of the 
Jews: s still stronger mark of the wretched state of commerce; 
for, from these two instances, it is clear, that, abominated as 
the Jews were, the French were so ignorant of commerce, as 
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to be unable to do without them; and merciless and unjust 
as were the French, the Jews were contented to endure every 
thing from them, because they could derive so much pecuniary 
advantage from them. 

Louis VIII. by his will, after declaring his eldest son king, 
gives Artois to his second son, Poictou to his third, Anjou 
and Maine to his fourth; this was two centuries and a half 
after Hugh Capet. The power of the crown had still to 
struggle with great disadvantages, if its domains could thus 
be dispersed by the sovereign at his death, among the youngest 
branches of his family. 

Louis IX., the first prince of his age, made it a point to buy 
the crown of thorns, which had been placed on the Saviour, 
from the Venetians, and different relics from the crusaders. 
The same prince finds it necessary to publish an ordinance to 
prevent any son from avenging the murder of his father 
within forty days. Superstition and violence were therefore 
still the characteristics of the age ; and an age of devotion, 
(as the devotion was blind and ceremonial) was still left to 
be an age of crimes. 

Philip le Hardi, his successor, ennobles one of his trades¬ 
men : the commercial interest was therefore now advancing. 
This was three centuries after Hugh Capet. 

In Philip le Bel’s reign were enacted various sumptuary 
laws: an indication that the great and affluent were spending 
their revenue on themselves, and therefore insensibly encou¬ 
raging commerce. But we have also various ordinances 
against usury: an indication that the profits of money were 
high, and therefore that commerce was still in its infancy. 

Louis Hutin his successor, in 1315, passes an ordinance to 
secure the serfs from being distressed in their persons, goods, 
instruments of agriculture, &c.; soon after he obliges the 
serfs to purchase their liberty by selling their moveables: 
indications these, how degraded had been their condition, but 
that their condition was on the whole improving. 

In 1318, the duke of Brittany obtains letters of remission 
from Philip le Long for not having attended his coronation: 
an indication that the power of the crown was now in«France 
advanced and acknowledged; for Brittany was at that time 
one of the moat powerful and independent fiefs remaining. 
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During the six years of Charles le Bel from 1322 to 1328, 
the relics of the chapel royal still accompanied the king 
whenever he left Paris, to celebrate the four great festivals of 
the year; religion therefore still consisted not a little in vain 
ceremonials. 

Incidents of this sort mark the character of the times in 
which they appear. The abridgment of the president Hc- 
nault, from which they are taken, is too concise, and above all, 
gives little information respecting the constitution of France. 
And the student must on that account be more attentive to 
every particular that is noted.—Millot is better. 

The appendixes of Hume afford a very striking display of 
the manner in which the characteristics of a particular reign 
or period may be selected and explained by a diligent and 
discerning historian. 

In this manner I have endeavoured to illustrate my mean¬ 
ing, when I recommended that particular incidents in the 
account of Henault or Millot or D’Anqnctil, should bo fixed 
upon as characteristics of the times, and made subjects of 
reflection. 

I proceed now to give a few specimens of such subjects as 
arc also mentioned by Henault, which may, I think, be of 
sufficient importance to deserve further consideration in other 
.authors, more particularly in the valuable and very detailed 
history of Velly and in the philosophic work of Mably.—For 
instance : 

1st. The establishments of Louis IX. or St. Louis. Tlicse 
are very deserving attention; they exhibit the efforts that were 
made by the most amiable and revered monarch of his time to 
improve the jurisprudence of his age. Montesquieu may be 
consulted. There is a full account given of them by Velly. 

The chief object of St. Louis seems to have been to prepare 
his people for the adjustment of their quarrels, not by private 
combat but by the decisions of law after an examination of 
witnesses. At the same time it must be observed, that most 
of the great objects of civil and penal jurisprudence appear to 
have occupied his attention; and it is not very possible now 
to understand all the meaning, and therefore all the merit of 
his provisions; but the great design of the whole must have 
been to soften and modify the jurisprudence of the baronial 
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courts, and to have placed the whole within the reach of 
improvement by opening the way to the paramount jurisdic¬ 
tion of the courts of the sovereign. 

France in the time of St. Louis, was divided into the country 
under the king’s obedience, and the country under the obedi¬ 
ence of the great barons. It was not possible for St. Louis 
to embody his own opinions of equity and law, and then 
enforce a new system of jurisprudence. He attempted to 
reform existing systems by introducing one more improved 
within his own dependencies, and holding it up to the obser¬ 
vation of the other parts of the kingdom. He seems every 
where to struggle with difficulties, to modify and to balance, 
to capitulate with the evils which he could not remove, evils 
on which by any other conduct he could have made no 
impression. Such must ever be the true reformer; ardour 
may animate bis mind, but patience must be his virtue. The 
true reformer is the philosopher who supposes no v. onders in 
himself, and expects them not in others; and is rather the 
sower who goes forth to sow his seed, than the lord who 
comes to gather into* bams. The result was what might have 
been expected, the labours of St. Louis were successful, and 
he exhibited the great criterion of genius, that of advancing 
his countiymen in improvement a step beyond the point at 
which he found them. 

Again and as another specimen of subjects to be further 
considered. The reign of Philip le Bel is remarkable for the 
struggle between the pope and the king, and still more for 
the first assembly of the states general, summoned by this 
prince for his defence and justification; but which must 
however not be confounded or thought the same with the 
national assemblies in the times of Charlemagne. These 
events are very important and may be considered in Velly. 
The commons formed a distinct part of this assembly, and 
they took their share in animating the king to defend the 
rights of his kingdom; but their language spoke an infant 
power, and breathed no longer the independent fierceness of 
the soldier who resisted Clovis“ Be pleased (they said) to 
guard the sovereign freedom of your kingdom, for in temporal 
matters the king can acknowledge no sovereign on earth but 
God alone .”—" We own no superior in temporals but the 
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king,” said the nobles. The clergy hesitated, but at last 
confessed their duty to their temporal sovereign. The failure 
of such a pope as Boniface on this occasion shows clearly 
that the power of the see had already in 1303 passed its 
meridian. 

Again 3rd]y. The French parliaments are a proper subject 
of inquiry. Philip proposed to make the parliaments or 
courts of Justice stetionary; this afterwards took place. The 
account given by Velly should be consulted. The student is 
no doubt aware that the dispensers of justice should be few 
in number, and neither be removed nor advanced at the mere 
pleasure of the executive power, that is, neither be exposed to 
be corrupted nor terrified. 

You wilt do well to observe the changes that took place 
with respect to this part of the French constitution, a part so 
important to the happiness of every community. 

Indeed one of the great subjects of this early period of 
modern history is the constitution of France, or rather, the 
fortunes of the constitution of France. 

■ These you will best understand, and indeed can only under¬ 
stand, by meditating the work of the Abbe de Mably. His 
work exhibits the philosophy of the French history. I ought 
to speak of it in terms of the utmost gratitude; and 1 must 
repeat to you, that I do no more than mention this great 
subject of the constitution of France, and this masterly 
treatise on its changes and fortunes, that I may impress upon 
you more strongly, or rather as far as I am able to do it, 
impose upon you more completely the necessity of reading 
the work for yourselves. 

I must now make a pause. I must consider myself as 
having passed through the first and most repulsive portion of 
modern history. I have not be^n able to do more than allude 
to and recommend subjects and books, that have employed 
the lives of men of learning and reflection. 

But the whole of the period may, I hope, be estimated in 
a.general and even satisfactory manner, either on a more 
confined scale, or a larger, by fixing the attention upon the 
points and the books I have mentioned. I say a confined 
scale or a larger, for I have exhibited both to you. 

And now that we have to take our leave of the Dark Ages, 
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I cannot but make one effort more to recommend them to youV 
attention and study. 

The great conclusions to be drawn from these dark ages 
are, ag I conceive,— 

Ist. That civil liberty cannot result, in the first instance, 
from the rude, natural liberty of barbarous warriors. 

Again, that religion, in like manner, cannot consist with 
uncivilized ignorance. 

The power of the sword and of superstition, of the military 
chief and of the priest (of the priest in the unfavourable sense 
of the term), must at first follow, and may continue for ages. 

But, in the next place, the great lesson which the dark 
ages exhibit, is also that which human life is unhappily at 
every moment and on every occasion exhibiting—the abuse 
of power. 

The great characteristics of the dark ages are the feudal 
system and the papal powerj but consider each; the inci¬ 
dents, as they are termed, of the feudal system—that is, the 
practices that obtained under the feudal system; and, again, 
the doctrines and the decrees of the papal see. Outrageous 
as many of these may seem, they were still but specimens of 
the abuse of power. 

The dark ages show human nature under its most unfa¬ 
vourable aspects, but it is still human nature. 

We see in them the picture of our ancestors, but it is only a 
more harsh and repulsive portrait of ourselves. 

Observe, for instance, the feudal system, its origin, its 
results. Among a set of independent warriors, the distinc¬ 
tions of the weak and the strong naturally arose,'the leader 
and the follower, the military chief and the dependent. 
Society necessarily fell into little knots add divisions; in the 
absence of all central goverijment, of all more regular para¬ 
mount authority, each military chief in extensive conquered 
countries necessarily became a petty sovereign; the petty 
sovereign a despot. 

• When lands were once received on the general principle.of 
homage, the natural course of the abuse of power was inevi¬ 
table ; the incidents, that is, the oppressions, of the feudal 
system followed; but for all these disgusting specimens of 
legal outrage and licensed wrong a sort of reason may be 
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always found to have existed, when tlie incident is traced up 
to its first elements and original introduction. 

CSonsider, in like manner, the Ecclesiastical Power. 

The priests of the dark'ages proceeded only, as did the 
barons, with the same unchecked and therefore insatiable 
selfishness, to subjugate every thing to their will. The eccle¬ 
siastical tyrants, like the civil tyrants, only converted the 
existing situation of mankind and the genuine principles of 
human nature to their own gratification and aggrandizement. 
That they should attempt to do so is not wonderful, nor is it 
wonderful that they sflcceeded. 

Our barbarian ancestors, ignorant themselves, confided in 
men whom they considered as wise and learned, and who, 
comparatively, were wise and learned; this was natural, it 
was even reasonable; they had no other resource but to con¬ 
fide, and they had no means of learning how to measure their 
confidence. 

It should not be forgotten, that the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic communion were all addressed to the 
most established feelings of the human'heart: absolution, 
confession, prayers for the dead, penance, purgatory. Their 
rites and ceremonies not less so. Not to mention that their 
tenets were and are still fortified by texts more numerous, 
and even more weighty (I do not say conclusive), than we of 
the Protestant communion are now in the habit of conde¬ 
scending to consider or even to know. The great doctrine of 
all, the paramount authority of the pope, as the genuine 
successor of St. Peter, was always supported, when neces¬ 
sary, by the words of our Saviour to that apostle; and even 
his infallibility was sufficiently proved to our rude ancestors 
by the obvious argument, that Christ would not leave his 
church without a guide, to whom recourse might be had 
under all those difficulties, which must necessarily arise 
among the contradictory views of contending sects; in a word, 
those doctrines of the Roman Catholic communion, which, at 
a very late period, could subdue for a time even the learning 
and understanding of a Chillingworth, may readily be sup¬ 
posed to have obtained an easy victory over the unlettered 
soldiers of the dark ages. 

Whatever may be said of the thoughtlessness of mankind 

H 
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amid the occupations of civilized life, their apprehensions for 
the future are unceasing, the moment that the great truth of 
their immortality is properly announced to them in their 
ruder state. These apprehensions^ in themselves so just and 
natural in every period of society, when united to ignorance 
so great as that which existed in Europe at this particular 
period, produced effects, which at first sight may appear, but 
cannot on r^ectim appear, astonishing. The most fierce 
and savage Soldier became docile and submissive; the most 
powerful monarch trembled in secret on his throne, and found 
his knights and his vassals a pageant ahd a show. 

But the single terror of excommunication, and all the pre¬ 
paratory processes of spiritual punishment, were perfectly 
adequate to produce these intellectual and political wonders. 
No one in our own happier times can form an idea of what 
was then a sentence of excommunication. Tt was to live 
alone in the midst of society, to be no longer human, to be 
without the character of man here, and to be without hope 
hereafter. The clergy of the dark ages (to adopt in part 
the striking illustration of Hume, suggested, indeed, by a 
passage in Dryden’s Sebastian), the clergy of the dark ages 
had obtained, what only Archimedes wanted; they had got 
another world on which to rest their engines, and they moved 
this world at their pleasure. 

The inquisition itself had its origin in the most acknow¬ 
ledged feelings of our nature. Its advocates and its ministers 
could always appeal in its support to the most regular con¬ 
clusions of the human mind. 

The reasoning was then, as it would be now to the gene¬ 
rality of mankind, perfectly intelligible and convincing. 
Truth, it was said, could only be on one side; by error we 
may destroy our own souls and those of others. Error must, 
therefore, be prevented, and if not by gentle means, on 
account of the greatness of the object, by other means, by 
any means, by force. ■ This is the creed of intolerance to 
this hour. 

The tribunal that appeared with all its tremendous appa¬ 
ratus of familiars, inquisitors, and executioners, was but a 
consequence which, in an unenlightened period, followed of 
course. 
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The great and only difficult victory of the papal see was 
over the clergy themselves—the law of celibacy. When this 
triumph, that had been long in preparation, was once obtmned 
by the renowned Gregory the Seventh, towards the close of 
the eleventh century, the ecclesiastics then became a sort of 
regular army, with a dictator at their head, to which nothing 
could be successfully opposed. 

But even this, the most extraordinary phenomenon of the 
whole, may still be traced up, as well as the existence of the 
various monastic orders, with all their extravagant and at 
first sight unnatural observances, to principles that are, not¬ 
withstanding, the genuine principles of the human heart, and 
inseparable from our nature. 

The esprit du corps-—the merit of the severer virtues, of 
self-denial, of self-abasement—these, united with the reli¬ 
gious principle, gave occasion to the monastic character and 
all its observances, and they form at once a solution of all 
these outrageous deviations from the more calm and ordinary 
suggestions of the common sense and common feelings of 
mankind. 

Observances of this kind have, in fact, existed among the 
nations of every clime and age; they exist in India at this 
moment. But consider the principles we have mentioned. 
This esprit du corps is founded on the sympathies, on some 
of the most effective sympathies of the human mind; and 
the severer virtues of self-control, of self-denial, of self- 
abasement, of chastity, and again the' virtues of humility and 
of piety, are all virtues in themselves so awful and respect- 
ablf^ that they have always, even in their excesses, received 
the admiration of mankind, and they are the highest and the 
best praise of man, when well directed and attempered; that 
they should not be so in times of ignorance can be matter of 
no surprisethese are subjects which are often misunderstood 
even among ourselves. 

Pursue the same train of reasoning to the less fatal, less 
degrading extravagances of this dark period—the institution 
of Chivalry, for instance—the expeditions to the Holy Land. 

Chivalry; if considered in its original elements, is only a 
very striking testimony to those more generous principles of 
the human heart, which, it should seem, can never be sepa- 
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rated from our nature under any, the most disorderly state of 
society. The same testimony seems to have been offered in 
times the most remote. 

The knights of the middle ages were not a little the 
counterparts, however improved, of the fabled gods and heroes 
of antiquity, of Hercules and Theseus; and havp been cele¬ 
brated in the same romantic manner. They were the redressors 
of oppression; the moral benefactors of the community in 
which they lived; the mirrors or the noblest qualities of the 
human character;, the exhibitors'of those two great virtues of 
tenderness and courage, which were then so peculiarly neces¬ 
sary to society. The foundations of the chivalrous character 
were laid in human nature, in the consciousness that belongs 
to good actions, and in that sensibility to the applause of 
others, from which those who can really perform good 
actions, neither can, nor need be exempt. 

Original principles like these could easily be associated 
in a religious age with the religious principle, more especially 
with Christianity, the religion of benevolence: the religion 
which, of all others, teaches us to think most of those around 
us, and least of ourselves. 

The only part of the chivalrous character, which it is some¬ 
what difficult ^ account for, is that delicate devotion to the 
fair sex by which it was so strongly and often so whimsically 
distinguished. 

This devotion must be traced up to the woods of Germany; 
where, however, it may be explained, it appears from Tacitus, 
that the other sex had even more than their natural share of 
importance and respect. This natural importance and reljbect 
could not but be materially strengthened and improved sub¬ 
sequently, by the influence of the Christian religion, which 
stiU existed amidst the confusions of Europe, and survived 
them. This religion could not but have made the weaker sex 
more worthy of the' estimation of the stronger, and the 
stronger in its turn more fitted to comprehend and relish the 
more gentle virtues of the weaker. 

The subsequent state of society, where the great families 
lived often' in a state of separation and hostility, must have 
interposed those difficulties to the gratification of the sexual 
passion, which have such a remarkable tendency to soften and 
refine it. 
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Even in civilized life we see this passion so affected by 
difficulties, as sometimes to be sublimed into extravagances, 
as wild as those of the middle ages ; as preposterous as were 
ever exhibited by those, who maintained by arms the beauty 
of their mistresses against all comers. 

Humanitjt and courage are the virtues which the softer 
sex must from their very nature be always most disposed to 
patronize. The knight and his lady were thus formed in 
their characters for each other. Jousts and tournaments still 
further contributed to animate all the natural sentiments with 
which both were inspired; and these trials of skill and spec¬ 
tacles of magnificence were the necessary exhibitions of the 
merits of both, of beauty on the one side, and military prowess 
on the other; and were the obvious resources of those, who miist 
otherwise have been without occupation and amusement, and 
whose minds could not at that period be diversified by all the 
intellectual pursuits of modern and more civilized life. 

On the whole, there was in chivalry much, which the natural 
ardour and enthusiasm of the human character might convert 
into the extravagant, and sometimes into the ridiculous, and 
in this state it might be seized upon by a man of genius like 
Cervantes, and when arrayed in ‘the colours of his own 
pleasantry and fancy, be transmitted to the amusement of 
posterity; but the virtues of the knight, of the hero of chivalry, 
were real and substantial virtues. Courtesy to the low; 
respect to the high; tenderness to the softer sex, and loyalty 
to the prince; courage and piety; gentleness and modesty; 
veracity and frankness; these after all are the virtues of the 
human character; and whatever appearances they might as¬ 
sume under the particular circumstances of these ages, they 
are still the proper objects of the love and respect of mankind 
under every circumstance and In every age. 

The knights, it must be confessed, received an education 
that was too military to be favourable to knowledge; they 
were not the scholars or the men of science of their day, but 
they contributed, notwithstanding, to elevate and to humanize 
the times in which they lived, and they transmitted, and they 
indeed thoroughly engrafted upon the European character, 
the generous and manly virtues. 

Lastly, to take the other specimen, which we have men¬ 
tioned, of these middle ages, the Crusades. 
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These are, according to Mr. Hume, the most durable 
monuments of human folly: it may be so; but whatever may 
have been the less worthy motives, that contributed to carry 
such myriads to the holy land, no warriors would have reached 
it, if a piety, however unenlightened, if a military spirit, 
however rude, that is, if devotion and courage j^ad not been 
the great actuating principles of the age; but courage and 
devotion are still virtues, however unfortunately exercised; 
the difference between these crusaders and ourselves is still 
only that of a more intelligent faith in us, and better regulated 
feelings. Piety and magnanimity are still our virtues, as they 
yere theirs. 

The crusaders, indeed, were inflamed by the images of the 
Holy Land; for they saw, and they were overpowered with 
indignation, when they saw, the sacred earth, which had been 
blessed by the footsteps of our Saviour, profaned by the 
tread of Barbarians, who rejected his faith, and ojtraged his 
pious and unoffending followers: but in this the crusaders 
submitted only to the associations of their nature. The same 
power of association is still the great salutary law by which 
we, too, are animated or subdued, by which we, too, are 
hurried into action, or tftoulded into habit; and it is as im¬ 
possible for us now, as it was to the crusaders of the middle 
ages, to behold, without affection and reverence, whatever has 
been once connected with objects that are dear and venerable 
in our eyes. 

It is thus that things, in themselves the most inanimate, 
are every .day seen to assume almost the nature of life and 
existence. Is there at Runnyinede (for instance) to be found 
nothing more than the beauty of the scene? Do we walk 
without emotion amidst the ruins of ancient Rome ? Is Pales¬ 
tine a land, and Jerusalem a city, like a common land and a 
common city ? Far different is the answer which nature has 
unalterably given to appeals of this kind in every climate and 
in every heart. And if, indeed, the sepulchre in which our 
Saviour was inumed; if indeed the cross on which he expired, 
could be presented to our eyes; if we could indeed believe that 
such were in truth the objects actually exhibited to our view, 
assuredly we should sink in reverence as did our forefathers, 
before such affecting images of the past; assuredly with the 
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sufferer himself we should identify these visible instruments 
of his sufferings; and the sacrifice of our hearts would not be 
the idolatry of blindness, but the natural effusion of irresistible 
devotion and awe. 

It is not the sentiments by which these heroes were im¬ 
pelled that we can bear to censure; it is the excess to which 
they were carried; it is the direction which they took; it is 
piety preposterously exercised; it is courage unlawfully em¬ 
ployed ; the extravagancies to which virtue and religion may 
be made subservient, not virtue and religion. 

So natural indeed are such sacred principles, so attractive, 
so respectable even in their excesses, that we willingly allow 
to our imagination the facility, which it loves, of moulding 
into visions of sublimity and beauty the forms and the scenes 
which time has now removed within its softened twilight, 
and in some respects secured from the intrusions of our colder 
reason. 

Who is there that can entirely escape from the delusion 
and the charm of Pilgrims grey and Red-cross Knights, the 
•fights of Ascalon and the siege of Acre, the prowess and 
the renown of our lion-hearted Richard ? It is by an effort, 
an unwilling effort, that we turn terthink of the bloodshed and 
desolation, the disease and famine, the pain and dcaj|h, by 
which these unhappy enterprises were accompanied. 

Little need be said of the custom of duelling by which these 
ages were so distinguished. The custom is founded too 
evidently on some of the most powerful principles of our 
nature, particularly that of resentment; given os for the wisest 
purposes, and necessary to our well being, but of all others 
the principle, that has been,most abused by the folly of 
mankind. 

The practice has even descended to our own times, though 
we have no longer the reasons or the excuse which our fore¬ 
fathers had for such nefarious or ridiculous or misguided 
excesses of just and honourable sentiment. In the absence 
of all general law, men were, in former times, naturally a 
law unto themselves. These appeals, too, were considered, at 
that period, as appeals to heaven; there was here something 
of necessity, something of reasonableness. With respect to 
ourselves, to the contrary, experience has taught us no longer 
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to expect these extraordinary interpositions to defend the 
right: a more enlarged philosophy has served to show us the 
impropriety of supposing, that the general laws of the Creator 
should be continually suspended for the adjustment of our 
quarrels, qr that the rewards and punishments, which are to 
await innocence and guilt hereafter, should be regularly 
expected and realized in our present state; but customs 
remain, when the reasons of them have ceased. In the midst 
of our lawyers, our sages, and our divines, we violate every 
precept of law, morality, and religion; in the midst of civiliza¬ 
tion, improvement, and social happiness, we suffer our comforts 
and our peace, here and hereafter, to hang upon the chance 
of an angry look or word; and we retain the preposterous 
folly, while we have lost the ignorance; the bloody ferocity, 
but no longer the humble piety of our ancestors. 

It is thus that the history of the dark and middle ages, 
like every other part of history, is still but a represc.-’tation of 
human nature, and as such deserving of our curiosity and 
exahiination. 

The poet may no doubt find the richest materials amid 
transactions, where the passions were so violently excited, 
and in a period when human manners were cast into forms so 
striking and so different from our own; and the antiquarian, 
the constitutional lawyer, and the philosopher must find, 
amid the opinions and practices of these illiterate Barbarians, 
the origin and foundatiop of the laws, the sentiments and the 
customs, that distinguish Europe from the other quarters of 
the world, and the different kingdoms of Europe from each 
other. 

But to the moralist and the statesman the great reflection 
is every where the same; the deplorable nature of ignorance; 
the value of every thing which can enlighten mankind; the 
merit of every man who can contribute to open the views or 
strengthen the understanding of- his fellow creatures. It is 
but too evident from the history of these periods of darkness, 
that we have only to suppose a state of society, where the 
general ignorance shall be sufficiently complete; and impos¬ 
sibilities themselves seem realized; men may find degradation 
in the most ennobling sentiments of their nature, and destruc¬ 
tion and crimes in their best virtues. 
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[The Notes are always taken from Note-books that were laid on the 
table of the Lecture Uoom.] 


I. 

Savage and civilized life may each exhibit the disgusting extremes of oppo¬ 
site evils; but it is in vain to fly from the one, to be lost in the still more 
frightful degradation of the other; not to say that the propensities, and capa¬ 
cities, and irresistible impulses of our nature, seem clearly to indicate that we 
are not intended for solitude and torpor, but for society aud improvement. 


II. 

It is not easy to lay down maxims in politics. Man is such a compound 
being of reason and feeling, so alive to the impression Of Uie moment, so 
entirely at the mercy (in his political capacity at least) of the present un¬ 
easiness. 

The political discourees of Hume are the best models we have of tlic 
reasoning that belongs to subjects of this nature. Utey best admonish us of 
liie slow step with which we should advance, and the wary distrust with 
which we should look around, before wc think that wc have reached a maxim 
in politics, that is, a general principle, on the steady efficiency of which, in 
real practice, we may always depend. > 

** Civil knowledge,” says I<ord Bacon, “ is conversant about a subject, 
which of all others is most immersed in matter, and hardliest reduced to 
axiom.” 

HI. . 

Recueil des HUtoriens des Gauks et de la France, 

JIeligious societies, like those of the Benedictines, have been often stigma¬ 
tized as the abodes of laziness and superatition; but sweeping accusations 
are seldom just. To this society, for instance, literature is indebted for works 
of the most serious importance; works of such labour and extent, that they 
have been begun by one generation of men, aud left to be prosecuted and 
finished by those which succeeded. 

This is a sort of service which could not well have been rendered to man¬ 
kind but by tliose who did not labour for profit, and who were always in a 
state of coi^inued existence, by being linked together as members of the same 
society. 
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IV. 

CsABUHAGHE undertook, at his leisure, to learn to write. What a charac¬ 
teristic of the age I 

“ Sed pardm prospere successil^” says Eginhart. “ Labor praposterus ac 
serd inchoattts.’’ 

Of such a man, so unlettered, the merit is the greater, as we are told, at the 
same time,— 

That he attended to the liberal education of his children. 

That he had books read to him while at table. 

That he acquired the Latin language, and a knowledge df the Greek. 

That he zealously cultivated the libe^ arts, and bestowed on the professors 
every mark of respect and honour. 

That he studied the sciences of rhetoric, logic, and astronomy. 

That he ordered the laws of his subject nations to be drawn up and re¬ 
duced to writing. 

His great merit seems to have been, that he knew his best interests and^ 
duties, and therefore felt for the people, and patronized tlie free assemblies 
of the state. 

V. 

Frologm Legis Salica. 

F1.ACUIT atque convenit inter Francos, et eorum proceres, ut propter ser- 
vandum inter se pacis studium, omnia, incrementa veterum rixarum resecare 
deberent: et quia cmteris gentibus juxta se positis prsceminebant, ita etiam 
legnm auctoritate prtecellerent; ut .juxta qualitatera causarum, sumeret 
criminalis auio terminum. Extiterunt igitur inter eos electi de pluribus 
quatuor viri his nominibus, Wisigastus, Bodogastus, Salogastus, et Wido- 
gastus, in villis quse ultra RhsnumsuntSalehaim,etBodehaim,etWidohaim. 
Qui per tres malios (markets) convenientes omnes causarum origfnem solicith 
discutiendo tractantes, de singulis judicium decreverunt hoc modo:— 

Anno ab incarnatione Domini noslri Jesu Christi DCCXCVIII. sexth, 
dominus Carolus Rex Francorum inclytus hunc libellum, tractates legis 
Saties scribere ordinavit. 

VI. 

Tue conquered Romans were indulged by the Barbarians in the free use of 
their own law (the Theodosian Code), especially in the cases of marriage, 
inheritance, and other important transactions of life. 

VII. 

With respect to property, the student will team the situation of the Romans 
by consulting the thirtieth book of Montesquieu, from the dfth chapter to the 
sixteenth. 

The Franks seem to have seized only on a part of their lands, probably 
because, in the then existing state of society, they had no occasion for the 
whole. Those of the northern nations who settled near Italy Ylgre induced 
or obliged to treat them more liberally. 
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The Burgundians, for instance, took two-thirds of the land, and one-third 
of the bondmen. 

The slaves were not Romans, but those unhappy men who were carried 
into captivity by a conquering army, retiring (as was often the case) from a 
province or a kingdom, which it had overrun. 

Freemen among the barbarians seem to have paid no faxes themselves. 

Of the Romans, some seem to have been proprietors, and some tributaries: 
by which term was probably meant those who paid rent. 

Wlien the Burgundian empire was attacked by Clovis, its fall was delayed 
by the assistance which the Burgundians received from their conquered sub¬ 
jects, the Romans; one instance among many of the policy of all mild 
government,—so oAen exhibited, but in vain, to the humanity of those, who 
direct the counsels of states and empires. 

The Burgundians, the Lombards, and the Visigoths, had been more con¬ 
nected with the Romans; and their laws and their codes are therefore 
favourably distinguished from the codes of the more simple and rude bar¬ 
barians. 


VIII. 

Many eforts seem to have been made by these barbarians to preserve 
integrity and dis[)atch in the judges, and other officers connected with the 
administration of justice. This is the great difficulty. “ Custodes ipsos quis 
.custodiet?" 

The judges must be few, the bar intelligent, the public interested in their 
own political happiness: that is, the judges of a country, like all other human 
beings, can only be kept virtuous by being subjected to the criticism of their 
fellow creatures. 


IX. 

Tkesf. ancient codes and capitularies remained long in force in Germany, 
longer in Italy, still longer in France. Their authority was shaken by the 
incursions of the Normans, and by the weakness of government under the 
successors of Charlemagne. 

Curious particulars occur in these capitularies. 

The inffuence of the clergy more especially, the deep and dark superstition 
of the people, and on the whole, the unhappy state of society. 

The clergy however were considered as the patrons and guardians of justice 
and humanity, as.far us justice and humanity were then understood.' 

“ Sacerdotes Dei,” says one of the laws (30lh) of the Visigoths," quibus pro 
remediis oppressorum vel pauperum, divinitils cura commissa est,” &c. &c. 

This was a law of one of their princes in the year 670. 


X; 

Symptoms of the feudal system appear in these laws. 

Of th|,9th law of the 9th book, the title is—“ De bis, qui in exercitura 
comtituto loco, vel tempore fimto non successerint, vel qus para urvorum 
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unicujuique in eadem expeditione tkkat proficisci,’’ But quite distinctly 
about the year 801 in the edicts of Charlemagne, cap. 1, 

Imprimis,—^“quicunque baieficia habere videntur, omnes in bostem 
veniant,” So the second. And again—“ Omnis liber homo,” &c. &c. 


XI. 

PARTicuLAas of an amusing nature are sometimes found in these ancient 
documents. " Si quis medicus,” says one of the laws of the Visigoths who 
possessed Spain, “ dum phlebotomum exerceat, et ingeniium debilitaverit 
centum solidus coactus exsolveU Si rero mortuus fuerit, continuo propin- 
quis trahendns est, ut quod de eo voluerint, habeant potestatem.” 

The Sangrados of Spain seem to have made their appearance early. 

XII. 

The superstition of the age, as may be supposed, furnishes many laws and 
observances and ceremonies that may make the reader in his happier state of 
religious knowledge smile or sigh,” according to his particular tempera¬ 
ment. 

The intolerance of these lawgivers is sucl) as might be expeci..d; for the 
barbarian of the seventh centuiy speaks thus, alluding to unbelievers (a title in 
all probability then easily acquired,) he declares: “ in virtute Dei aggrediar, 
hostes ejus insequar, temulos ejus prosequar,” &c. Ac. till he renders them 
like the “ pulverum aut luteum solidum platearum,'’ &c. &c. 

The reason why his fellow creatures are to be thus trampled into the dust, 
is much the same that would have been given by the barbarians of all sub¬ 
sequent centuries; “ ut fideles populos in religionis sacrte pace possederem, 
atque infideles ad concotdiam pacis adduxerim, et mihi crescat in gloria 
prxmium, ut virtutem Dei dilatem atque augeam regnum.” 

XIII. 

Aoainst the poor Jews there was an edict; " Ne Judiei sectam suam 
defendere andeant,”—which it seems was “ teligioni nostrw insultantes," &c. 

Yet were lawgivers like these, able io express themselves, as may be seen 
in the l€th law, with all the fervour of eloquence and pietyJuro et per 
Jesum," &c. &c. p. 232. 


XIV. 

In these codes and capitularies may be seen evidently the oripn of many 
of the peculiarities of our own laws and customs: and the practice of all 
the mote distinguishing rites of the Roman Catholic communion: the services, 
even as, here given, are solemn and affecting. 

Lindenbrogius and BaluzeaTe the authois, where every thiqg that concerns 
these subjects is to be found. 

On a feudal system I have made a few observations and bound them up 
separately with Hr. Butler’s note, and they lie on the table. 
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XV. 

Pngrei! of Socieig, 

It is to be feared that Stuart in his criticisms on Dr. Robertson was but 
too much affected by feelings of personal animosity: he was a man of power¬ 
ful but irregular mind, and in his differences with such a man as the Princi¬ 
pal, must hare been in the wrong. I hare understood this to be the case. 

XVI. 

Mahomet, 

Trip, dreadful alliance of military and religious enthusiasm has been oflen 
exhibited on the theatre of the world: hut the faet is, that the military spirit 
is easily associated with any strong passion. 

The soldiers of the Roman republic in ancient times, and of the French 
nation in our own times, are instances to this effect; and the rulers of any 
stale should be rery careful how they place their enemies within the reach of 
any union of this .kind. 

For the life of Mahomet we hare to depend on Abulfeda, who did not 
reign till 1310 and who cannot appeal to any writer of the first century of the 
Hegira. This is a disagreeable circumstance.—See Gibbon, note ch, 30, 

XVII. 

The French peers seem never to hare been satisfied, unless the origin of 
their distinction was lost in the obscurity of the earliest ages. 

A reasonable opinion is delirered by tlie president Ilenault in the life of 
Hugh Capet: Montesquieu may be consulted, and Mably. 

XVIII. 

The rise of the Norman empire in Sicily, in the relation of which history 
becomes romance, should also be considered. It may be read in Gibbon. 

XIX. 

The history of the Albigenses, and the crusade agaiiist them, are deserving 
of attention. An account may be found in Pbre Daniel, or rather in Velly. 

But the French writers must always be read with doe allowance, when the 
principles of cfril and religions liberty are concerned. 

These heretics, the Albigenses, were among the precursors of the Refor¬ 
mation. 

Their manners and opinions have been probably misrepresentoj, and 
vilified. Their fete and history is melancholy and interesting. 

The subject seems properly stated by Dr. Rankin in his late history of 
France; and it is here that the studentwill in the most ready manner acquire 
a proper idea of it. 
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XX. 

St, Loiiit (LouU IX. of France). 

Tse penal prOTisions of St, Louis bear a sanguinary and ferocious cha¬ 
racter. 

The efforts which he made for the serfs became, from their my feeble¬ 
ness, an honour to the legislator and an additional disgrace to the age. 

The serf, says the lawgiver, may be pursued wherever he flies for liberty. 
But all causes of serfage are to be decided by the ordinaiy judges of the 
crown. 

In all cases where the proofs for and against the serfage are equal, let the 
decision be in favour of liberty. 

Let the child of a serf and a freewoman be free like the mother: “ a new 
and extraordinary favour," says the historian. 

XXI. 

With respect to the more early jurisprudence of France, it may be 
observed, that the ancient codes and capitularies had fallen into disuse; 
ancient cnstoms, which had always existed along with them, multiplied as 
they declined. 

Written collections of these were often made. 

The monarchs of the Capetian race, when they gave their fiefs, prescribed 
by charter the terms on which they were to be held. 

The result of the whole was, that each seignory had its particular usages. 

Among such various systems of jurisprudence, the " establishments of 
St. Louis" have been always considered with great respect, ou account of their 
wisdom and antiquity. 

In 1453, Charles VII. made an effort to reduce the various customs of 
France into some form, and to ascertain their nature. A measure of such 
difficulty, that it lingered till the reign of Louis XII. and was not completed 
till 1609. The whole, when finished and sanctioned, was called Coutumicr 
du France, and has been edited by Richenburgh, in four volumes folio, 
See Butler’s Hors Juridics. 


XXII. 

Power of the Pope. 

Charlemagne elected the Pope, and was therefore supreme; but the Pope 
had anointed Charlemagne, and was therefore supreme also. ‘ 

The scale of power was thus left to incline to the one side or the other. 
The steps by which the power of the Pope became a despotism so com¬ 
plete, are marked with suffleient minuteness by Giannone in bis ecclesiastical 
chapters, particularly in his fifth chapter of his nineteenth book, which will 
supply adequate information. 

The first great point was to exempt the clergy from secular jurisdiction, 
and this was at length accomplished. 
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The second, to include within the description of clergy all who had ever 
received the tonsure. 

The third, to draw all causes within their jurisdiction which involved any 
breach of hiith; for where there was a breach of faith, there was sb, and 
therefore the soul was concerned, and therefore the church. 

The fourth, to bring all testaments within their jurisdiction; for testanienis, 
it seems, were a matter of conseieiice: add to this, that the testator was to 
be buried by the church, and his soul to be put into a state of rest and quiet; 
his moveables were therefore to be seized, in the first place, to put the church 
into a state of rest and quiet also. He might, too, have made bequests to the 
church, a point which the church were therefore to ascertain. 

Thus, if among the litigants there was a clergyman, the cause was to be 
referred to the church. 

Then the church was to be appealed to if the civil lawyers disagreed, a 
circumstance which might certainly happen: for the Jews, in a similar case, 
had always, it was observed, applied to the Levites. 

Then they were to supply the defects of negligence and partiality in the 
secular judges. 

Then they were to take cognizance of all causes, where the poor and 
strangers, wherc wards and widows were concerned, fur of such they con¬ 
sidered themselves as protectors. 

Next, they insisted that many crimes, such as bigamy and usury, were not 
only, in strictness, of an ecclesiastical nature, but were at least liable to both 
jurisdictions, the spiritual as well as temporal: and, therefore, they took care 
to evert proper speed and arrive at the oll'endcr first. 

I.astly, all cases wherc matrimony was concerned; for matrimony was a 
sacrament. 

All this was accompanied by the tribunal of the inquisition, which was 
established in tlie thirteenth century, and which originated in a natural, but 
most unfortunate mistake, that heresy was a crime that must at all events be 
prevented and punished. The civil power, before the appearance of the in¬ 
quisition, bad proceeded to fine, imprisoument, and, at last, death; so rapid 
is the dreadful march of intolerance! 

Hut when the preaching friars, and the friars miuores, the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, had sprung up, the Dominicans were soon ready to 
exe ate any commission of inquiry into heresy; and the tribunal of tlie 
inquisition was immediately in a state of activity, and arrayed in all its tremen¬ 
dous apparatus of familiars, inquisitors, torturers, and executioners. 

Finally, it was not only in spiritual but temporal matters that the ecclesi¬ 
astical power was to be supreme. 

Princes were to be summoned to Rome to purge themselves of their 
crimes. The Pope himself was to be the loid of the universe. 

The means by which such a system of jurisdiction was extended and 
established, appear to have been the different processes of spiritual punish¬ 
ment, ending at last in total excommunication; a sentence, of the horrors of 
which, no one now can have the slightest conception. 
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XXIII. 

In Diyden’s play of Sebastian, act ii. scene 1, may be found the image 
applied by Hume to the clergy of every age and description. Dorax to die 
Mufti,— 

“ Content you with monopolizing heaven. 

And let this little hanging ball alone; 

For, give ye but a foot of conscience there. 

And you, likp Archimedes, toss the globe.” 

The image is not too strong when applied to the clergy of the dark ages. 
Hume was a reader of Dryden’s plays, and probably borrowed in this in¬ 
stance, but without acknowledgement. 

XXIV. 

Wren Charlemagne was no more, the Saxons rushed out in every direc> 
tion, as did afterwards the Danes and Normans; and they were able, from 
the almost incredible lightness of their vessels, their desperate seamanship 
and hardy courage, to be a more dreadful torment to the peaceful inhabitants 
of Europe, than even the northern conquerors themselves had been. They 
established themselves in Sicily, a large division of France., in England, 
&C. &c. 

XXV. 

In the history of the free and commercial cities, there are various traits of 
the operations of the principle of utility. 

XXVI. 

SoHE idea must be formed by the student of a very fatiguing portion of 
history. The times of the Hanleatic league, the struggles of the emperors 
and popes, &c. &c. Pfeffel may be consulted, and Gibbon. The student 
through all the different dynasties noted down in Pfeffel, must mark well the 
relative power and pretensions of the popes and emperors. 

The effort of the see to deprive the emperors of the nomination of the 
vacant benefices, to transfer to the holy see the election even of the emperor 
himself, &c. &c. 

Gregory VII. was the great hero of this species of warfiire against the 
improvement and happiness of society. Excommunication was the great 
engine by which the papal see performed its wonders. The popes, even 
while arrogating to themselves the right of dethroning emperors, h^ the 
hardiness to reason—"Officii nostri est regem investire,—ergo quern meritum 
investimus, immeritum quare non divestimus.” 

It is the misery of mankind, that there is no cause so unreasonable, for 
which something like reasoning may not be produced. 

It is thus that men originally good are often ted step by step into serious 
faults; and that bad men can affect to palliate and even convert their crimes 
into virtues. 

In the course of this struggle, Conrad, king of the Romans, and heir to the 
emperor, appeared against him in arms. 
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It was in vain that the unhappy fhther appealed to the rights of his crown, 
and the common feelings of human nature. “ I acknowledge not," said this 
abominable son, “ either for my emperor or father, one, who is excommuni¬ 
cated.” 

XXVII. 

Tiie reign of Frederick II. should be particularly noticed, as it exhibits the 
lengthened and intrepid resistance of a most accomplished and able prince to 
the papal see. 

Innocent, when pope, was no longer his friend. The official character, as 
usual, triumphed over the natural feelings of the man. 

XXVIII. 

The towns and cities, the great hope of mankind at this period, acquired 
freedom and importance, gradually and insensibly. 

,By Henry V. and Lothaire they were converted each into a sort of little 
republic, and their number was multiplied. The artisans were enfranchised 
&c. &c. till men who had once been objects of sale and transfer emerged at 
length from tlieir unnatural degradation. 

XXI.X. 

Frederick was a great patron of the cities of the empire. 

It is a trait of these times that Frederick, even in the cities he patronised, 
exercised the power of uniting in marriage, as he pleased, the children of die 
principal citisens. 

XXX. 

GiiinoN has made several observations on the different emperors of these 
different dynasties, and on their contests in Italy. Oiannone should likewise 
be consulted. His work is a history of Naples; but many parts may be 
selected of great general interest and importance. 

The observations of Pfeflel, on the great interregnum of twenty-three years 
between Frederick II. and Rodolph, should be particularly considered. 

X\XI. 

The most extraordinary man of his age was Louis IX. (St. I/iuis), uniting the 
magnanimity of the hero and the simplicity of the child. 

The student can scarcely be excused if he does not turn aside to look at the 
account of his expedition given by Joinville, especially as Mr. Johnes has 
so laudably employed himself in rendering it accessible to every reader, by a 
new translation, accompanied by extracts from the notes and dissertations of 
the indefatigable Du Cange. The knights, the monarch, and their followers, 
are shown in the faithful mirror of their ordinary conduct. The picture is the 
picture of ancient manners and opinions. 

The Lord de Joinville is no philosopher, but he incidentally supplies mate¬ 
rials to those who are. 

The king," says he, “ summoned all the barons to Paris to renew their 
1 
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oath of fealty and homage; hut I," saya Joinville, “who wot not hu man, 
nouM not take the oath.” 

This paasage has been often quoted, to ahow that the under-vassals owed 
fidelity and homage to their own immediate lords only and exclmOely, an 
important distinction, very favourable to disorder, &c. 

xxxn. 

In another passage notice is taken of what were called “ the pleadings at 
the gate;” and the second dissertation from Du Cange, quoted by Mr. 
JOhnes, exhibits concisely the natural progress of jurisprudence, from the 
first audience of complaints by the kings themselves, to the dispensation of 
justice by their governors and deputies; the establishment of courts of justice 
in their palaces; and lastly, the sub-division of the parliament, or great court 
of justice, into difletent courts or chambers. 

Again, in the instructions of St. Louis to his son, given by Joinville, the 
king says, “Maintain such liberties and franchises as thy ancestors have doilb; 
for by the riches and power of thy principal towns thy enemies will be afraid 
of afiionting or attacking thee, more especially %eguals—die barons or such 
like." 

These last words illustrate and enforce the reasonings of philosophical 
writer^on these times. 

In the narrative of Joinville we see the readiness and confidence with which 
the crusaders converted every operation of the general laws of the Deity into 
marks of the particular interference of heaven. 

This has always been one of the characteristics of enthusiasm. 
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ENGLAND. 

I HAVE hitherto said nothing of England. Yet has Eng¬ 
land a dearer claim on our curiosity and attention, and 
its history, and more particularly its constitutional history, 
must be considered with more diligence and patience, than 
can possibly be directed to those of any other country. 

The first authentic notice which we have of the inhabitants 
of this island, is honourable to their mcmoi^: they were 
attacked by the first man of the first nation then in the 
world; they resisted, and were not subdued. The account is 
given by Caesar himself, and what Cassar delivers to posterity, 
however short, cannot but be deserving of our observation. 

Further information with respect to the Britons may be 
afterwards collected from Suetonius; and the gradual suc¬ 
cesses of the Homan commanders will be found in Tacitus. 
In his life of Agricola the subject is closed; all further contest 
is at an end. But the speech, which is there attributed to 
Galgacus, when once read, can never be forgotten; the great 
historian has here displayed the rare merit of a mind elevated 
in the cause of justice above every domestic partiality and 
national prejudice. When he exhibits the cause which called 
the Caledonians to the field, he is no longer the son-in-law of 
the Roman general, nor the countryman of the Roman people; 
he is the assertor of ail the generous principles of our nature; 
he is the protector of humanity, and he discharges with fidelity 
and spirit the noble office, the great duty of the historian, 
by exhibiting to our sympathy the wrongs of unoffending 
freedom. 

The Romans were indeed successful, and the independence 
of Britain was no more. But the sentiments which must 
have animated these last defenders of their country still 
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breathe in the immortal pages of this celebrated writer; and 
the virtues of the Caledonians are now for ever united to the 
taste and feelings of mankind. 

Another melancholy scene succeeds. The Romans retire 
from the island, and the Britons, deprived of their protection, 
are insulted and overpowered by every invader. The Romans 
had long inured them to a sense of inferiority. The country 
had been partly civilized and improved, but the mind of the 
country had been destroyed. The Britons had lost the rude 
virtues of barbarians, but had not acquired that sense of 
honour and consciousness of political happiness, which do 
more than supply their place in the character of civilized 
man. They had not felt the influence of a government which 
themselves could share. They were unable to make bead 
against their enemies; and they exhibited to the world that 
lesson, which has been so often repeated, that a country can 
never be defended by a population that bas been, on whatever 
account, degrided; that they who are to resist an invader 
must first be moulded by equal laws and the benefits of a free 
government into a due sense of national pride and individual 
importance; and that men cannot be formed into heroes on 
the principles of suspicion and injustice. 

It is true, that the Britons made a better resistance to their 
invaders than could have been expected. There may be much 
exaggeration and vain lamentation, as Mr. Turner supposes, 
in the representations of Gildas, on which Bede, and after 
him our historian Hume relied; but the independence of the 
island must at last have been lost from the destructive eflfect 
of such general prineiples as I have stated. 

The next era in our history exhibits the total subjugation 
of Britain by the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. These were 
northern nations ; and we are thus brought, with respect to 
England, exactly to the same point from whence we set out 
in examining the history of Europe, the eonquest of the 
northern nations. 

Again, we must observe the particular circumstances of 
ihe Norman Conquest which followed. This conquest gave 
occasion to the establishment of the feudal system in all its 
rigours. The pope had also extended his empire to this 
remote island. So that in England, as in the rest of Europe, 
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we have the feudal system and the papal power; and these 
were, in the instance of our own country, as in the rest of 
Europe (without stopping to notice some fortunate peculiari¬ 
ties in our case, or some advantages concomitant with the-e 
evils), the great impediments to the improvement of human 
happiness. 

The subject of English history now lies before ns from the 
expulsion of the Romans to the time of Henry VIH. 

I cannot occupy you in listening here to such information 
as I might collect for you from books. You must read the 
books. I will observe upon them, and upon the subject 
before us, but I can do no more. The whole subject may be 
evidently distinguished into two great divisions. 

The fate and fortunes of the different monarchs, barons, 
and remarkable men that appear in our annals. 

And the fate and fortunes of the constitution of England. 

The latter is the great subject for you to stu;ly. The first, 
indeed, you ought to know, and may readily know; but the 
second not so readily: the first is chiefly of importance, as 
connected with the latter. In a word, there are before you 
the facts of the history, and the philosophy of the history. 
You will soon learn the one, but you must endeavour to 
understand the other. 

Having thus given you my general notion of what you are 
to attempt to do, I will describe to you the best and shortest 
means you can use for the puipose. You must read, then, 
and compare Hume and Rapin, and study Millar on the 
English Constitution. Bear away, then, this general impres¬ 
sion from this lecture, that it is the constitutional history of 
your country which is the great subject before you, and that 
Hume, Rapin, and Millar are to be your authors. 

That the subject cannot be contracted for you into any 
shorter compass than this; but to these, which I originally 
mentioned, I must now add the invaluable History of Mr. 
Hallam, and that no one who has been admitted to the 
benefits of a regular education, can be pardoned if he do not 
exert himself at least to this extent. 

But when England is the subject, most of you may be 
disposed to take any pains, that can be thought necessary, to 
inform yourselves of its constitutional history; and it is to 
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those, therefore, that I shall now, for some time, address 
myself; to those who are ready to study the constitutional 
history of their country more thoroughly. 

In the first place, then, Priestley’s Lectures, and Nichol¬ 
son’s Historical Library, will give you an account of all books 
and sources of information belonging to English history. 

Of the Saxon law, what now can be known has been col¬ 
lected by different antiquarians, and edited more particularly 
by Wilkins. 

You may also estimate this part of the subject from the 
first appendix of Hume. This appendix will be sufBcient for 
the general reader. 

Mr. Turner has published some volumes containing many 
particulars which the student will not readily find elsewhere, 
and he will, from the text and from the notes, sufficiently 
comprehend what is the knowledge, which the study of the 
Saxon language and Saxon antiquities would furnish him 
with. 

Mr. Turner is often capable of affording his reader valuable 
topics of reflection; but, though apparently a most patient 
antiquarian, his imagination is so active, that his style is 
unexpectedly loaded with metaphors, to a degree that is not 
only inconsistent with historic composition, but with all 
composition. Very extensive reading is displayed; and, on 
the whole, the work may be consulted with advantage. 
There is nothing said of the laws of Edward the Confessor, a 
strange omission; nor of the rise of the English House of 
Commons, though Mr. Turner evidently conceives that the 
commons formed no part of the wittena gemote. 

Mr. Turner has, since I wrote this paragraph, published 
three quarto volumes on the English history, from William I. 
to Henry VIII. He is an antiquarian, as I have mentioned, 
and whatever a man, who looks into original records, pub¬ 
lishes, must be more or less of importance. Mr. Turner 
often gives his reader the impression of an amiable man, 
rather than one of a very superior understanding; yet 
many curious particulars may be collected, and much in¬ 
struction may be derived from his learned and often amusins 
work. 

This lecture was drawn up many years ago, in the yeais 
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1807 and 1808. I hare now, therefore, to'mention to you 
also the eighth chapter of Mr. Hallam’s work on the Middle 
Ages. This chapter refers entirely to the English consti¬ 
tution, into the history of which it enters with great learning 
and ability. 

You must come to no decision on any point connected 
with this subject, without first turning to this chapter of 
Mr. Ilallam. He thinks for himself; and he is a critic and 
examiner of the labours of those, who have gone before. 
Since this lecture was written, his Constitutional History 
has also appeared; a work, as I have already said, quite 
invaluable. 

Dr. Lingard has lately published a History of England; 
and we have now, therefore, the views and reasonings of 
those, who are members of the Roman Catholic communion, 
presented to us by a writer of great controversial ability. 
Dr. Lingard also consults records, and judges for himself, 
and his book must therefore be always referred to on every 
occasion of importance. He tells the story of England in too 
cbid a manner, and it is truly the Roman Catholic History of 
England; but his work is interesting, because the reader 
knows that the writer is not only an able writer, but a man 
of research and of antiquarian learning, and it therefore never 
can be conjectured beforehand, what may be the information 
which he will produce, nor the sentiments that he will adopt. 
He sometimes differs with his predecessors, even on general 
subjects, and not always with good reason. 

I must now, however, mention to you three octavo 
volumes on English History that were di®wn up by Sir 
James Mackintosh, for Dr. Lardner. There is little pretension 
in the appearance of these volumes; do not be deceived by 
this circumstance; they are full of weighty matter, and are 
every where marked by paragraphs of comprehensive thought 
and sound philosophy, political and moral; they are well 
worthy their distinguished author. The sentences are now 
and then overcharged with reflection, so as to become obscure, 
particularly in the first volume. But do not be deterred by 
a fault, that too naturally resulted from the richly stored and 
highly metaphysical mind of this valuable writer. 

You may easily consult the monkish writers; you will find 
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them edited in a form by no means repulsive, Rerum Angli- 
carum Scriptores decern, &c. 

You will not probably turn to read works of this kind in 
any very regular manner; but I wohld advise yon to consult 
them at particular periods of our history: periods, where 
their representations are likely to be instructive. When 
popular commotions, for instance, occur; changes of the 
government; any transaction that may be connected with 
general principles. 

You may remember with what effect an allusion is made 
to the old historians, Knyghton and Walsingham, by Mr. 
Burke, when he meant to show that all the modern principles 
of the revolutionary school of France were but of the. same 
nature with the vulgar jargon of John Ball in the reign of 
Richai-d II. I allude to his note in the Appeal from the new 
to the old Whigs. 

A good notion of the early constitutional history of Ei.gland 
may be collected from Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records 
which ought by all means to be consulted; it has been edited 
by Prynne, whose preface should be perused. The reader is 
furnished with an index at the end, which will point out to 
him a variety of topics, well fitted to excite his curiosity; and 
he may thus acquire, by pursuing the references, most of the 
benefit which the book can render him, in a very easy and 
expeditious manner;, it is not, however, always a sufficient 
representation of the records, which it indeed only professes 
to abridge. 

It is to beiu^served, that records are consulted often to 
determine poiiw^ of difficulty; abridgments cannot then be 
satisfactory. Cotton is censured as inadequate, sometimes as 
inaccurate, bat the work is an abridgment. Omission is not 
nece^arily inaccuracy, though it has always a tendency to 
be so, and may sometimes operate as if it were. Cotton is of 
course no authority in Westminster Hall or parliament. 

Brady's History, Tyrrell’s, and Carte’s, may be consulted, 
and the Parliamentary History; but as the latter work, and 
the proper continuations of it, are not always, at least not 
cheaply, to be procured, yoa may refer to a very adequate 
selection from them, that hak been published by Cobbett, or 
rather by Hansard, and that fbrms the volumes of his parlia- 

\ 
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mentary history; the preface to each of which Tolumes will 
always afford the reader all the necessary information respect¬ 
ing such original works, as can now be resorted to. 

It is totally impossible to convey the impression which is 
given by these original documents in any .words but their 
ownj nothing can be more curious and striking than their 
language to our modern ears, particularly where the Commons 
are mentioned: when we consider what, very happily for the 
community, that assembly now is, it is perfectly amusing to 
observe the submissive approaches, which they long made, 
not only to the king, but to the lords and prelates; their 
alarm, their total despondency, when they see any tax im¬ 
pending over them. 

It is in these original documents that their early insignifi¬ 
cance, and the slow, but accelerated growth of their power, 
can best be seen: and how idle is the declamation which 
would refer us to these time..:, as the best times of our parlia¬ 
ments. Most of the valuable privileges, which the House of 
Commons enjoys, most of the important offices which that 
Itouse now discharges for the community, may be there traced 
up to all their rude beginnings; sometimes visible in the 
shape of pretensions and assumptions, sometimes of claims 
and rights, and all or any of them, with the exception of the 
right to give away their own and the public money, waved 
or asserted, or modified according to the circumstances of 
their situation. So much has liberty owed to perseverance, 
and to the vigilant improvement of opportunity; not to any 
original contract or adjustment between the elementary 
powers of the constitution, the monarch, the aristocracy, and 
thr commonalty. 

Much of this sort of information, and of every other his¬ 
torical information, may be found in the history of Dr. Henry; 
but the same facts, when collected and printed in a modem 
dress, properly arranged, and to be read without difficulty, as 
they are in the work of Dr. Henry, no longer excite the same 
reflection nor obtain the same possession of the memory which 
they do, when seen in something like their native garb, in 
their proper place, and in all the simplicity, singularity, and 
quaintness which belong to them. 

1 do not say that there will be no labour in referring to 
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original authorities, but I say that the labour will be rewarded; 
and that unless such diligence be exercised, no conclusion can 
safely be drawn, in any particular case, from the supposed 
facts of our constitutional history. And this is the more 
necessary, because, from the very nature of a mixed govern¬ 
ment and the very nature of the human mind, historians and 
philosophers are affected by different feelings, and give dif¬ 
ferent representations of the same periods; and every student 
must refer to authorities and judge for himself. 

Turn, for instance, to the history of Hume. We are scarcely 
entered upon the work and referred to the notes, before we 
see the symptoms of some contrariety of opinion between the 
historian and other writers with respect to the original nature 
of our constitution. If we have recourse to the authors whom 
he quotes or alludes to, the shades of controversy soon thicken 
around us, and we perceive that the same dispute exists among 
our own writers that will be found among the historians md 
antiquarians of the French nation; between those who insist 
upon the popular, and those who contend for the aristocratic 
and monarchical nature of the original constitutions and 
governments of Europe. 

Controversies of this kind have arisen not only from the 
curious and disputable nature of these topics, but from a 
difference of sentiment, which has always existed among the 
writers and reasoners that have lived under the mixed govern¬ 
ments of Europe; secretly or avowedly they have always 
fallen into two divisions—those who think the interests of 
the community are best served by favouring the monarchical 
part of a constitution, and those who think the same end is 
best attained by inclining to its popular privileges. The 
result has been, that writers of the first description have been 
eager to show that the prerogatives of the monarch were from 
the earliest times predominant; and that those of the last 
description have been equally earnest to prove that all power, 
not only in theory but in fact, was first derived from the 
people. 

Such discussions may be thought by many little more than 
the natural, though ;inimportant, occupation of speculative 
writers and antiquarians; for the real question (it will be 
said) must always, be, by what form of government the hap- 
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piness of the community is best secured,—not, what was in 
fact the form that happened to exist among our ancestors a 
thousand years ago; their mistakes or misfortunes can be no 
rule or obligation to us; we may emulate or avoid their ex¬ 
ample, but cannot be bound by their authority. 

All this must be admitted, yet it must be remembered that 
the affairs of men are not disposed of by the rules of logic or 
the abstract truths of reasoning; these may remain the same, 
and may always exhibit to the monarch and to the people, to 
the courtier and the patriot, those principles and maxims, 
which are beat fitted to promote the happiness of the com¬ 
munity. Neither the one nor the other are, however, likely 
to see such truths very clearly, or to examine them very 
accurately. It is by a certain loose and coarse mixture of 
right and wrong in the reasoning, and of selfishness and gene¬ 
rosity in the intention, that the practical politics of mankind 
are carried on according to the varying circumstances of the 
case; not only, therefore, are the reasonings of philosophy 
produced, but arguments are urged, drawn from precedent 
anil ancient usage, which thus appear to moderate, as it were, 
between the contending parties, and to be unaffected by the 
heats and prejudices of the moment. It seems, for example, 
more reasonable to insist upon privileges which have been 
before enjoyed, more reasonable to maintain prerogatives 
which were originally exercised. Topics of this nature, which 
can in no respect be slighted by any sound philosopher, much 
the contrary, arc perfectly adapted to the loose, sweeping, 
and often irrational decisions of the generality of mankind; 
and, therefore, the discussions of antiquarians and philosophic 
historians, with respect to the original state of prerogative and 
privilege, can never be without their interest and importance. 
In the practical politics of mankind, usage, prescription, 
custom, are every thing, or nearly so; but, in this country, 
such discussions are fitted to excite a more than ordinary 
degree of interest. The language of the katesraen and 
patriots, to whom we are so much indebted for our consti¬ 
tution, has always been, that they claimed their undoubted 
rights and privileges, their ancient franchises, the laws and 
liberties of the land, and their immemorial customs. One 
monarch has been obliged to capitulate with his subjects, and 
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acknowledge their immunities and franchises formally by 
charter; one has perished on a scaffold j another been 
exiled from the throne. Revolutions and a civil war have 
marked the influence of opposite opinions with respect to 
the popular nature of our constitution. These dreadful and 
perilous scenes could not fail to transmit this original divi¬ 
sion of sentiment to us their posterity. The distinction between 
those who incline to the popular part of the constitution and 
those who incline to the monarchical, exists to this hour, and 
can only cease with the constitution itself. 

The great leading idea which should be formed of our con¬ 
stitutional history is, that there has always been a constant 
struggle between prerogative and privilege. 

Open, for instance, a volume of Hume, in any reign after 
the House of Commons had obtained an existence—any ex¬ 
tract may serve as a specimen of the whole—it will instantly 
be seen that the points at issue between the crown and the 
subject were always nearly the same (precisely the same in 
principle), from the earliest struggles of the barons down to 
the Revolution in 1688. 

Take, for example, a paragraph in his reign of Edward III. 
page 490,8vo. 

“ They mistake, indeed, very much,” says he, “ the genius 
of this reign (of Edward III.), who imagine that it was not 
extremely arbitrary. All the high prerogatives of the crown 
were to the full exerted in it; but what gave some consola¬ 
tion, and promised in time some relief to the people, they 
were always complained of by the Commons; such as the 
dispensing power, the extension of the forests, erecting mono¬ 
polies, exacting loans, stopping justice by particujar warrants, 
the renewal of the commission of trailbaton, pressing men 
and ships into the public service, levying arbitrary and exor¬ 
bitant fines, extending the authority of the privy council or 
star-chamber to the decision of private causes, enlarging the, 
power of the mareschal’s and other arbitrary courts, impri¬ 
soning members for freedom of speech in parliament, obliging 
people without any > rule to send recruits of men-at-arms, 
archers, and hoblers to the army.” 

Now, if the references of Mr. Hume are consulted, it will 
be found, as he asserts, that traces of such arbitrary exercises 
of power appear on our records. 
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But, says Mr. Hume, they were always complained of by 
the Commons. 

On consulting the references, this, too, will be found to be 
the case. 

And here, then, we have before us a picture of the whole 
subject,—a continued stniggle between prerogative and pri¬ 
vilege, and of the same nature in the reign of Edward III. as 
afterwards in the reigns of Charles I., and even of James II. 

Grievances like these continually occurred from the irre¬ 
gular nature of government and society in such barbarous 
times; but the natural feelings of mankind, operating upon 
the example transmitted by mure ancient times, continually 
revived the spirit of resistance. This virtuous spirit found in 
the House of Commons a regular and legal organ through 
which the rights of the community could be asserted; and 
this is the struggle and this the merit of our ancestors—this 
the inherited duty (if necessary) of ourselves. 

Now, such being the real picture of our constitutional 
history, the student is in the next place to be reminded of 
what we have already stated to him, and must, in the course 
of these lectures, for ever repeat, the natural divisions, not 
only of mankind, but of philospbers, on political subjects; 
and the manner in which they separate into two classes: those, 
for instance, who are anxious first and principally for the pre¬ 
rogative of the crown; and those, on the other hand, who are 
zealous first and principally for the privileges of the people. 

It may be very true, that could the selfishness and the irrita¬ 
bility of men allow them to weigh and consider the reasonings 
of each other, the real interests of both crown and people 
would be found to consist in their mutual support, and are 
always in ttuth the same; but the rude warfare of human 
passions admits not of such salutary adjustments, and as 
mutual offences are in practice constantly given and received, 
men who naturally kindle at the sight of what they conceive 
'to be insolence and usurpation on the one side, or on the 
other to be cruelty and wrong, are not only inflamed, when 
they live at the time, and are witnesses of the scene, but they 
are unable to give an accurate representation even of the 
transactions of the past; they cannot consider them, with 
proper calmness, even when they observe them, in a subse¬ 
quent period, at a seoure distance of time and place; so true 
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is-this, that not one thoroughly impartial historian of our 
annals can be ^mentioned; and it is necessary to warn my 
hearers that they are to adopt no train of reasoning, nor even 
the narrative of any important proceeding, without a due 
examination of different writers, and a careful consideration of 
their particular prejudices. 

Take, as specimens, the reigns of Edward II. and Richard 
II.; let them be considered first in Hume and afterwards in 
Rapin, the reader will be impressed with the difference between 
the representation of the one historian and the other. Let 
him then turn to the account given of these reigns by 
Millar, the difference will be still iriore striking; the reign of 
Richard II. for instance, is represented by Millar as perfectly 
analogous to that of James II.; a king neglecting the interests, 
and violating the rights of his subjects, and justly deposed. 
In Hume, on the contrary, we see only the picture of a prince 
unfitted to contend with a turbulent people, and a factious 
aristocracy, and perishing by a cruel death, rather from weak¬ 
ness of understanding than from any malignity of disposition. 

The discordant observations of these two distinguished 
philosophers, when vievring the same actors and events at the 
distance of four centuries, sufiiciently exemplify that division 
of sentiment, which has been described as existing more 
or less among all political reasoners on similar occasions. 
Throughout all our history it may be observed, that all 
violence and resistance is imputed by Hume to faction and 
barbarism, by Millar and most other writers to a laudable 
spirit of freedom and independence. 

These are the observations that I have to address to those 
students who ar^ disposed to search diligently into the records 
of our history. 

But I must now turn again to the general reader, who 
may not have the same ardour of inquiry or patience of study. 
Rapin and Hume are our two great historians. 

But it is Hume who is read by every one. Hume is the" 
^istorian, whose views and opinions insensibly become our 
own. He is respected and admired by the most enlightened 
reader; he' is the guide and philosopher of the ordinary 
reader, to whose mind, on all the topics connected with our 
history, he entirely gives the tone and the law. 
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On every account, therefore, I shall dedicate the remainder 
of this lecture chiefly to the consideration of his work, that 
your confidence may not be given too implicitly, and that 
while you feel, as you ought to do, the charm of his composi¬ 
tion, the charm of what Gibbon called so justly his careless 
and inimitable beauties, you may be aware also of the objec¬ 
tions that certainly exist to the general tendency and practical 
eflfect of his representations. 

The two great histories which we read, as I must again 
observe, are those of Rapin and Hume: their political senti¬ 
ments are different; but Hume is the author who, from his 
conciseness, the charms of his style, and the weight of his 
philosophical observations, is always preferred, and is far 
more universally and thoroughly read. 

It is impossible, indeed, that the confidence of a reader 
should not be won by the general air of calmness and good 
sense, which, independent of other merits, distinguishes the 
beautiful narrative of Hume. If he should turn to his autho¬ 
rities (speaking first on the favourable side of the question), 
Ue will then, and then only, be able to perceive the entire 
merit of this admirable writer: the dexterity and sagacity 
with which he has often made out his recital, the ease and 
grace with which it is presented to the reader, and the valuable 
and penetrating remarks by which it is enriched. 

But to speak next on the unfavourable side, by turning to 
the same authorities, we shall then only perceive the entire 
demerit of his work. It is understo^, indeed, by every 
reader, it has been proclaimed by many writers, that Hume 
always inclines to the side of prerogative: that in his account 
of the Stuarts his history is little better than an apology; his 
pages are therefore read, in this part of his work at least, with 
something of distrust, and his representations are not con¬ 
sidered as decisive. But what reader turns to consult his 
references or examine his original authorities? What effect 
does this distrust after all produce? Practically none. In 
defiance of it, is not the general influence of his work, on 
the general reader, just such as the author would himself 
have wished; as strong and as permanent as if every statement 
and opinion in his history had deserved our perfect assent 
and approbation ? 
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I must confess that this appears to me so entirely the fact, 
judging from all that I have experienced in myself, and 
observed in others, that I do not conceive a lecturer in history 
could render (could offer at least) a more important service 
to an English auditory than by following Mr. Hume, step by 
step, through the whole of his account; and showing what 
were his fair, and what his iofair inferences; what his just 
representations, and what his improper colourings; what 
his mistakes, and above all, what his omissions; in short, what 
were the dangers, and what the advantages, that must attend 
the perusal of so popular and able a performance. 

But such lectures, I apprehend, could not be listened to. 
Were they even formed into a treatise, they would only be 
in part perused by the general reader; nor would they be 
properly and thoroughly considered, by any but the most 
patient inquirers. 

I would wish, however, to make some effort of this k’nd, 
however slight and imperfect. A sort of specimen perhaps 
may be offered, a general notion may 1 hope be given; and as 
investigations of this nature are very repulsive and fatiguing, 
I shall fix only upon some one paragraph, the first that occurs, 
and examine it in ail its important parts; and contenting 
, myself with this example leave my hearers to draw their own 
reflections, and pursue such inquiries to any further extent, 
which they may hereafter judge expedient. 

I have already quoted a paragraph from the reign of 
Edward III., to show that the nature of the contest between 
prerogative and privilege always turned upon the same points 
through the whole of our history. It may be also remembered 
that I have always represented the right of taxation as the 
most important question of all: now the paragraph that 
immediately follows in Mr. Hume, is this: 

“ But there was no act of arbitrary power more frequently 
repeated in this reign than that of imposing taxes without 
consent of parliament. Though'that assembly granted the 
king greater supplies than had ever been obtained by any of 
his predecessors, his great undertakings, and the necessity 
of his affairs, obliged him to levy still more; and after his 
splendid success in France had added weight to his authority, 
these arbitrary impositions became almost annual and per- 
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petual. Clotton’s Abridgment of the Recorfs affords nume¬ 
rous instances of this kind, in the first year of his reign, in 
the thirteenth year, in the fourteenth, in the twentieth, in the 
twenty-first, in the twenty-second, in the twenty-fifth, in tlic 
thirty-eighth, in the fiftieth, and in the fifty-first. 

“The king openly avowed.and maintained this power of 
levying taxes at pleasure. At one time he replied to the 
remonstrance made by the Commons against it, that the 
impositions had been exacted from great necessity, and had 
been assented to by the prelates, earls, barons, and some 
of the Commons; at another, that he would advise with his 
council. When the parliament desired that a law might be 
enacted for the punishment of such as levied these arbitrary 
impositions, he refused compliance. In the subsequent year, 
they desired that the king might renounce this pretended 
prerogative; but his answer was, that he would levy no taxes 
without necessity, for the defence of the realm, and where he 
reasonably might use that authority. This incident passed a 
few days before his death, and these were, in a manner, his 
last words to his people. It would seem that the famous 
(diarter or statute of Edward I., ‘ do tallagio non concedendo,’ 
though never repealed, was supposed to have already lost by 
age all its authority. These facts can only show the practice 
of the times; for as to the right, the continued remonstnmccs 
of the Commons may seem to prove that it rather lay on their 
side; at least, those remonstrances served to prevent the 
arbitrary practice of the court from becoming an established 
part of the constitution.” 

Now, here we have certainly very important statements. 
Let my hearer observe them. 

“ But there was no act of arbitrary power more frequently 
repeated in this reign, than that of imposing taxes without 
consent of parliament.”—“ 'fhese arbitrary impositions became 
almost annual and perpetual.”—“ The king openly avowed 
and maintained this power of levying taxes at ])leasure.” 
^uch are Mr. Hume’s expressions to represent the facts. 

“ These facts,” he continues, “ only show the practice of 
the times, for as to the right, the contipuai remonstrances of 
the Commons may seem to prove that it rather lay on their 
side.”— Such is the general airof his reasoning upon these facts. 

K 
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Now, it cannot be supposed that a writer like Mr. Hume 
will be palpably and entirely unfair either in his facts or his 
reasonings, yet he may be sufficiently so, to give his reader an 
impression on the whole not so favourable to the constitutional 
rights of the subject, as the case admits of. 

The authority quoted is Cotton’s Abridgment of the 
Records; and on consulting the references of Mr. Hume, 
they will be seen to prove, as he asserts, that money was 
raised by the king, without the authority of parliament. This 
must be considered as proved by the occasional complaints 
of the Commons, which in the references constantly appear ; 
but the still more important consideration is this,—what were 
the answers of the king to these complaints of the Commons ? 
Mr. Hume’s assertion is, that “ the king openly avowed and 
maintained this power of levying taxes at pleasure, At one 
time,” says Hume, “he replied to the remonstrance made by the 
Commons, ‘ that the impositions had been exacted from great 
necessity, and had been assented to by the prelates, earls, and 
barons, and some of the commons.’ ” Now, even this answer, 
thus given by Mr. Hume, does not justify him in the assertion, 
that the king openly avowed and maintained the power of 
levying taxes at pleasure—quite the contrary; for the king 
alleged not his right but the necessity of the case, and the 
assent of the lords and part of the commons. Upon looking, 
however, at Mr. Hume’s reference in Cotton, page 53, the 
real answer appears to have been as follows:—“ If any such 
imposition be made, the same was made upon great necessity, 
and with the assent of the prelates, counts, barons, and other 
great men, and some of the commons then present, notwith¬ 
standing the king wills not, that such undue impositions be 
drawn into consequence.” 

These last words, “ notwithstanding, &c. &c.” are totally 
omitted by Mr. Hume in his representation of the king’s 
answer; but they are evidently very material and entirely 
opposed to Mr. Hume’s affirmation, that the king openly 
avowed and maintained this power of levying taxes at plea-> 
sure, in so much so, that they are the very words which are 
always used, when a particular exception is made to a 
general rule, and it is thought necessary to assert and acknow¬ 
ledge the general rule, and leave it as it stood before. The 
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king’s answer in every part of it, particularly in this last 
'omitted part, implies that the right of levying money conid 
not be regularly exercised without the parliament. 

Again. At another time, says Mr. Hume, the king replied, 
“ that he would advise with his councilbut the real answer 
in the reference in Cotton, page 57, is this,—that the subsidy 
(of which they seem to have complained) was granted for 
a time yet enduring, within which time tlie king will advise 
with his council, what shall be best to be done therein for 
the good of the people.” 

The firSt part of this answer (that the subsidy ms granted 
for a term yet enduring), which acknowledges the right of 
the Commons, is again totally omitted by Mr. Hume, and his 
representation is, that the king answered, “ that he would 
advise with his council.” Again. “ When the parliament,” 
says Mr. Hume, “ desired that a law might bo enacted for the 
punishment of such as levied these arbitrary impositions, the 
king refused compliance.” 

Upon consulting the reference, the petition of the Commons 
runs thus. They petition, “ that such as shall of their own 
authority lay new impositions without assent of parliament, 
may lose life, member, and other forfeitures.” In the House 
of Commons this was surely a most violent and objectionable 
mode of asserting their right of ta.xation, and well deserving 
the resistance of the king. 

The answer of the king was, “ Let the common law hereto¬ 
fore used, run.” 

Now this is not so much to refuse compliance, as to give 
a proper answer. 

On the whole, we have here neither the exact petition nor 
the exact answer that would have been supposed from the 
account given by Mr. Hume: the words of the Commons 
would have been supposed, from Hume’s expressions, more 
reasonable, and those of the king more authoritative and 
arbitrary, than they really were; that is, an improper re])rc- 
sentation is given of both the one and the other. 

“ In the subsequent year,” says Mr. Hume, “ they desired 
that the king might renounce this pretended prerogative.” The 
reference which is printed in the margin of Hume, in some 
editions, 132, should be 152, and is more exactly represented 
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by Mr. Hume than any of the rest. For the part of the 
parliament roll referred to, we are indebted to the diligence not 
of Cotton, but of his editor, the famous Prynne. 

The petition from the Commons was for a general surrender 
of the right totally and formally. 

But the king, whose end was now approaching, having no¬ 
thing further to hope or fear from his people, and not inclined 
by his own act formally to abandon for bis successor a power 
which he had sometimes found it so convenient to exercise, 
returned for answer, as might have been expected^—" That 
with respect to laying any charge upon the people without 
common assent, that the king is not at all willing to do it 
without great necessity and for the defence of the realm, and 
where he may do it with reason.” 

In those other instances which are produced by Mr. Hume, 
to prove the practice of arbitrary impositions, instances where 
Mr. Hume quotes no answer, there is either no answer from 
the king on record, or one that is soothing and apologetical, 
or one that is favourable to the right of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Indeed, the king’s very silence must be considered as 
favourable to their right. 

In one of the first instances of complaint referred to by 
Hume, the answer was—“ Forasmuch as these charges were 
ordained (alluding to charges ordained by the Privy Council 
without the Commons) for safe conduct of merchandises into 
the realm and forth to foreign parts, upon which conduct the 
king hath spent much, which before Michaelmas cannot well 
be levied, it seemeth that the levying of it, for so small a time 
to come, should not be grievous.” 

This is apologetical. Again, some merchants had fanned 
the customs and subsidies, and raised the rate above that 
mentioned by parliament; the Commons complained; the 
answer was—“ Let the merchants be called into parliament 
and answer.” In another instance of complaint not men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Hume, the answer was the same as one already 
cited—“ 'Tliat the imposition was made upon great necessity, 
with the assent of the courts, &c. and some of the Commons, 
and that the' king wills not, that such imposition be unduly 
drawn in consequence.” 

The student, after having weighed these answers, is then 
to reflect upon the great ability, attractive qualities, military 
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Edward III., and he must then consider, whether no stronger 
conclusion can be drawn from tlie whole than what Mr. Hume 
leaves with his readers, which is this: that “ as to the right 
of taxation, the continued remonstrances of the Commons 
may seem to prove that it rather lay on their side.” 

The paragraph that has been thus taken from Mr. Hnme 
was not selected as one in which he was either faulty or other¬ 
wise in his representations, but as one that exhibited, in the 
smallest compass, the nature of the constitution at that timc> 
and ever after, till 1688, and as one that involved more espe¬ 
cially the cpicstion of the right of taxation. It was literally 
the first that I tried. 

On examination, however, it turns out that we do not arrive 
at the conclusions which Mr. Hume has drawn for us: far 
from it; and we are thus taught to be more than ever suspi¬ 
cious of the historian’s particular prejudices. And on the 
whole, this instance will show you that you must not take it 
for granted that Mr. Hume accurately represents even the 
very authorities he quotes: so irresistible in these cases is the 
'influence of the sentiments of the mind over the operations of 
the understanding. 

I stop to observe, that as a lecturer on history, I can only 
jioint out to you fields of inquiry and trains of rca.soning, and 
it must be left for you to do the rest. 

Thus I have just now drawn your attention to one great 
line of objection to Mr. Hume’s history, his inaccurate repre¬ 
sentation of the very authorities he quotes. You must your¬ 
selves pursue the subject. 

But I will now mention another: the colouring which he 
gi .es to his materials, and this more particularly in a manner 
of his own. He ascribes to the personages of history, as they 
pass before him, the views and opinions of later ages ; those 
sentiments and reasonings, for instance, which his own en¬ 
lightened and powerful mind was enabled to form, not those, 
which either really were or could be formed by men thinking 
and acting many centuries before. 

But this is to mislead the reader, atfd in fact to draw him 
aside from all the proper instruction of history, much of which 
lies in the comparison of one age with another. 

1 will refer to an instance, taken from the times we are now 
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considering, as a general specimen of what I conceive to be 
one of the moat common and serious faults that can be ob¬ 
jected to in the attractive pages of his history. 

In his account of the unfortunate close of the reign of 
Richard II., Mr. Hume obsei’ves, that one man alone, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, had the courage, amid the general dis¬ 
loyalty and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy 
master, and to plead his cause against all the power of the 
prevailing party. 

He then gives a representation of the speech ; but if we 
turn to Sir J. Hayward’s history (the authority which Hume 
himself quotes) we may there see the speech fully given; and 
it will be found not without its beauties, but certainly very 
inferior to the representation of it, which is exhibited in 
Hume. The philosophic observations which are interwoven 
and added by Mr. Hume, serve to give a great force and 
finish to the expostulations of the bishop in favour of the 
fallen monarch; but the more important consideration is, that 
they serve also to throw over the proceedings of the barons an 
air of greater violence and criminality, than properly belong 
to them; for their conduct rises up in still stronger contrast, 
if such views of the English constitution and of the principles 
of government could indeed have been taken and urged in 
such an assembly by a contemporary statesman, a man of like 
passions and like information with themselves. 

I will venture to take "up your time by considering more 
minutely the instance before us. Observe, first, the beautiful 
reasonings of Hume: it would be not "a little marvellous if 
they had been produced by the Bishop of Carlisle in the time 
of Richard II. “ He represented,” says Hume, “ to the par¬ 
liament, that all the abuses of government which could justly 
be imputed to Richard, far from amounting to tyranny, were 
merely the result of error and youth, or misguided counsel 
this, though in different words, the bishop did say. “ And 
that this admitted,” continues Mr. Hume, “ of a remedy 
more easy and salutary than a total subversion of the consti¬ 
tution this, which is of a more philosophic cast, the bishop 
did not say. Now mSrk what immediately follows in Hume; 
not any such observation, as was very likely to be offered by 
the bishop to the barons, or even to have occurred to the 
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mind of Sir J. Hayward himself, two centuries afterwards, but 
tlie very observation which contains the whole of the phi- 
losophy of Mr. Hume while writing tlie History of England; 
the great principle by means of which he defends all the 
arbitrary proceedings of our luonarchs, and by which he 
reconciles his unwary readers to the admission of sentiments 
and o])inions unfavourable to the best interests and assured 
rights of the popular part of our constitution. “ The bishop 
represented to the Lords,” continues Mr. Hume, “ that even 
if these abuses of government had been much more violent 
and dangerous than they really were, they had chiefly pro¬ 
ceeded from former c.xamplcs of resistance, which, making 
the prince sensible of his precarious situation, had obliged 
hin\ to establish his throne by irregidar and arbitrary expe¬ 
dients:” the bishop said nothing of the sort. And now ob¬ 
serve the next remark that follows in Hume; how worthy of 
the generalizing mind of the philosopher of the eighteenlh 
century—how little likely to have been addressed by a warm 
hearted ecclesiastic to the disorderly barons of the fourteenth. 
“ That laws could never secure tlie subject which did not 
give security to the sovereign; and if the maxim of inviolable 
loyalty, which (brmed the basis of the English government, 
were once rejected, the privileges belonging to the several 
orders of the state, instead of l)cing fortilied by that licentious¬ 
ness, would thereby lose the surest foundation of their force 
and stability.” 

All this is very true and worthy of a great rcasoner like Mr. 
Ilumc, when applying the |)owers of his mind to the subject 
of government; and all tliis may be cheerfully assented to by 
the warmest partisan of jmpular privileges: and the more so, 
because it is at length understood, that the king can act only 
by his ministers; and that though the king must be secure, 
that his mind may be at rest on the subject of his prerogative, 
and that the security also of his people may bo thus undis¬ 
turbed, still that his ministers need not; that they are respon¬ 
sible at least, though the sovereign be not; that in short, 
there is some one responsible, and that the community is not 
left at the mercy of fortune, and without’ any reasonable means 
of watching over its own interests. 

No such interpretation however of this great principle of 
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government is added by Mr. Hume; and neither the principle 
so stated, nor the interpretation, are to be found in Sir J. 
Hayward; and it was not in this philosophic m&nner that the 
bishop reasoned according to the representation of Sir J. 
Hayward; his arguments were founded merely upon the 
obvious doctrines of passive obedience and the divine right of 
kings. “ I will not speak,” said the bishop, (according to 
Sir J. Hayward) “ what may be done in a popular state or a 
consular. In these and such like governments, the prince 
hath not legal rights; but if the sovereign majesty be in the 
prince, as it was in the three first empires, and in the king¬ 
doms of Judea and Israel, and is now in the kingdoms of 
England, France, Spain, Scotland, Muscovy, Turkey, Tar- 
taria, Persia, Ethiopia, and almost all the kingdoms of Asia 
and Africke—(very like the philosophic reasonings of Hume, 
all this! England! Ethiopia! and Africke!)—although for his 
vices he be unprofitable to the subjects, yea, hurtful, yea into¬ 
lerable, yet can they lawfully neither harmc his person nor 
hazard his power, whether by judgment or else by force; for 
neither one nor all magistrates have any authority over the 
prince from whom all authority is derived, and whose only 
presence doeth silence and suspend all inferiour jurisdiction 
and power. As for force, what subject can attempt, or assist, 
or counsel, or conceal violence against his prince and not incur 
the high and heinous crime of treason ?” 

The bishop then goes on to quote the instance of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, of Baltazar, of Saul, and then insists that not only 
our actions but our speeches also and our very thoughts 
are strictly charged with duty and obedience unto princes, 
whether they be good princes or evil; that the law of God 
ordaineth that he which doeth presumptuously against the 
ruler of the people, shall.dye; that we are not to touch the 
Lord’s anointed, nor rail upon the judges, neither speak evil 
against the ruler of the people; that the apostles do demand 
further that even our thoughts and soules bee obedient to higher 
powers; and least any one should imagine that they meant of 
good princes only, they speak generally of all; and further 
to take away all doubt, they may (make) expresse mention of 
the evil princes, &c. &c. 

The bishop then goes on to illustrate his doctrine by the 
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consideration of the domestic relation of parent and child. 
“ The son must not lift np his hand,” says he, “ against the 
father, though for all excesse of villanies, odious and execrable 
both to God and man; but our country is dearer unto us 
than our parents, and the prince is Pater Patriie, the fatlu-r 
of our country, and therefore, &c. &c. not to be violated. 
Doth he (the prince) command or demand our persons or our 
purses, we must not shun for the one nor shrink for the other: 
for, as Nehemiah saith,” continues the bishop, “ kings have 
dominion over the bodies and over the cattle of their subjects 
at their pleasure. Yea, the church hath declared it to bee 
an hercsie to hold that a prince may be slain or deposed by 
his subjects for any disorder or fault either in life or else in 
government.” Such is the reasoning of the bishop, as given 
by Sir J. Hayward. And his philosophy, when it appears, is 
the following: “ There will be faultes so long as tljere arc men: 
and as we endure with patience a barren year, if it happen, 
and unseasonable weather, and such other defects of nature, 
so must wee tollorate the imperfections of rulers and quietlye 
expecte cyther reformation or else a change.” 

This is the first specimen of it, and the only remaining 
|)hilosophic position that I can observe, is the following: 

“Oh! how shall the worlde he pestered with tyrantes, if 
subjects may rebcll upon every pretence of tyranny!” The 
instances that followed to illustrate this remark arc not well 
chosen by the bishop. “ If they levy a subsidy or any other 
taxation, it shall be claymed oppression,” &c. &c. 

And now what will my hearer suppose, if I tell him that I 
believe the speech thus given by Sir J. Hayward to the good 
bishop is wholly a composition of Sir J. himself; and that 
though the general statement of passive obedience may have 
been expressed by the bishop, no such words were uttered as 
he describes. Walsingham takes no notice of the bishop’s 
speech. Another historian. Hall, but about the time of Sir 
J. Hayward, says that the bishop did rise up in his place and 
speak; and the doctrines of passive obedience arc ]>ut into 
his mouth by Hall. The same is done in the play of Richard 
II. by Shakespeare, and these doctrines were possibly the 
topics that he chiefly insisted upon; but the only fact that 
can now be ascertained, is, that he was thrown into prison for 
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words spoken in parliament in opposition to the usurpation of 
Henry; and on this has been founded the very elaborate 
speech of Sir J. Hayward, and the very improbable arguments 
ascribed to him by Hume. Now all this is not to write history 
cither in Mr. Hume or in Sir J. Hayward. 

And this instance will be sufficient to show you, as before, 
the particular description of fault, which may be objected to 
Mr. Hume, that of colouring the materials before him, and 
attributing to the personages of history the sentiments of his 
own philosophic mind; and this second description of fault is 
to be added to the former, which I have mentioned, that of 
not accurately representing the very passages he quotes. 

In the next page of his history indeed, when Mr. lliime 
comes to comment upon the title of Henry IV. to the crown, 
he attributes a speech to the king, and properly, for he can 
extract from, the rolls of parliament the very words which 
the king made use of. This Mr. Hume does, aud this is to 
write history. 

The words extracted are certainly very remarkable, and 
very descriptive of the scene and the age; but it is relics of 
this kind, that an historian should produce and make the 
subject of the philosophic meditation of his reader, not offer 
him modern views and sentiments of his own. 

A few barbarous words or any distinct fact, that can be 
shown to be authentic, are worth volumes of reasonings and 
conjectures of a thinking mind; or rather it is, on such relics 
and facts that the student must in the first place alone depend 
when he collects materials for his instruction, and he must 
never lose sight of them, when he comes afterwards to build 
up his political reasonings and conclusions. 

It is upon this account, and it is to impress this lesson 
upon your recollection, that I have gone into this detail, and 
perhaps, not a little exercised your patience. It is for this 
reason and for another, to show you the importance of the 
political principles of men; a point which 1 must for ever 
enforce in the course of these lectures. First observe the 
general remarks of Hume.—“ Though some topics,” says Mr. 
Hume, while introducing the passages I have just quoted from 
him, “ though some topics employed by that virtuous prelate, 
the bishop of Carlisle, may seem to favour too much the 
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doctrine of passive obedience, &c. &c. the intrepidity as 
well as disinterestedness of his behaviour proves,” says Mr. 
Hume, “that whatever his speculative principles were, his 
heart was elevated far above the meanness and abject sub¬ 
mission of a slave.” Undoubtedly it does: this observatiou of 
Mr. Hume is very just, and therefore it is more incumbent 
upon me, as your lecturer, to impress upon your minds the 
importance of your political principles, that you may endea¬ 
vour to be wise, as well as virtuous. It is but too plain from 
the historian's own account, that men of the most noble feelings 
and honourable character, (such as the bishop is here supposed 
by .Mr. Hume to have been) may on public occasions act upon 
principles and enforce political doctrines, which can have no 
tendency but to make their fellow creatures base and servile, 
(whatever they maybe themselves) by injuring and destroying 
the only source of all elevated character in a people, the free 
principles of the constitution of their government. It is of 
little consecpicnee that men may not have, themselves, the 
feelings of slaves, if they propjigatc doctrines that will practi¬ 
cally and in the residt make a nation of slaves around them. 

But to return to Hume. Gilbert Stuart, a very able though 
somewhat impetuous impiirer into the earlier ])arts of our 
history, has [ironounced his opinion upon the work of Mr. 
Hnnie in the following wonls: “ From its beginning to its 
conclusion, it is chiefly to be regarded as a plausible defence 
of prerogative. As an elegant and a spirited composition, it 
merits every commendation. Hut no friend to humanity, 
and to the freedom of this kingdom, will consider his consti¬ 
tutional inquiries, with (licir effect on his narrative, and 
compare them with the ancient and venerable monuments of 
our story, without feeling a lively surprise, and a patriot indig¬ 
nation.” 

This opinion, however severe, is not very different from 
that which is in general entertained by others, who from 
previous study are competent to decide; and this, while the 
literary merits of the history are universally acknowledged. 
The student will therefore read, with more than ordinary 
care, what he is told is so fitted at once to charm his taste 
and to mislead his understanding. 

Since I drew up this lecture, a worji luis been published 
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by Mr. Brodie, of Edinburgh; it is not well written in poin 
of style, and the author must be considered as a writer on 
the popular side, but he is a man of research and independ¬ 
ence of mind. It |s a work of weight and learning, and it 
appears to me for ever to have damaged, and most materially 
damaged, the character of Mr. Ilume as an accurate historian. 
It justifies the opinion I have just alluded to, as pronounced 
by Gilbert Stuart, and maintained by others competent to 
decide. 

I must observe, before I conclude, that it is the general 
effect of the narrative of this able historian that is of so much 
importance. Particular passives might be drawn from his 
work of every description, favourable as well as unfavourable 
to the privileges of the subject. But the sentiment conveyed 
by such particular passages, taken singly, do in fact stand 
opposed to the general impression that results from the 
whole. 

Were a popular writer to seek for observations favourable 
to the cause of the liberties of England, he would often find 
them no where better expressed; but their being found in the 
history of Hume is a circumstance quite analogous to what 
constantly obtains, in every literary performance, where the 
author has (on whatever account) a general purpose to ac¬ 
complish, which the nature of his subject does not in strict 
reason allow. Truth is then continually mixed up with mis¬ 
representation, and the whole mass of the reasoning, which 
in its final impression is materially wrong, is so interspersed 
with observations, which are in themselves perfectly right, 
that the reader is at no time sufficiently on his guard, and is 
at last betrayed into conclusions totally unwarrantable, and 
at variance with his best feelings and soundest opinions. 

Observe the writings of Rochefoucault or Mandeville; you 
will there see what I am describing, as indeed you may in 
every work, where the author is deceived himself or is deceiv¬ 
ing others. 

One word more and I conclude, one word as an estimate of 
the whole subject between Mr. Hume and his opponents. 

In the first place, we may agree with Mr. Hume, that the 
whole of our history during the period from Edward I. to 
Henry VIII. ,was a spene of irregularity and of great occa- 
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sional violence; that the laws could neither be always main¬ 
tained, nor could the principles of legislation be ever said to 
be well understood; we must admit, therefore, that it is not 
fair to imagine, as Mr. Ilumc complains we do, that all the 
princes who were unfortunate in their government, were 
necessarily tyrannical in their conduct, and that resistance to 
the monarch always proceeded from some attempt on his 
part to invade the privileges of the subject. This we must 
admit. 

But, in the second place, it must be observed that the 
struggle between the subject and the crown was constantly 
kept up in the times of the most able, as well as of the 
weakest monarchs: that they who resisted the prerogative, 
never did it, without producing those maxims and without 
asserting those principles of freedom, which arc necessary to 
all rational government; which are by no means fitted in 
themselves to produce anarchy, and by no means inconsistent 
with all those salutary prerogatives of the. crown which are 
requisite to the regular protection of the subject. 

In the third place, that if these maxims and principles had 
not been from time to time asserted, and sometimes with 
success, that the result must have been, that our constitution 
would have degenerated, like that of France and of every 
other European state, into a system of monarchical power, 
unlimited and unrestrained by the interference of any legis¬ 
lative assemblies. 

And that therefore in the last place, Mr. Hume tells the 
story of England without, giving snflicient praise to thos(! 
patriots who preserved and transmitted those general habits 
L r thinking on political subjects which have always distin¬ 
guished this country, and to which alone every Englishman 
owes, at this day, all that makes his life a blessing and his 
existence honourable. 
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ENGLAND. 

I N my last lecture I called your attention to England. After 
showing you that in the consideration of its histoiy we 
soon arrived at the same points as in the history of the rest 
of Europe, I mentioned to you, that there were before you 
the facts of our history and the philosophy of it; that you 
were to acquire a knowledge of the one, but that you must 
endeavour to understand the other; above all, that the con¬ 
stitutional history of your country must be your great object 
of inquiry; that Rapin, Hume, and Millar must be your 
authors; at the same time I referred you to other sources of 
information and other historians. 

Next, I stated to you, that a difference in the opinions of 
men had existed and always must exist in every mixed form 
of government; that there must be always those who favour 
the monarchical and those who favour the popular part of it; 
that through the whole of our history, down to IbSS, there 
had been maintained a struggle between prerogative and 
privilege; and that no thoroughly impartial historian of our 
annalacould be found. 

Lastly, I attempted to give you some general description 
of the merits of Hume, the most popular and the most able, 
and therefore the most important of our historians. 

I endeavoured to protect you, or rather to enable you to 
protect yourselves, from the mistakes into which you might 
fall if you depended on his representations, if you rested 
upon them with that confidence, which his evident good 
sense and apparent calmness and impartiality would naturally 
inspire. 

His references, as I then showed you, do not always bear 
him out in his statements; and his omissions must be taken 
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into account as well as his misrepresentations—this is the 
first point. 

But he ascribes to those who acted in the earlier scenes of 
our history sentiments and opinions which belong only to his 
own philosophic mind—this is the second. 

On the whole he does not tell the story of our constitutional 
history fairly. 

He must in his facts be compared with Rapin; if necessary 
with original authorities: and in his philosophy with Millar 
and others. 

And now I must digress for a moment, to offer you a 
remark, which I hope you will hereafter not think very unna¬ 
tural for me to have made on the present oecasion. 

It is wonderful then, I must observe, it is wonderful to 
see men like Mr. llume, of peaceful h.abits, and of benevo¬ 
lent affections, men at the same time of improved minds and 
of excellent sense, it is wonderful to see tlicni so indifferent 
to the popular privileges of the community. 

Yet is this a sort of phenomenon that we witness every 
‘day. .'such men would not in practice vindic^ate themselves 
I'roin o])pression, by rising up in arms against their arbitrary 
governoi’s ; they are not of a temperament to set their lives 
iijam a cast. What possible chance, then, have Ihei/ for the 
security of their property, for the very freedom of their 
persons, above all, for the exercise of their minds, but the 
(ixistcnce of popular privileges? To them, above all men, civil 
freedom is every thing. 

Civil freedom cannot indeed exist without the existence at 
the same time of exccuti'i', jrower, that is, of prerogative. 
M n must be protected from the multitude. But surely it 
can still less exist, without the existence of popular privileges ; 
because society must be protected from the few, as well as 
from the many; from the insolence, injustice, and ca])ricc of 
the high, as of the low. The mistake that is made seems to 
be, that it is supposed popular privileges will always lead to 
disorder, and render the government insecure. 

The very reverse is the fact; so much so, that certain 
privileges may be trusted, not merely to legislative bodies 
men of property and education (which is the first and main 
point to be contended for), but even to the lowest orders of 
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the people; the very rabble can learn to know how far they 
are to go, «nd with this, as with their right, to be content, 
and advance no further. 

The advantages obtained in the cheerfulness and vigour, 
that are thus imparted to the whole political system of a 
country, are above all price, and the occasional excesses of a 
mob are an evil trifling, and in comparison of no account. 

Men of arbitrary or timid minds will not understand this, 
and men bred under arbitrary governments never can. 

Foreigners who survey, for instance, one of our popular 
elections at Brentford or Westminster, generally suppose 
that our government is to break up in the course of the 
week, and have been known to announce to their corres¬ 
pondents on the continent, and even to their courts, an 
approaching revolution. The mob, in the mean time, know 
very well the limits within which they may for a time disturb 
the peace of the community, and they therefore sing their 
ballads, hoot their superiors, remind them (very usefully) of 
their faults and follies, parade the streets and brandish their 
bludgeons, but as to an insurrection or revolution, no enter¬ 
prise of the kind ever enters into their thoughts; certainly it 
makes no part of their particular bill of the performances. 

In a word, power is like money; men should be accus¬ 
tomed, as mucli as possible^ as much as they can bear, to the 
handling of it, that they may IfeSm the pro{)er use of it: they 
are so, more or less, in free governments; not so in arbitrary: 
and this is the circumstance which always constitutes the 
insecurity of arbitrary governments, while they stand, and 
the difiSculty of improving them, when they can stand no 
longer. 

Where popular privileges exist, the monarch can always 
distinguish between the characters of a lawful sovereign and 
an arbitraiy ruler; so can his counsellors, so can his people, 
these are advantages totally invaluable. The world has no¬ 
thing to do with certainty and security; but popular privi¬ 
leges afford the best chance of real tranquillity, strength, and 
happiness to all the constituent parts of a body politic, the 
monarch, the aristocracy, and the people. 

Far from viewing the popular part of our mixed constitution 
with the indifference, or suspicion, or dislike, or hostility. 
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which Mr. Hume and others seem to do, nothing, as I con¬ 
ceive, can be so perfectly reasonable or truly philosophic as 
the interest, the anxiety, the reverence witli which Millar 
and others have pursued the history of the democratic part of 
our constitution through our most eventful annals. 

Do not fail to observe that the two great countries of 
Europe, France and England, have set out from beginnings 
much the same ; but France lost her constitution, and Eng¬ 
land not. How was this? 1 ask the student; and let him 
ask, in his turn, the authors 1 recommend, the Abbe de 
Mably, and Hume, and Rapin, and Blackstone, and above 
all Millar. Surely the question will not be an indifferent one 
to him. He deserves not the name of Englishman if it be. 

I must enter a little more into the subject, though detail is 
impossible. 

The three great points are always.—Isf, What is the law ? 
2nd, Who are the legislators? and lastly, and above all. 
What is the general spirit and habits of thinking in the com* 
innnity ? 

Take, then, the long period before us, from the departure 
of the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII. 

1st, W'hat was the law, the constitutional law more par¬ 
ticularly, if I may so speak. You will find the history of it 
given you in a manner sufficiently concise and intelligible in 
many parts of Blaekstone and in Millar. Y'ou must mark its 
gradual improvements, and yon must mark them again and 
again, through different periods, down to our own. I speak 
now chiefly of the first and fourth volumes of Blackstone. 

In former courses of my lectures, I had mentioned a few of 
the principal changes that took place, but I now think it best 
to refer to Blackstone and Millar, and to do no more. I do 
nut occupy your time with what you may better find else¬ 
where. 

But 2dly, Who have been the legislators ? This is a very 
curious part of our history. There was once a Wittenagemote, 
or great national asssembly. How was it constituted, and 
what were its powers? But we have no such assembly now. 
When, therefore, did it cease? and when it did cease, how 
came another assembly to arise?—a parliament, a House of 
Barons or Lords? But more: we have now not only one 
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assembly, but two; not only an House of Lords, but an 
House of Commons, This is surely still more extraordinary. 
The barons, the aristocracy, have not only their house of 
assembly; but the commonalty, the people, have, in some 
way or other, obtained the same. But how, or when, or 
why ? Such are the objects of inquiry which I have to offer 
to your euriosity. 

I will first say a word on the origin of these two different 
houses of assembly. 

Secondly, on the origin and growth of the different pre¬ 
rogatives and privileges belonging to each estate of king, 
lords, and commons. 

The great facts of this first subject, those that you are es¬ 
pecially to observe, seem to be these:— 

That there was first a Wittenagemote or great council. 
That this Wittenagemote existed before and soon after the 
Conquest, but that it. at length ceased or the name was 
altered into that of parliament. 

Now, unfortunately, no records exist of this Wittenagemote 
and parliament after the conqnest, so that we cannot ascer¬ 
tain what were the qualifications that gave a seat in those 
assemblies, nor how the one gradually was dianged into the 
other. 

The next facts are, that burgesses from the towns were 
summoned by Leicester at the close of the reign of Henry III. 
afterwards by Edward 1. and the succeeding monarchs. And, 
lastly, that in the course of the reign of Edward III. the 
lesser thanes or knights of the shire had been incorporated 
with the burgesses, and they had become together a separate 
house. 

But of these most important events, this rise of a second 
house of assembly, or regular estate, and this mixture of the 
knights of the shire with the burgesses, no detail or history 
can be given: no sufficient records exist. All this is very 
unfortunate. 

You will now, therefore, understand how easily our anti¬ 
quarians and patriots may dispute on the origin and growth 
of our House of Commons. But on this subject you will 
observe what is said by Gilbert Stuart on the one side, by 
Hume on the other. You must on the whole be decided, I 
think, by Millar. 
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This lectare was written many years ago, but I may n8w 
mention, that you may note what is said by Burke, in his 
abridgment of the English history, where he speaks of the 
Wittenagemote. There are also two articles in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, volume xxvi. in March, 1817, which you may 
consider. 

These works and their references will enable you to go 
through all the learning connected with the subject, though 
I conceive the works themselves will be quite suflicient for 
your information, quite sufficient to enable you to form your 
opinion. 

I will give you, in a few words, some idea of the reasonings 
of these wiiters. 

The constitution, then, and office of the Wittenagemote 
seem to have been as analogous to those of the free assemblies 
we read of in Tacitus, as the different nature of two <liffcrcnt 
though kindred periods of society would lead us to expect. 
The principal powers of government were vested in tliis great 
council. It decided on peace and war, and on all military 
concerns; it made laws; and it concurred in the exercise of 
the royal prerogative, as far as we can observe, on all occa¬ 
sions. The wites or sapientes are always snp|)osed or referred 
to in the documents that have reached us; but who these 
wites or sapientes were, cannot now be accurately deter¬ 
mined, and, in the first place, a controversy has arisen with 
respect to the constitution of this great council, whether it 
was entirely aristocratical or only partly so; and this is in 
truth the dispute of the origin of the House of Commons. 

Stuart and others contend that the people had always 
their share in the legislature, that they were even represented 
in the Wittenagemote; and, to support this opinion, various 
expressions are produced from such documents as have come 
down to ns: “ Seniores, sapientes populi mei”—“ convocato 
communi concilio tarn cleri tam populi”—“ prmsentibus ct 
subscribentibus archiepiscopis, ic. &c. procerumquc totius 
terne, aliorumque fidclium infinita multitudinc.” 

But to this it is replied by Millar, that these expressions, 
if they prove any thing, prove too much, for they go to prove 
that all the people, even those of the lowest rank, personally 
voted in the national council. And it is urged by Hume, 
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atflong other remarks, that the members of the Wittenagemote 
are almost always called the principes, magnates, proceres, 
&c.: terms which seem to suppose an aristocracy. That 
the boroughs also, from the low state of commerce, were so 
small and so poor, and the inhabitants in such dependence 
on the great men, that it seems in nowise probable, that they 
would be admitted as part of the national council. And the 
various remarks and arguments of Millar, a zealous protector 
of the popular part of our constitution, take the same general 
ground, and are on the whole decisive. 

The most important remark, however, made by Stuart, on 
the other side of the question, is a reference to a paper in the 
5th of Richard II. In the latter end of the passage (to the 
former part a reply might be made) are these remarkable 
words: 

“ And if any sheriff of the realm be from henceforth negli¬ 
gent in making his returns of writs of the parliament, or that 
he leave's out of the said returns any cities or boroughs which 
be bound and of o/d time were wont to come to the parlia¬ 
ment, he shall be amerced,” &c. 

Of “ old time,” you will observe. The intervening space 
of two or three reigns, it is contended, between the 49th of 
Henry III. and 6th of Richard 11. (about a century), could 
never give occasion to the use of such an expression as “ the 
old time.” 

Again: Lord Lyttleton, in his Life of Henry II., goes 
through a very candid and temperate inquiry into this ques¬ 
tion, and he thinks the commons were originally a part of 
the national council or parliament. The strongest evidence 
he produces is drawn from the two celebrated instances of 
the petitions, sent, one by the borough of St. Albans, the 
other by Barnstaple. 

The words are given by Lyttleton in the petition from St. 
Albans; they pray to send burgesses: “ Prout totis retroactis 
teroporibus venire consueverunt,'” &c. “ tempore Eduardi (1.) 
et progenitorum suorum.” 

The date of this petition is 1315, in the time of Edward 11. 
and it is contended that such words must mean a period 
before the 49th of Henry III., the supposed origin of the 
House of Commons, which was only fifty-one years before: 
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“totis retroactis temporibus,” &c. It is therefore curious to 
observe what was the answer made. 

The answer to the petition was—“Scriitentur rotuli, si 
temporibus progenitorum regis, burgenses pnedicti solebant 
venire vel non.” 

Now this answer would be somewhat strange, on the sup¬ 
position that the 49th of Henry III. was the date of the origin 
of the House of Commons. Let the rolls be searched^fec. &c. 
to find what, if the origin of the commons was only fifty-one 
years back, it was well known could not possibly exist. And 
yet, after all, this might be the technical mode of making 
answer, the legal and formal way of telling the petitioners 
that they were talking nonsense. 

Again, with respect to the second petition, that from 
Barnstaple. Barnstaple founds its rights on a charter of 
Athelstan, which would have been again somewhat ridiculous 
if these rights had been known (as they might have been) to 
have originated in the time of Henry 111., only eighty-one 
years before the time of this petition in 1345. 

Thus we have three distinct testimonies. The words of the 
Act of Parliament, the words “old time,” in the time of 
Richard II., one hundred and eighteen years after the 49th 
of Henry III.; the words of this petition from T3arnsta|)le 
eighty-one years; and those in the petition from St. Albans, 
fifty-one years after. 

But to all this it is answered, that instances may be 
produced where distinct falsehoods are asserted in petitions to 
parliament in the way of pretension, when towns and boroughs 
are speaking of their former iiistory, and that this may be the 
case in these petitions from St. Albans and Barnstaple. 

The town said it had never been represented before, though 
it had made before not less than twenty-two returns. 

Dr. Lingard thinks that these expressions are a sort of 
verbiage; so endless are the difficulties of this curious sub¬ 
ject. And you will also observe that, first, Spelman could find 
no summons of a burgess before the 49th of Henry III. 

Again, Daines Barrington declares, in a note, page 49 of 
his Observations on the ancient Statutes, " that no one can 
read the old historians and chronicles who will observe the 
least allusion or trace of the commons having been anciently 
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a part of the legislature, unless he sits down with an intention 
of proving that they formed a component part.” 

And Mr. Burke, in his English history, after struggling with 
the subject for some little time, observes,—“ All these things 
are, I think, sufficient to show of what a visionary nature 
those systems are, which would settle the ancient constitution 
in the most remote times, exactly in the same form in which 
we enjSy it at this day; not considering that such mighty 
changes in manners, during so many ages, always must 
produce a considerable change in laws, and in the forms as 
well as powers of all governments.” 

On the whole, the favourers of the popular interest would 
have done better, I think, to have contented themselves with 
resisting any improper conclusions that might have been drawn 
against popular privileges, from the non-appearance of the 
commons in the Wittenagemote. Their absence, for I think 
their absence must be admitted, may surely be accounted for, 
without any prejudice to the popular cause, and the propriety 
of their appearance in the national councils of a subsequent 
period may in like manner be shown without difficulty, on 
every principle of natural justice and political expediency. 

Since writing the above an important work has appeared 
on the Dark Ages by Mr. llallam. The question, to which 
1 have just alluded, is there discussed with great diligence, 
temper, and learning. 

I do not know that the general impression, which you will 
have already received from me, will be altered, by a reference 
to his work, but you must by all means turn to it, that all the 
points of this very obscure, difficult, and yet curious and 
interesting case, may be properly considered, as they may be 
if you will avail yourselves of his valuable labours. 

On the one side, as he very properly observes, it may be 
said, that the king, as we find from innumerable records, 
imposed tallages upon his demesne towns at discretion. But, 
■on the other side, that no public instrument previous to the 
49th of Henry III., names the citizens and burgesses as 
constituent parts of parlianfent, though prelates, barons, 
knights, and sometimes freeholders, are enumerated; while, 
since the undoubted admission of the commons (the 49th of 
Henry III.), they are almost invariably mentioned. 

Again, that no historian sp^ftcs of representatives, or uses 
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the word citizen or burgess in describing those, who were 
present in parliament. All this is very strong; and on the 
whole, as it appears to me, added to what you have heard 
from others, decisive of the question. 

Having thus alluded to the origin of our two diiferent 
houses of assembly, I will next advert to the origin and 
growth of the different prerogatives and privileges belonging 
to each estate of the Lords and Commons. 

This subject will require and deserve your patience as 
students; it is surely very curious. Great light has been 
thrown upon it by Professor Millar. Deloline is too much of 
a panegyrist on our constitution, as indeed is Blackstone; not 
to say that the latter is rather a lawyer than a constitutional 
W'riter. Blackstone is quite inferior to himself, when he 
becomes a political reasoncr; and if he had lived in our own 
times, he would not have written (he could not have written, 
a man of such capacity) in the vague and even superficial 
manner in which he has certainly done on many of such 
•occasions in his great work of the Commentaries. Millar is 
the author you roust study, and 1 will now endeavour to give 
you some notion of the more important results of his re¬ 
searches; that is, I will endeavour to give you some idea 
of the sort of reasoning and information, which you will find 
in his book. 

The Wittenagemote, under the influence of the Conquest, 
became in the first place more and more aristocratical. In 
the second, its regular meetings less and less frer[ucnt, till 
they at last ceased—an important event. 

It became more au(^ more aristocratical, because the smaller 
landed proprietors, in the progress of the feudal system, 
attached themselves to the greater lords, and thus gradually 
excluded themselves from the Wittenagemote, where those 
only could meet and deliberate who were considered as equals. 
Another reason contributed to the same effect. There were 
many lords who, though they did not attach themselves to a 
superior lord, and merge their consequence in his, had still an 
“allodial property,” thoughtless extensive, and though in¬ 
ferior. Such lords were less and less disposed to appear in 
the great council, because they were more and more likely to 
be overshadowed by the greater barons, and to find themselves 
and their opinions disregardtd. This difference in maltk was 
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at length followed by difference in digmty, and a man might 
be noble, yet not one of the proceres—not one (for example) 
unless he had forty hides of land. The nobility were thus 
divided into the greater and lesser thanes, a* distinction that 
you must remember. 

2dly, The regular meetings of the Wittenagemote at last 
ceased. An important point it may be observed, for what was 
the result? We might have lost our legal assemblies, as 
France did. 

These regular meetings of the Wittenagemote were originally 
held at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. But besides 
these, there were also occasional meetings on extraordinary 
emergencies, summoned by the king himself. These last 
became more frequent with the increase of. the national busi¬ 
ness; and the regular meetings were of less consequence 
and less regarded, the more so, as part of their business had 
originally consisted in hearing appeals from inferior courts. 
These appeals had multiplied till it was necessary to form 
a separate court from out of the great council, called the 
Aula Regis, for the sole purpose of deciding Jawsuits. In 
this manner a material office of the great council was super¬ 
seded ; though, as the Aula Regis originally acted as a sort 
of deputy, an appeal still remained in the last instance to the 
council, which is now retained by the House of Peers. It 
must also have been at all times the policy of the monarch to 
supersede the regular meetings of the^reat council by auxiliary 
courts, and by those meetings which were summoned by 
himself. And in this manner partly from reasons of apparent 
necessity and convenience, partly by the natural ambition of 
the monarch, partly from the disorders of the times, and not 
a little from the supineness, ignorance, and want of concert 
among the barons themselves, the great council ceased to 
assemble at its stated periods; and its extraordinary meetings, 
with this appeal from the great court of law, were all that 
remained, as vestiges of its former power. 

But these extraordinary meetings could not take place 
unless called by the sovereigdt It was possible, therefore, 
that these meetings might at length have ceased, and with 
them the political existence of the great council altogether. 

If this event had taken place, the constitution of England 
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would, in the result, have been the same with tliat of 
France. 

This was, however, most fortunately not the case. But 
why not? It wlh thusWilliam had introduced the feudal 
system, and those who held immediately of the. crown became, 
in consequence, members of the great national council. 

Now the labours of our antiquarians have informed us, 
from an examination of Domesday Book, that these imme¬ 
diate vassals scarcely exceeded the number of six hundred; 
and as they therefore held the territory of all England, with 
the exception of the three northern counties of the king’s own 
domains, each baron must have been very powerful; and it is 
evident that the king must have found it always expedient 
to avoid their displeasure, and to secure their assistance; and 
therefore, to have recourse to them for their advice, or rather 
for their public concurrence in the great measures of hi.s 
government. 

These national councils were therefore, very fortunately 
for posterity, never without their use or importance to the 
Norman kings; they therefore often called these extraordinary 
meetings. But again, to the more frequent return of these 
occasional meetings, and consequently to the existence of 
the national council, there was another circumstance very 
favourable. 

The crown was not transmitted, as in France, for many 
centuries, from son to sofl. Most of the Norman kings were 
usurpers,—William II.; Henry I.; Stephen. Even Henry 11. 
obtained possession of the crown only after a compromise. 
John was again a usurper, and even in the time of Henry 11., 
of Richard I., and Henry III., the great councils were con¬ 
tinually appealed to, from the circumstances in which these 
monarchs were placed. 

In this manner (most happily for England, and indeed for 
mankind) the assembly of the nation still made though not 
its regular yet its occasioml appearance, and with sufficient 
frequency to maintain its place in the legislature. , 

Again. It is known that th6 Wittenagemote had originally 
consisted of allodial or independent proprietors. That these 
had not only gradually diminished, but it was the policy of the 
conqueror to extinguish all the allodial tenures, and to render 
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all the proprietors of land, vassals of the crown. That this 
in the twentieth year of his reign he at last effected; and 
that the great council was thus entirely altered, and came to 
consist of those only who held immediately*from the crown. 
Our antiquarians have also furnished sufficient evidence to 
show that great councils were held by William the Conqueror, 
William Rufus, and the succeeding monarchs; so that on the 
whole it may be allowed, that the interests of the crown so 
operated, that in point of fact, the national assemblies did 
maintain their existence, and did occasionally meet. And 
here the student must again observe how nice are the issues 
on which the political privileges of a nation are .to depend. 

We have here 9 great difiiculty, for observe,—it certainly 
would not have been for the good of the whole that the great 
councils should assemble whenever they themselves chose; 
nor even, perhaps, of right at stated times, as they had done 
before the Conquest. It might be even desirable that the 
sovereign alone should have the power of calling them toge¬ 
ther: but if this power was to be exercised merely at the 
pleasure of the monarch, and if he was not, in some way or 
other, to be laid under the necessity of occasionally meeting 
the national assemblies, arbitrary power must have been the 
consequence. And yet a principle so delicate as this, was to 
be left to the arbitration of the rude warfare and undiscerning 
passions of our ancestors. 

There were other points not-lest delicate and important, 
that were now adjusted apparently with little foresight or 
anxiety about the consequences. I shall mention them as I 
mentioned the last, from my wish to offer you specimens of 
the subject now before you, and with a hope of attracting 
your Curiosity. 

• The Wittenagemote, from its origin and nature, had always 
decided on peace and war: but, the moment the members of 
it became vassals of the crowii, their military service became 
due to their lord whenever required; and the justice or wisdom 
of the contest was no longer any part of their concern. 

The important prerogative of declaring peace or 'war was 
thus at once transferred to the crown: with the crown it has 
ever since remained; not that circumstances are the same,— 
not that any national council has ever deliberated upon the 
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subject; such deliberations upon such points are impossible; 
but because a prerogative like this once enjoyed, was too 
important to be willingly resigned, and could not forcibly be 
taken away. Whether expedient or not, it has, therefore, 
been transmitted as an inheritance of the crown; and any 
restraint or control, it is to meet with, must arise from causes 
that have grown up into importance as imperceptibly as did 
the prerogative itself. 

So fortunate may every people justly esteem themselves, 
who are possessed of a form of government, which is in prac¬ 
tice tolerably good; for the affairs of mankind have but little 
to do with the precision of theory, or the inferences of rea¬ 
soning. , 

Taxation, in like manner, was a most important prerogative 
of the Wittenagemote. Fortunately for posterity it was not 
lost. For, in the first place, the crown had immense domains 
and a large revenue of its own, and therefore did not find it 
entirely necessary to attempt the usurpation of the power of 
taxation. And secondly, the injury which the barons sus¬ 
tained by paying money could be understood by them without 
any great political foresight or.couiprehcnsion of the general 
principles of government. 

The obtaining of money from the subject was, at that time, 
very fortunately for us, and exercise of occasional oppression 
ami force, rather than a regular operation of legislative 
authority. _ 

Finally, upon extraordinary occasions, the king really did 
apply to his subjects, to his vassals, for an aid, which was a 
condition of their feudal tenure. In lieu of military service, 
he received a pecuniary composition called a scutage. From 
the soccage vassals a payment called a hydage, in place of 
various services which, as agricultural tenants, *they wer(! 
bound to render him. From the inhabitants of towns, tolls, 
and duties, or tallages, in return for his protection; and from 
traders certain duties called customs on the transit of goods. 

In this manner was the crown placed in a state of compara¬ 
tive opulence and independence during the earlier eras of our 
constitution. As these sources of revenue declined, the other 
branches of the legislature were advancing into strength. 
They were thus able, by a continued struggle, to prevent 
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these’ privileges from being converted into fixed oppression, 
and to maintain the right which it was so desintble they 
should alone exercise, of concurring with the crown- before 
the community could be legally taxed. It were endless, at 
least it is not very possible in lectures like these, to pursue 
the subject of the formation of our legislature through all 
its parts, or to describe the origin of different constitutional 
privileges and prerogatives. 

Yon may judge of the interest belonging to these discussions, 
I hope, from what I have already said. ' I had indeed put 
down other specimens of the subject, but I am obliged, for 
want of time, to omit them. My observations referred to 
what 1 thought the important points, and which I must now 
finally recommend to your attention; for instance, the addition 
that was made to the national assembly by the representatives 
of the boroughs: the separation of the whole into two houses; 
a most important point: how the lesser barons, the knights of 
the shire originally belonging to the upper, fell into the lower 
house; how the House of Commons probably thus maintained 
its consequence, if not its existeitce; how the House of Com¬ 
mons obtained a paramount an4 almost exclusive influence over 
the taxation of the country. None of these happy events took 
place in the constitution of France, or other European govern¬ 
ments. You will find them explained often with great success 
by Millar. But you must not forget the learned and very 
waluftble work of Mr. Hallam; who is not always satisfied 
with Millar, and should have stated his objections more in 
the detail to a writer so-respectable and so popular. Nor 
again must you omit to study the pages of Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
history. This lecture and all the lectures of my two first 
courses were drawn up many years before tbe appearance of 
either of these important publications. 

I must now pass on to the third part which I have 
announced to yon, as one even of more importance than the 
former two. The first, you will remember, was. What are the 
laws ? the second, Whq are the legislators ? But the third, to 
-which I now allude is—the s]$irit and habits of thinking that 
exist in the country. 

Of our country, if it be said that none has ever enjoyed a 
better constitution^ it may at the same time be said, that none 
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has ever been more honourably distinguished by efforts to 
obtain it. In considering the events of the earlier periods of 
our history, the student should never lose sight of the feudal 
system and the papal power. These, in the instance of our 
own country, as in the rest of Europe, soon became the great 
impediments to the improvement of human happiness. 

But there was a peculiarity in the case of England which 
was attended with important consequences. The feudal 
system had not proceeded by its own natural gradations; it 
had not been regularly introduced, but it had been established 
by the conqueror violently', and on a sudden, in its last stage 
of oppression. * . 

In an earlier and milder state it seems to have existed in 
its principles, if not in its name and ceremonies, amopg the 
Anglo Saxons; but it did not in this island attain its final 
maturity by regular growth, as it had done in the rest of 
Europe. And this acceleration of the system, that seemed, 
at first, to be more than usually fatal to every hope of liberty, 
was in the event much otherwise. 

The Saxon constitution was broken in upon when in a 
state of great comparative freedom. It was necessarily re¬ 
gretted by all to whom it had been ever known, its practices 
were in part retained, its praises triuismitted, its memory 
cherished; and it became at length dear even to the Normans, 
who began to consider themselves as belonging to the island ; 
and who were oppressed by the rigours of the system, which 
their own king and countrymen had established. 

Now it >is to that spirit and those habits of thinking that 
were thus inherited from the Anglo Saxon government and 
introduced into the character of the Norman conquerors, that 
we are so much indebted, when we speak of the superiority of 
our constitution and the merita of our ancestors. Our history 
shows a continued struggle between the crown and the barons, 
but at the same time it consttntly speaks of the unwearied 
clamours of the nation; first for the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, and afterwards fijr the charters that were obtained 
from our unwilling monarchs. : 

It is to these clamours for the laws of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, it is to these charters thus bargained for, or extorted, 
that I would wish to direct your attention. It is here you 
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are to find the proper object of your admiration, the free 
principles of your mixed constitution, the original source of 
that free spirit which distinguishes your own English charac¬ 
ter; for observe, to take a familiar instance. When a rich man 
walks our streets or villages, he will not offend a poor man, 
however poor, if be has the feelings of an Englishman within 
him; in like manner, if a poor man be struck or insulted, he 
will immediately tell his oppressor, tjiat, though poor, he is 
an Englishman, and will not be trampled upon. 

Now these are most honourable |nd totally invaluable 
traits of national character, not to he^fouUd in other countries 
in Europe; in spite of our imiltenie system of taxation and 
other unfortunate circumstances, they still to a considerable 
degree^ exist. 

The problem I propose to you iff to give an historical and 
philoBophical explanation of them. 

In the first place then (and to look up to the highest point 
of their origin), they were derived from our Saxon ancestors, 
and afterwards from our Norman ancestors, and therefore 
at present I would wish to attract your curiosity to the two 
subjects I have just mentioned, the Laws of Edward the 
Confessor and the Charters. 

But when we turn to look at the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, we meet with a most uncomfortable disappoint¬ 
ment—the laws are lost. Ail the notion that can now be 
formed of them must ‘be derived, ps it is supposed, from the 
maxims of the common law, such as it is received and trans¬ 
mitted from age to age by our courts and judges. •' 

Great pains were taken by the illustrious Seiden to discover 
these celebrated laws, but in vain. In the note book on the 
table, you wild find a short account of his labours; which, as 
a concise specimen of what the researches of an antiquarian, 
and even of a constitutional wiittf, must often be, 1 would 
' recommend you to read. ■ ' 

With respect to the charters (the second subject I men¬ 
tioned), we have been more fortunate; we may consider 
ourselves as in possession of them; and they have been made 
accessible, not only to the learning of an antiquarian, but to 
the knowledge of every man of ordinary education; this has 
been done by Blackstone. “ There is no transaction,” says 
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Blackstone, “ in the ancient part of our history more inter¬ 
esting atlH important than the rise and progress, the gradual 
mutation, and final establishiinentof the charters and liberties, 
emphatically styled the * Great Charter and Charter pf the 
Forest;’ and yet there is none that has been transmitted 
doWh to us with less arauracy and historical precision.” 
The Vinerian professor was therefore animated to undertake 
an authentic and correct edition of the Great Charter and 
Charter of ther Forest, with some other auxiliary charters, 
statutes, and co^borating instrum'ents, carefully printed from 
the originals themselves,^or from contemporary enrolments or 
records: the work ho exeedted apd delivered to the public. 

Of his “ History of the Charters,” it is in vain to attempt 
any abridgment; for such is the precision of his taste, and 
such the importance of-the sifi[)ject, tliat there is not a 
sentence in the composition that is not necessary, to the 
whole, and that should not be perused. Whatever other 
works may be read slightly, or omitted, this is one the entire 
incclitatiou of which can in no respect be dispensed with. 
The claims which it has on our attention are of no commhn 
nature. 

The labour which this eminent lawyer has bestowed on 
the subject is sufficiently evident: yet, however distinguished 
for his high endowments and extensive acquirements, and 
however impressed with a sense of the, advantages to be 
derived from a free government, he has certainly never been 
considered as a writer very particularly anxious for the 
popular part of the constitution, notwithstanding his occa¬ 
sional very crude declamations of a popular nature: and, on 
the whole, these charters must have been very instrumental 
in saving our country from the establishment of arbitrary 
power, or they would never have excited in the professor 
such extraordinary exertiop and respect. 

In the second place, we inay surely be expected to consider, 
with some attention, what our ancestors acquired with such 
difficulty and danger, and maintained with such unshaken 
courage and perseverance. 

“ These charters,” says Blackstone, “ from their first con¬ 
cession under King John, had been often endangered, and 
undergone many mutations for the space of near a century, 
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but were fixed -Jn the 29tb of Edward 11. upon an eternal 
basis; havibg, in all, before and since this timfi, as Sir 
Edward Coke observes, been established, confirmed, and 
commanded to •be put in execution by two and thirty several 
acts of parliament.” 

There is a commentary on Magna Charta at the clo^ of 
Sullivan’s Lectures on the Laws of England, which will be 
very serviceable to you in your perusal of this great record of 
our liberties. 

My comments on these charters, given in my former course, 
I now omit. For these charters must be read attentively by 
yourselves, and you will easily acquire a proper insight into 
the nature of their provisions. 

The result of your first perusal will be that of disappoint¬ 
ment ; you will think that they contain nothing very remark¬ 
able, nothing! much connected with civil liberty, as you now 
understand and enjoy it. 

This gives me another opportunity (I cannot avail myself 
top often of such opportunities) to remind you, that you must 
always identify yourselves with,*those who appear before you, 
from time to time in the pages of history: this is the first 
point. And that it is the general spirit and meaning of the 
whole of a constitutional transaction, not the minute detail of 
if, that you must always more particularly consider: this is 
the second point. 

To advert to these points a little longer—When we look 
into these charters for those provisions of civil liberty which 
the enlarged and enlightened vief of a modern statesman 
might suggest, we forget that they who obtained these char¬ 
ters were feudal lords, struggling with their feudal sovereign; 
and that more was, in fact, perfqrmed than could be reason¬ 
ably expected; at all events tliey had the obvious merit of 
resisting oppression; a conduct th^t is always respectable, as 
it always indicates a sense of right and courage. 

The exertion of suth qualities is of use generally to the 
existing generation, and still more to posterity. No such 
steadiness and spirit was shown by the barons of other 
countries; and this of itself is a sufficient criterion of the 
merit of the English barons. The plain narrative of these 
transactions is, of itself, the best comment on theft conduct. 
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and its highest praise. That the barons should b^ jealous of 
their own powers and comforts, when they found them trenched 
upon by the monarch, may have been natural; that they 
should assert their cause by an appeal to arms, may have been 
the character of the age; that they should resist and overpower 
such princes as Henry or John, was perhaps what might have 
been expected. In all this there may possibly not be thought 
any very superior merit; but there is still merit, and merit of 
a most valuable kind. To maintain, however, a struggle 
systematically, and for many succeeding ages, was neither 
natural, nor the character of the age; and to have encountered 
and overpowered the rage, the authority, and the ability of 
a prince like Edward I., so fitted in every respect to dazzle 
and seduce, deceive and subdue^ them, this constitutes a 
pierit which in other countries had no parallel, and which 
leaves us no sentiment but that of gratitude, no criticism but 
that of applause. 

But in addition to these general remarks, one more parti¬ 
cular observation must be left with you, and it is this,—that 
in the course of these charters (if they are properly examined), 
it will at length be seen, that all the leading objects of 
national concern were adverted to; that the outlines of a 
system of civil liberty were actually traced. Provision was 
made for the protection and independence of the church; the 
general privileges of trade were considered; the general rights 
of property; the civil liberties of the subject; the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

It may indeed be rSBlarhbd, that the provisions-for general 
liberty in these charters were few, short, indistinct, and that 
it is impossible to sujipose, that a few words like these could 
in any respect embrace all the multiplied relations of social 
life and regular government; and that much more must be 
done before the liberties of mankind can be secured, or even de¬ 
lineated or described with proper accuraw and effect. Where 
then, it may again be urged, where is ow the value of these 
celebrated charters ? To this it must be replied, that a rude 
sketch was made according to the circumstances of the times; 
and that nothing more could be accomplished or expected; 
that a reasonable theory, that the right principle, was every 
where produced and enforced; 'and that this was sufficient. 

M 
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Posterity was left no doubt to imitate those who had gone 
before them, by transfusing the general meaning of the whole 
into statutes, accommodated to the new, exigencies that might 
arise. It was not necessary that they who were to follow 
should tread precisely in the same steps; but they were to 
bear themselves erect, and walk after the same manner. The 
track might be altered, but the port and the march were to be 
the same. Such indeed was the event. In Hampden’s cause 
of ship money, and on every occasion, when the liberties 
of the subject were to be asserted—in writing, in speeches, 
in parliament, in the courts of law—these charters were 
produced, examined, and illustrated; and they supplied the 
defenders of our best interests at all times with the spirit and 
the materials of their virtjfous eloquence. Civil liberty had 
got a creed which was to be learnt and studied by its votaries,, 
a creed to which the eyes of all were to be turned v>i*h reve¬ 
rence ; which the subject considered as his birthright; which 
the monarch received from his predecessors as the constitution 
of the land; which the one thought it his duty to maintain, 
and which the other thought it no derogation to his dignity to 
acknowledge. 

, * It must be confessed,” says Hume, "that the former articles 
of the great charter contain such mitigations and explanations 
of the feudal law as are reasonable and equitable; and that 
the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal government 
and provide for the equal distribution of justice, and the free 
enjoyment of property; the great objects for which political 
society was at first founded by men; which the people have a 
perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which no time, 
nor precedent, ftor statute, nor positive institution ought to 
deter them from keeping ever uppermost in their thoughts 
and attention.” 

At the close of the subject, though he resumes his natural 
hesitation and circumspection, he seems considerably subdued 
by tbe merit of the actors in these memorable transactions. 

“Thus,” says he, “ after the contests of near a whole cen¬ 
tury, and those dver accompanied with violent jealousies, often 
with public convulsions, the great charter was finally esta¬ 
blished, and the English nation have the honour of extorting 
by their perseverance, this concession from the ablest, the 
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most warlike, and the most ambitious of all their princes. 
Though arbitrary practices often prevailed, and were even 
able to establish thero^lves into settled customs, the validity 
of the great charter was never afterwards formally disputed ; 
and that grant was still regarded as the basis of English 
government, and the sure rule by which the authority of 
every custom was to be tried and canvassed. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the star-chamber, martial law, imprisonment by war¬ 
rants from the privy council, and other practices of a like 
nature, though established for several centuries, were scarcely 
ever allowed by the English to be parts of their constitution. 
The affection of the nation for liberty still prevailed over all 
precedent, and even all political reasoning. The exercise of 
these powers, after becoming the source of secret murmurs 
among the people, was in fulness of time abolished as illegal, 
at least as oppressive, by the whole legislative authority.” 

These appear to me remarkable passages to bo found in 
the history of Hume, and I therefore offer them to your 
notice. 

You will find Hallara very decisive in his opinion of the 
value of this great charter. He considers it as the most im¬ 
portant event in our history, except the llevolution in 1688, 
witliout which its benefits would rapidly have been anni¬ 
hilated. 

Before 1 conclude, 1 must once more remind you that it is 
the general spirit and habits of thinking in a community that 
are all in all; that charters, and statutes, and judges, and 
courts of law, are all of no avail fqr perpetuating a consti¬ 
tution, nr even for securing the regular administration of its 
blessings from time to time,—are all of no avail! if a vital prin¬ 
ciple does not animate the mass, and if there be not sufficient 
intelligence and spirit in the community to be anxious about 
its own happiness and dignity, its laws and government, and 
those provisions and forms in both, which are favourable to 
its liberties. When this vital principle Exists, every defect 
is supplied from time to time by those who bear rule, and 
who can never be long or materially at alossHo know, what 
either Magna Charta or the free maxims of our constitution 
require from them. However complicated may be the busi¬ 
ness, however new the situations for which they have to pro- 
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vide, the outline of a tree constitution, though rude and 
imperfect, can easily be filled up by those who labour in the 
spirit of the original masters. , 

When this is honourably done, and when the spirit and 
vital principle of a constitution are faithfully preserved, those 
who rule and those who are governed, may and do sympathize 
with each other. They are no longer drawn out and divided 
into ranks of hostility, open or concealed; there is no storm 
above ground, no hollow murmuring below. The public 
good becomes a principle, acknowledged by the monarch as 
his rule of government, and loyalty is properly cherished by 
the subject, as one of the indispensable securities of his own 
political happiness. Men are taught to respect each other 
and to respect themselves. The lowest man in society is fur¬ 
nished with his own appropriate sentiment of honour, which 
in him, as in his superiors, is to protect and animate 1<’S sense 
of duty; he, too, like those above him, has his degradations 
of character, to which he will not stoop; and his elevations 
’ of virtue, to which he must aspire. 

This is that real protection to a state, that source of all 
national prosperity, that great indispensable auxiliary to the 
virtue and even the religion of a country, which may well be 
considered as the mark of every good government, for it con¬ 
stitutes the perfection of the best. 

But alt this must be the work, not of those who are placed 
low in the gradations of the social order, but of those who are 
destined, by whatever advantages of property, rank, and par¬ 
ticularly of high office, jto have authority over their fellow 
creatures; of such men (men like yourselves) it is the 
bounden duty*'to cherish the constitutional spirit of their 
country, and, in one word, to promote and protect the re¬ 
spectability of the poor man. When those who are so ele¬ 
vated use to such purposes the influence and the command 
which do and ought to belong to them, they employ them¬ 
selves in a manner the most grateful to their feelings, if they 
are men of benevolence and virtue; the most creditable to 
their talents, ifthey are men of genius and understanding. 
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NOTES. 

IN reading these Lectures on the subject of England, I took occasion to intro¬ 
duce the following remarks. 

I. 

We are now in possession of some valuable publications from the pen of Sir 
James Mackintosh on the subject of English history. 

These octavo volumes are intended by the editor for the genenii reader, 
and ate proposed as a sort of papular history. 

But the fact is, that the mind of this eminent man of letters is of too phi¬ 
losophic a nature, too generalizing, and too enlightened to admit of his writing 
for any one who can be described by any such term as the general reader. 
These are not books, unassuming as they may look, that he who runs may 
read,—he who reads must move slowly and stop often. Sir James is one 
who necessarily thinks in a manner, that however it may afterwaids rewani, 
will assuredly first require, the best lliiiiking of any man, who means to be 
benefited by what he reads. 

I must mention too that there is an air of uncertainty about the pages oif 
these little volumes, that render them very agreesible. It is evidently quite 
impossible to know, as we proceed, what we are next to find; that is, what a 
man so enlightened and so able, may think it worth his while to observe. 

We shall probably lose the great work which Sit James projected as a 
continuation of Hume; this on every account is for ever to be lamented; no 
one ever had access to such materials, or was so fitted to use them; but 
the present cabinet volumes will no doubt present to us the most valuable 
comments, on the most important characters and periods of our history,—but 
these are treatises on history, not histories. 

Since I wrote what you have just heard, this illustrious man of letters has 
sunk into the grave, from a slight accident and immaturely. No loss can be 
so great to the literary world. His understanding was of so superior a 
quality, his memory so astonishing, and his dispositioft so truly courteous 
and obliging, that he was always able and always willing to instruct every 
person who approached him. And on every occasion his entire sympathy 
with the great interests of mankind, and his enlightened comprehension of 
them were distinctly marked. He was one of those, whom, for the benefit of 
others, one could have wished exempt from the common lot of hbmanity. 
One could have said to him, as do the Persians to their king," Live for ever.” 
He should have been exempted too from the common cares of our existence, 
and instead of having to make provision for the day that was going over him, 
should have had nothing to do but to read, to think, and to write. Men of 
these great intellectual powers, should not, like their ftibled prototype, be 
chained to their rock with the vultures to tear them. 
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Some papers remain, which will aflbrd a melancholy Indication of what 
under fovourable circumstances he might have done: what he has however 
done is of great value and will live. He can be properly estimated only by 
those who were fortunate enough to know him. 

II. 

Of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History 1 spoke in the following manner in 
my lectures in November, 1828. 

Mr. Hailam's Constitutional History of England I must earnestly recom* 
mend, for it is a work of great research, great ability, great impartiality, 
oilen of very manly eloquence; the work of an enlightened lawyer, an 
accomplished scholar, and a steady assertor of the best interests of mankind. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to me, that such a work exists, for every 
page is full of statements and opinions on every topic and character of con¬ 
sequence since the reign of Henry VII.; and these sentiments and opinions 
are so learned and well reasoned, that 1 am quite gratihed to think, that the 
student can now never want a guide and an instructor, worthy to conduct and 
counsel him in his constitutional inquiries. Mr. Ilallam is indeed a stern 
and severe critic, and the student may be allowed to love and honour many 
of our patrioUt, statesmen, and divines, in a more warm and unqualified 
manner, than does Mr. Ilallam; but the perfect calmness of Mr. liallam’s 
temperament makes his standard of moral and political virtue high, and the 
fitter on that account to be presented to.youthful minds. 

There are objectionable passages and even strange passages, more par¬ 
ticularly in the notes; but they are of no consequence in a work of so vast a 
range, and of so much merit; and Mr. Ilallam may have given offence, which 
could never have been his intention, to some good men, to whom their esta¬ 
blishments are naturally so dear; but I see not how this was to be avoided, 
if he was to render equal justice to all persons and parties, all sects and 
church^ ia their turn; and if he was to do his duty, as he has nobly done, 
to the civil and religious liberties of his country. 

III. 

The story of England has of late jt>een illustrated by many intelligent and 
laborious inquires. We have had the Homan Catholic case stated by Dr. 
Lingard, an author of original inquiry and vigorous mind; certainly a very 
skilful controversial writer. For similar reasons we may now consider our¬ 
selves as in>possession of the republican case, during the times of Charles I., 
for Mr, Godwin has dedicated four volumes to the subject, and for this 
express purpose. A new edition of Burnet has been given us. The histoiy of 
Clarendon has, at lost, very creditably to our sister university, been presented 
to the public in its original state. Miss Aikin has drawn up interesting me¬ 
moirs of Queen Elimbeth and James I., and an important work on the reign 
of Charles I.: she is a diligent and sagacious writer. There are treatises 
coming out, volume after volume, by a most entertaining and learned anti¬ 
quarian, Mr. D’lsraefi. And we have fierce and eloquent orations on the 
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merits and demerits of the great personages of our'history, ecclesiastical and 
civil, Laud, Clarendon, and others, in the different reviews by which our 
periodical literature is now distinguished. 

There are several very agreeable and sensible publications by Lord John 
Russell, Recently has been published a posthumous work of Mr. Coxc, a 
literary labourer, to whom the historical student is so much indebted,—the 
Pelham papers—t£cy supply the information that has been so long wanted, 
with respect to the politics and characters of the members of the Pelham and 
Newcastle administrations, 

IV. 

Edward the Conjimr'i Laics. 

Tue laws of Edward the Confessor arc lost. The great Alfred was a 
legislator; and Edward the Confessor is represented as having revised and 
improved the laws of his predecessor Edgar, and therefore probably of 
Alfred, rather than as having instituted any code of his own. It might have 
been thought, therefore, that some information on this subject might have 
been obtained from any writings that respected Alfred. There is a life of 
him by the monk Asserius, and there are laws of his which are come 
down to us and which may be seen in Wilkins; but neither in Ihc work 
of his biographer, nor in these laws of Alfred, can any thing be found 
which may enable us to understand what were the laws of Edward Ihc 
Confessor. 

It may perhaps give the student some insight into die nature of an inquiry 
like this, if he takes the trouble of following the subject through one, at least, 
of the notes of a learned .antiquarian. 

Eadmerius is a monkish writer, who gives the history of his own age, of 
William I, to William Rufus, and Henry 1.; Iiis work was edited by Ihc 
learned Sclden. 

Now, it is known that William I. entered into some agreement with his 
subjects respecting llie laws of Edward tlic Confessor; and it might be 
expected that Eadmerius, when he gives the history of the reign of William, 
would also have given us some account of this remarkable code. But in the 
course of the history, the monk (with more than the stupidity of a monk), 
inste» 1 of giving us these laws, observes, “ that he forbears to mention what 
was promulgated by William with respect to secular matters." So here we 
have a complete disappointment. This gives occasion to his editor, Selden, 
in a note, to consider the subject more at length, 

Selden produces a passage from the Litchfield Chronicle, a veiy ancient 
monkish writing, from which it appears that the Conqueror, in the fourth 
year of his reign, granted the laws of Edward the Confessor to the inter¬ 
cession of his English subjects: “ Ad preccs comrounitatis Anglorum;" and 
that twelve men were chosen from each county, who were to collect and 
state, what these laws were; and that what they said was to be written down 
by the Archbishop of York and Bishop of London. Here then we have a 
fact connected with the subject. 

Another monkish historian, Roger Iloveden, who lived under Henry II, 
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and John, gives the same account, and he subjoins the laws themselves at 
full length. From him they are published hy Wilkins; and here then we 
might suppose that we had reach^ the object of our inquiry. But not so. 
\yhen we come to peruse them, there is litUe to be found which could make 
them so dear to tlie English commonalty; and by looking at the eleventh head 
on Dana*gelt, we perceive the name of William the younger, or of William 
Rufus, which shows, as Selden observes, that they are of a later date than the 
time of the Conqueror, or at least most unskilfolly interpolated. This there* 
fore, on the whole, is also a disappointment. 

Selden has tlierefore recourse, in the next place, to Ingulphus, who was a 
sort of secretary to the Conqueror. 

Ingulphus, at the end of his history, tells us that he brought the code 
of Edward’s laws, which William had authorized and renewed, from London 
to his own abbey of Croyland, for the purpose of securing (as be says) the 
society from the penalties which were contained in it ** in the following 
^naoner.’' And . now then, we might expect once more to find the tav^ all 
subjoined. But here the history ends, and the laws are wanting in the MS. 

But a new attempt is made by the illustrious antiquarian (for these valuable 
men are possessed at least of the virtue of patience), and in a later MS., 
written, he thinks, about the year 1200, he finds a code at the end of it, 
which from the title should be the code required. This code he gives and 
endeavours to translate. It is also given by Wilkins, and translated still 
more completely. 

But our disappointments are not here to cease. Even this copy of the 
code must surely be materially imperfect. We look in vain for those general 
provisions of protection to the subject, which must have made these laws so 
dear to our ancestors. 

Finally, it is collected from the monkish historians that Henry I., to 
ingratiate himself with his subjects, granted them the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. A code of Henry's laws has come down to us, and may be 
seen in Wilkins. But it is a grant of Edward's laws that we find here 
mentioned, and no detail of the laws themselves. Here then we have once 
more a disappointment, and further research seems at an end. 

The code of Henry was, no doubt, to a certain extent modified and 
meliorated according to this favourite, model; but of the model itself no 
further knowledge can be obtained. Our lawyers and antiquarians are 
iherefoi^ left U) conclude that these celebrated laws of Edward the Confessor, 
may now be imaged to us by what is called ** the common law of the land," 
or the unwritten collection of maxims and customs which are transmitted 
from jawyer to lawyer, and from age to age, and have obtained reception and 
usage among our courts and judg^. 

V. 

CHARTERS. 

The 9th of Henry III. is the final one; and that therefore which is always 
commented upon. Of the whole thirty-eight clauses, about one-half respect 
merely the oppressions of the feudal system. 
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But by the words of the thirty-eighth clause, the feudal tyranny, whererer 
relaxed between the king and his vassals, was to be relaxed between the 
superior and inferior, through all the links of the feudal subordination. And 
of the thirty-eight clauses some were of a general nature. By the ninth and 
thirtieth, an elTort was made for the benefit of commerce; protection afforded 
to the trading towns, foreign merchants, &c. &c. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, seventeenth, twenty-fourth, twenty-eighth, 
and thirty-fourth, were intended for the better administration of justice. 

In the twenty-sixth may be seen the first efibrt that was made to procure 
for an accuied perton a trial; i, e. in other words, to protect the subject 
from arbitrary imprisonment. 

Yet so slow is the progress of civil liberty, that the first principles of the 
most obvious justice could not be secured till some centuries afterwards, by 
the proper fitting up of the writ of habeas corpus in the reign of Charitt Jl, 

The thirty-seventh clause runs thus:—“ Scutagium de cwtero capiatur 
sicut capi solebat tempore regis Uenrici avi nostri." And in the tinK oi 
Ileniy II, the scutage was moderate. 

The important point of the levying of money was thus left in a very 
imperfect state. But in the confirmation of the charters by Edward I., 
it was distinctly stated that no money should be levied upon the subject, 
except by the common assent of all the realm, and for the benefit of the 
whole realm. 

The celebrated statute, “ de tallagio non concedendo,” is shown by Black- 
stone to be probahti/ nothing more than a contemporary Latin abstract of the 
two French charters themselves, and not a statute. 

The most striking clause of all, so well known, so often quoted, so justly 
celebrated, runs thus;—“ Nullus liber homo capiatur," Ike. &c, “ nisi per 
legale judicium parium suorum vel per legem tense, &c. &c. 

This twenty-ninth clause contains a general description of a free constitu¬ 
tion. Dr. Sullivan, in his Lectures on the Laws of England, has made it the 
subject of a comment through all its words and divisions. That, in the first 
place, it secures the personal liberty of the subject; in the next, the full 
enjoyment of his property, &c. &c.; aud certainly while the ipiril of this 
clause is preserved, civil liberty must he enjoyed by Englishmen : whether, 
however, this spirit shall be preserved, depends upon their preserving their 
own spirit. The book of Dr. Sullivan is worth looking at. You may see 
from the contents, what parts are more particularly deserving of your 
attention. 

The Charter of the Forest speaks volumes to those who can refiect on what 
they read. 

Observe the words of the tenth clause“ Nullus de cetero, amittat vitam 
vel membra pro venatione nostrh.”—“ Sed si quis captus fueiit,” 8cc. la. 
“ jaceat in prisonft nostrft per unum annum,” &c. &c. 

Offences in the forest must have been, before this lime, often punished by 
the loss of life or limb, when murder was not. 

Observe, too, the clauses which concede the restoration of whole tracts of 
land to their former state—tracts which had been reduced to forests. 
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That the kings of these days, and no doubt their barons, should have been 
so interested in hunting as to be guilty, for the sake of it, not only of robbery 
and tyranny, but of ntaiming men and even putting them to death, is no 
slight proof of the value of those elegant arts and that more extended system 
of inquiry and knowledge, in consequence of which the manly exercises are 
left to fill their place, and not more than their place, in the circle of human 
anxieties and amusements. 

Our gam^ laws and our country gentlemen are the regular descendants of 
the ^forest laws and barons of ancient times. They are thought by many to 
bear some marks of their iron original. 

In the fourth clause of Magna Cbarta are these worijs:—" Et hoc sine 
destructione et vasto (waste) hominum vel rerumthat is, the labourers 
and the stock are summed up together: no distinction made between them. 

The barons, the assenors of their own independence, though they felt for 
freemen and those below them, were but too insensible to the situation of the 
villains; to the heavy system of slavery which they saw, or rather did not see, 
darkening with its shade the fair Helds of tlieir domain. 

In like manner were the English nation, in our times, twenty years in 
abolishing the slave trade; and if the whole kingdom had been equally. .‘cus- 
tomed to tlie trade, as were the ports of liristol and Liverpool, they would 
have been twenty ccnturiei. 

The effect of kabit in banishing all the natural feelings of mercy, justice, 
benevolence, as in the instances of slave.dealcrs, banditti, supporters of harsh 
laws, penal statutes against dissenters, &c. &c. is perfectly frightful. 

VI. 

TiiEnE is a book by Daincs Barrington, Observations on the Ancient Sta¬ 
tutes, which should be considered. 

It is often descriptive of the manners of the times, of the views and opi¬ 
nions of our ancestors: it is even entertaining. 

The conclusion which the student should draw, is, the good that might be 
done, or might be at least most honourably and virtuously attempted, by any 
legislator or lawyer who would turn his attention to our statute book, procure 
the repeal of obsolete statutes, endeavour to make our law proceedings less 
expensive, in short, not acquiesce in the general supposition, that no improve¬ 
ments can be introduced into our laws and our administration of them. 
Much good might be done by patient, intelligent mei>; but the most sullen, 
and unenlightened and unfeeling opposition must be more or less expected 
from our courts of law, and all who are connected with them. 

“ Truths would you leach, or save a sinking land,’’ 

—that is, would you improve laws, and keep people from being ruined— 

'* All fear, none aid you, and few understand.” 

This note was written in the year 1808, and the author has since lived to 
see and admire the humane and intelligent efforts of Sir S. Homily, Sir J. 
Mackintosh, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Brougham. 
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vn. 

Sir John Fortescue, Chaticellor to Henry VL 

Two treatises of his have come down to us, that seem quite decisive of the 
question relative to our monarchy, as understood in early times, whether 
arbitrary or not. The Atst is,—De Laudibus Legum Anglise. 

The distinction that the chancellor every where makes, is between “ power 
royal” and " power politick,” that is, arbitrary monarchy and .limited ^ and 
he lays it down, that the kings of England are not like other kings and empe¬ 
rors, but are limited. 

s (Translation quite close and exact.) 

Chap. 9th. “ For the king of England cannot alter nor change the laws of 
his realme at his pleasure: for why ? he governelh his people by power, not 
only royal, but also politique. If his power over them were royal only, then 
he might change the laws of his realm, and charge his subjects with tallage 
and other burdens without their consent; such is the dominion that the'clvif 
laws purporte when they say, the prince his pleasure hath the force of a law. 
But from this much diflereth the power of a king, whose government over 
his people is politique, for he can peither change laws without the consent 
of his subjects, nor yet charge them with strange impositions against their 
wills,” &c. &c. 

“Ham non potest rex Anglix ad libitum suum," &c. &c. 

In chapter I8th, he observes;— 

“ Sed non, sic Anglise statuta oriri possnnt,” Sec. 

" But statutes cannot thus passe in Englanil, forsomuch as they arc made, 
not only by the prince’s pleasure, but also by the assent of the whole realm, 
so that of necessity they mast procure the wcidth of the people,” Jec. 8ec.— 
“ Seeing they arc ordained not by the device of one man alone, or of a hun¬ 
dred wise counsellors only, but of more than three hundred chosen men,” 
&c. kc. —“ as they that know the fashion of the parliament of England, anil 
the order and manner of calling them together, are able more distinctly to 
declare,” &c. &c. 

The young prince (Henry’s son Prince Edward), to whom the discourse 
is addressed, asks—“ Since the laws of England arc, as he sees, so good, 
why some of his progenitors have gone about to bring in the civil laws ?” 
Ac. 

“ In those laws,” says the Chancellor, “ the prince’s pleasure standclh in 
force of a law quite contrary to the decrees of the laws of England,” 
&c. &c. 

But to rule the people by government politique is no yoke but liberty 
and great security, not only to the subjects, but also to the king himseir 
And to show this, the chancellor considers “ the inconveniences that happen 
in the realm of France, through regal government alone.” 

He then treats of “ the commodities that precede of the joynt government 
politique and regal in the realme of England.” 

Then, “ a comparison of the worthiness of both the regimenta” 

The whole work is very concise, but full of curious matter. 
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vin. 

Original Iruignificancy of the House of Commons. 

Is the beginning of the reign of Richard II. ve find the folbwing pas- 
•ige:— 

Ae to the aid the king demanded of his commons for the defence, kc. &c. 
the Commons said," That in the last parliament the same things were shown 
to them in behalf of the king," &c. &c. ** That in hopes of the promise held 
out to them to be discharged of taillage, they granted a greater sum than had 
been asked; and after their grievous losses, and the low value of their com 
and chattels, they concluded with pnying the king to excuse them, not being 
able to bear any charge for pure poverty" (par pure povertie). 

To all which Monsieur Richard le Scroop (who it seems was steward of 
the household) answered making protestation:— 

“ That he knew of no such promise made in the last parliament, and 
saving the honour and reverence due to the king and lords, what the Commons 
said was not true" (le dit de la Common en celle partie ne contient ne 
vdritd). Tliis, at a lime, when if such language had been used by Monsieur 
le Scroop to the lords, the floor of the assembly would have beeu instantly 
covered with gauntlets. 

When the feudal system declined, the power which could not then be 
occupied by the commons (the nobility had been swept away by the civil 
wars), fell into the possession of the crown, a natural and constant claimant. 

The liberties of England were therefore in great danger, when princes so 
able, as those of the house of Tudor, were to be followed by princes so 
arbitrary, as those of the bouse of Stuart. 

The two great eflbrts of Henry VII. were, first, to destroy the power of 
the aristocracy; secondly, to amass treasures to tender die crown indepen¬ 
dent ; his ambition and avarice ministered to each other. 

But the first point he could not attempt to carry without advancing the 
power of the commons. He could not, for instance, open the way to the 
lords to alienate their lands, without giving the commons an opportunity of 
purchasing them; that is, of turning their mercantile affluence into constitu¬ 
tional importance. 

The second point, however, was of a different nature. He could not 
amass the treasures which he wished, without encroaching upon the exclusive 
right of parliament to levy money; and if the practices, pretences, and 
prerogatives, which he introduced, advanced, and renewed, had not been 
resisted by our ancestors in the time of Charles I., the liberties of England 
must gradually have decayed. 

Sir Thomas More, when young, resisted Henry the Seventh’s demand 
from the commons of about three-fifteenths for the marriage of his daughter; 
the king actually threw More's father, then a judge, into the Tower, and fined 
him one bundr^ pounds. Had not the king died. Sir Thomas was deters 
mined to have gone over sea, thinking, “ that teing in the king’s indignation, 
he could not live in England without great danger.’’—See Roper’s Life. 

The life of Henry VII. has been written by Lord Bacon; such a man as 
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Bacon can nerer write without profitably exercising, sometimes the under¬ 
standing, sometime the imagination of his reader; yet, on the whole, the 
work will disappoint him. 

The circumstances, indeed, in which Lord Bacon ma placed, rendered it 
impossible for him to exercise the superior powers of his mind with any 
tolerable freedom. He wrote his history of Henry VII. during the period 
of bis disgrace under the reign of James I. 

It was not for Lord Bacon to reprobate the robberies of Henry VII. when 
he had himself received money for the perversion of justice; or at least had 
been accused and disgraced for corrupt practices and connivances. It was 
not for Lord Bacon to assert, as he had once done, the popular principles of 
the English constitution, while writing under the eye of a monarch like 
James I., one not only impressed with the divine nature of his prerogative) 
but one to whose humanity he owed his liberty at the time, and the very 
means of his subsistence. 

The faults of ordinary men may be buried in their tombs; but the very 
frailties of men of genius may be the lamentation of ages. 

The laws of Henry VII. merit the consideration of the student. 

It was the iulenlion of these laws, to advance the husbandry, manufactures, 
and general commerce of the country. 

The observations of I.oid Bacon, and the subsequent criticisms of Hume, 
will afford the student a lesson in that moat difficult and important of all 
praciical sciences, the science of political economy. 

Un tlic subjects that belong to this science, it may I think be observed, that 
from the extent and variety of the points to be considered, the first impressions 
are almost always wrong. 

Practical men, as they are called, are therefore pretty generally mistaken 
on all such subjects; particularly where they think themselves exclusively 
entitled to decide. 

Practical men are fitted, and fitted only, to furnish facts and details, which 
it is afterwards the business, and the proper business of the philosopher or 
statesman to make the foundation of his general reasonings and permanent 
laws. 

So fallacious are first impressions, so remote and invisible is often the 
general principle that ought ultimately to decide us, that even the philosopher 
himself must, on such subjects, be much indebted to experience. 

Our ancestors could not be inferior in understanding to ourselves: who 
could be superior to Lord Bacon ? Yet the laws of Henry VII. which l.ord 
Bacon extols, and which would appear wise perhaps to the generality of mtn 
at this day (1808), are shown by Mr, Hume to be founded on narrow views, 
and to be the very reverse of what Lord Bacon supposed them to be. 

It is on account of Mr. Hume's observations on the subjects of political 
economy, that the appendices of his History are so valuable. Different por¬ 
tions inhis work are likewise in this manner rendered valuable, more particularly 
the estimates which he gives of a reign when he comes to the close of it. 

Look at his account of the miscellaneous transactions, for instance, of 
Edward II. “The kiogdom'of England,”says he, "was affected with a 
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grievous fomioe/’ &c. Sec, And then he goes on^ in a few words, to lay 
down all the proper principles, which were afterwards s(^ beautifully drawn 
out and explained by Adam Smith in his Dissertation on the Com l^ws; 
and which required all the authority of the minister, the late Mr. Pitt, to 
enforce upon the community, and even upon the houses of parliament them¬ 
selves, while men where every where raving about ** monopolizers of corn,’* 
** the necessity of fixing proper rates to the price,’' &c. &c. This was tiie 
expedient of the parliament of Edward II. 

'Ihe necessities of the state during the wars that began in the year 1793, 
have brought the science of political economy into more general attention; 
and have served, very forcibly, to display the merits of the two great instruc¬ 
tors of our English ministers and reasoners, Ilume and Smith. 

The public, however, have still mudt to learn ; and when our young men 
of rank and property have dismissed their academical pursuits, or rather 
whenever they have an opportunity, they should apply themselves to tlic 
study of political economy, the science of the prosperity of mankind, a study 
of all others the most interesting and important. 

A young man of reflection may ftnd that the principles of political economy 
partake of the nature of literature, as described by Cicero, ** moving along 
with him, let him go and do what he will, by night, by day, in the town, in 
the country,” See. &c. 
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FRANCE. 

W E must now turn to the French history. Tlie period 
which we mny consider is that which intervened 
Ijctweon the accession of Pliilip of Valois, and the death of 
l.iuiis XI. 

This period I would wish particularly to recommend to your 
cxaiuinatioii, Ibr it is the must important in the constitutional 
history of France. 

1 have already endeavoured to draw your attention to this 
!,i'cat subject—the constitutional history of France. There 
ire liov that can be thought of more consequence in the annals 
■ if modern Europe. Had France acquired a good form of 
governnieut, while the feudal system was falling into decay, 
(he character of the French nation would have been very 
ilidercnt from what, in the result, it afterwards became. All 
(he nations on the loiitincnt would have been materially 
iiilluenced in their vimvs and opinions by such an example, 
i'lie whole history of Franco and of those countries would 
have been changed, and the private and public happiness of 
the World would have been essentially improved. 

The first and great subject of inquiry, therefore, in the 
French history, is this,—What were the ciroimstances that 
more particularly affected the civil liberties of France ? 

It is quite necessary to remark, that this subject is never 
properly treated by the French historians. They never 
seem to feel its importance; to understand its nature. 
When they advert to the state of France; when they en- 
ileavour to consider how the country is to be improved, 
how advanced to perfection, they content themselves, as 
their orators seem to have done in the States General, 
with vague declamations about order and virtue, and the 
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discharge of the duties of life: a We of his people must 
they think be found in the sovereign, purity of morals in his 
subjects. These are the topics on which they harangue. 
Every political good, they suppose, is to result from the 
private and individual merits of the monarch and those whom 
he is to govern. They look no further. It seems never 
to have occurred to them, that the virtues which they wish 
for, both in the.prince and the subject, are generated by a 
free government, and that it is in vain to expect them under 
any other, ^ 

From this general observation on the French writers, one 
illustrious exception must be made—the Abb^ de Mably. 
His work must therefore be continually compared with the 
representations of the historians Velly, Mezeray, and Le 
Fere Daniel. It is in his work, and in his alone, that the 
philosophy of the French .history can be found. Without it 
an English student would pass through the whole detail, 
continually misled by his guides, or suffered to move on, 
without once finding his intention properly directed to the 
great misfortune of France; the misfortune of her political 
system; the decline and the destruction of her constitutional 
liberties. 

f This subject has not been overlooked by our own great 
historian, Robertson, In his Introduction to his History of 
Charles V., he describes, in a concise and unaffected manner, 
the means by which the prerogative and the power of the 
crown were extended, and the alteration that took place in the 
constitution and government so unfavourable to the general 
liberty of the subject; the fatal manner in which the ancient 
national assemblies lost their legislative power, and in which 
the monarch gradually assumed it, and still more fatally 
assumed, the power of levying taxes. There are three notes 
(38, 39, 40) particularly worth reading, in his preface to 
Charles V, 

With respect to the constitution of France, the great point 
in that constitution was, as it has been in all the European 
constitutions, simply this,—whether the national assemblies 
could ^maintain their importance, and above all, preserve their 
right of taxation. On thi% right of taxation every thing 
depended. 
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To the general principles of liberty, a nation is easily made 
blind, or can even become indifferent. Such principles are 
never understood by the multitude; and the interest'they 
excite is of a nature too refined and generous to animate the 
mass of mankind either long or deeply. But fortunately 
for them, they who trample upon their rights, generally (as it 
would be expressed by the people themselves) want their 
money; and here at least is found a coarser string, which 
can always vibrate strongly and steadily. The tax-gatherer 
can at all events be discovered by the people to be an enemy, 
as they suppose, to their happiness. Popular insurractions 
have seldom had any other origin; and the unfeeling luxury 
of the great is thus sometimes most severely punished by the 
headlong and brutal fury of the multitude. Patriots and 
legislators are, therefore, the most successfully employed 
when they are fighting the ignorant selfishness of the lovv 
against the vicious selfishness of the high; when they are 
exchanging tax for privilege, and purchasing what is, in 
fad, the happiness of both, by converting the mean passions 
of each to the purposes of a generous and enlightened 
prudence. But to do this, it is necessary that some body of 
men who can sympathise with the people should have a poli¬ 
tical existence, and that their assent should be necessary* 
to make taxation legal. Of peaceful, regular, constitutional 
freedom, which is the only freedom, this is the best and tin* 
only practical safeguard. 

You must now recall to your minds what I have already 
said of the French history. 

That the great writers are too voluminous, and that you 
must therefore meditate the incidents that appear in the 
abridgments of H(inault and Millot, or the concise history of 
D’Anquetil; and when they seem likely to be of importance, 
consult, if you please, the great historians. 

An instance of this kind occurs early ig the period we are 
now considering. You will see in the abridgments that the 
States-generel assemble; an important circumstance always. 
You will turn to Mably, and yon will find that a very remark¬ 
able struggle, as he conceives, took place between the crown 
and the people; and you might here therefore turn to Velly 
and the regular historians. The fact seems to be, that a 

N 
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great crisis in the French constitution did really take place 
during the reigns of the earlier princes of the house of 
Valois, particularly of John, when the country was oppressed 
by the successful and unjust inroads of our Edward ill. The 
Btates-general were called; and the opportunity was taken by 
the third estate, and more particularly by Marcel, the Pari¬ 
sian, and his associates, to raise the public into importance, 
and to balance, or as the French historians represent it, to 
overpower the authority of the prince. 

Here then is evidently a period that cannot be too deeply 
meditated. The historian Villaret, the successor of Velly, 
seems to have taken due pains with this part of his under¬ 
taking. Le F£re Daniel appears unfortunately to have no 
just apprehension of its importance, and, indeed, not to be 
animated by any principles of legislation and government 
sufficiently favourable tp the rights of the people. The 
political sentiments of Mezeray are more accurate; but he is 
too concise in his narrative, and too sparing of his observa¬ 
tions. These are the great historians. But the Abb6 do 
Mably is well aware how important to the liberties of France 
was the conduct of the states-general on this occasion; and 
he'states, explains, and criticizes their views and their feelings 
apparently with great penetration and propriety. 

The student will contrast these writers with each other, and 
form his own estimate of these memorable transactions. 

The narrative in Velly or Villaret opens with a history of 
the states-general, to which there seems nothing to object. 
But the moment the historian arrives at the particular point 
we are considering, his inadequacy to the subject appears. 
He speaks of the third estate as having gradually learnt to 
discuss the rights and encroach on the limits of the royal 
authority; and thair efforts to improve the constitution by 
managing the taxation, and by bargaining for the reformation 
of various abuses, Jie calls the jint essay of a power usurped. 
He observes that many writers have seen a parallel between 
these transactions and those of the English at Runnymede; 
and he therefore very properly gives an estimate of aJl those 
proceedings in our own country. 

When this estimate is considered, the parallel is, no doubt, 
most striking and complete: the requisitions of the states 
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and the concessions of each party seem all of the same nature 
as those between our own King John and his barons. 

I must now mention, that in the first course of lectures 
which I delivered, I went through many particulars of this 
remarkable struggle, drawing my narrative from Velly and 
the Abbi! de Mably, but I begin to doubt whether I may not 
hope to employ your time better. I am not sure that I then 
made, or that any effort of mine could possibly make, a 
detail of this kind sutficicntly intelligible; all that I believe 
you would carry away from the lecture, if I were to repeat 
it, would be a general impression, that there was in this part 
of the French history a constitutional struggle, worth your 
attention, and that you must consider it for yourselves, in the 
Abbd de Mably. This would be the right impression, no 
doubt; but I may perhaps produce this impression sufficiently 
by simply assuring you, without any further occupation of 
your time, that this is the case, and that you must meditate 
this period well. Do not regard the slight manner in which 
you may see it mentioned in French authors. You can 
easily conceive what an event it would have been to Europe 
and mankind, if the French nation had, like our own, 
obtained a free government, and from what you have your¬ 
selves heard and remember of the affairs of the world, for 
these last five and twenty years, this subject of the free con¬ 
stitution of France will only derive a new and more cfi'ective 
interest. 

The contest in the reign of King John of France has distinct 
stages, in some of which it resembles the struggle between 
our own King John and the barons; in others, the struggle 
between Charles I. and his parliament; and, at length, it 
assumes an appearance precisely the same, which it did in 
the frightful and disgraceful periods of thi late French revo¬ 
lution ; every thing at the disposal of the multitude; and 
even the outrages carried on in a manner very similar. The 
dauphin’s officers murdered in his presence, and the party- 
coloured cap placed upon his head, as was, in a similar 
irruption into the palace, the bonnet rouge on the head of the 
late most amiable and most unfortunate monarch, Louis XVI. 
The result was but too certain; either the erection of some 
military despotism, or the restoration of their ancient govern- 
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ment, returning with all its abuses, and more than ever 
confirmed in its faults and errors. 

Either event would necessarily have been destructive of all 
rational liberty; the.latter took place. And here may be 
said to have ended all the more Regular, and therefore more 
hopeful, efforts for the constitution of France. 

The great mistake seems to me to have been, that charters 
were not continually obtained (one was obtained), but 1 mean 
continually obtained or renewed, from time to time, as was 
done in England. It is impossible that a constitution should 
be established, or even very thoroughly improved at once, by 
the laws or provisions of any one body of men: and the 
provisions that were made for this purpose by our own ances¬ 
tors at Runnymede, seem to have been for a long time but 
too ineffectual. But a charter, often renewed or improved, 
may long remain and always be remembered, and in this 
manner teach those, who succeed, the duties that have been 
performed by those who went before them, till freedom 
becomes at last interwoven with the general habits of thinking 
in a community, and may then be converted into the effective 
law of the land. 

We cannot now, as I have just observed, trace all the 
causes of this calamitous alteration in the prospects of France. 
The kingdom was most dreadfully situated; in a state of 
hostility with a victorious enemy; troops of soldiers, who 
acknowledged no law and no country, pillaging what the 
ravages of war had not entirely swept away; and, soon after, 
the horrible insurrection of the Jacquerie, described by Frois¬ 
sart, the peasants against the nobles; all uniting to complete 
a combination of horrors which no civilized country ever 
before or since exhibited. 

That the deputi^ from distant parts should, in circum- ■ 
stances like these be unwilling or unable to meet in the 
capital; that the moderate and the good should no longer be 
disposed to projects of reform, should easily fall away from 
their m’ore ardent associates, should be even wanting in their 
duties as patriots and as men, should no longer prosecute 
the tasks of hope amid these scenes of despair; all this can 
surely be surprising to no one. Nor can we wonder, in a 
country thus situated, at the failure of any generous experi- 
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ment for its libertira, when such experiments, it is but too 
evident, must always depend for their success, not only on 
the merit of those who engage in them, but on something of 
good fortune in the conjuncture of circumstances in which 
they are attempted. 

It is impossible, therefore, to read this particular portion of 
the French history without sensations of the most painful 
kind. However imperfect might be the character of Marcel 
and his associates, some great effort was on this occasion 
evidently made for the democratic part of the constitution of 
France—it failed; and as we read the history, we are left 
with an impression on our minds, that the French sovereigns 
will, from this time, endeavour to carry on the administration 
of the government without the assistance of any representa¬ 
tive assemblies, i. e. without any control or check on their 
own power; or, in other words, that the people are hence¬ 
forward to be oppressed, and the sovereign to be, by his very 
situation, corrupted: a state. of things disgraceful to both, 
and even dangerous; dangerous because whenever any sys¬ 
tem of policy is arranged in any manner directly opposed to 
the reason and feelings of mankind, it can never be in a state 
of safety. Nothing is really secure, that is not in harmony 
with the great and established moral feelings of the human 
heart. The slightest accident may give occasion to the most 
violent efforts for its overthrow; and such efforts are likely 
to be attended with the destruction of, at least, all those who 
were too exclusively benefited by a disposition of things, in 
itself, unnatural and unjust. 

Considerations, indeed, of this remote and contingent 
nature, I grieve to say, are little likely to influence the rulers 
of mankind, or the higher orders. General principles like 
, these may slumber (if I may be allowefi the expression) for 
centuries, and then be roused into action in an instant. 

Mankind, on these occasions, stand astonished at what 
has been long foreseen to be very possible by every intelli¬ 
gent reasoner; just as they stand amazed at the first eruption 
of a volcano, which the philosopher has from physical appear¬ 
ances, always predicted, in vain protesting against the erection 
of palaces and villas in situations where they are every moment 
exposed to be buried in ashes, or annihilated by lava. 
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In this manner, in France, the great national bodies which 
had existed under Charlemagne, the assemblies of the fields 
of March and May, were succeeded by no adequate represen¬ 
tation of the force of the community; and the states-general 
that were convened by Philip le Bel and the house pf Valois, 
were but imperfect and fading images of their greatness. 

In England, on the contrary, the national assemblies never 
lost their importance; the wittenagemotes were succeeded 
by parliaments, these by assemblies of the lords and com¬ 
mons in two distinct houses, and the civil liberties of the com¬ 
munity were thus, and thus only, saved from destruction. 

The states-general of France had been, as we have already 
intimated, resisted, overcome, and, in fact, disposed of by 
John and the Dauphin. The latter mounted the throne with 
the title of Charles the Fifth. 

In consequence of the late contest, every thing was sub¬ 
mitted to his will. But what was the result ? What use did 
he make of his power ? Did U occur to him, that he ought 
to be a patriot as well as a king; that he should endeavour 
not to extinguish, but rather to modify, the power of the 
states-general; that he should endeavour to establish, by 
a proper mixture of royal and popular authority, the glory 
of his own name and the happiness of his subjects; that he 
should labour to elevate them from the state of ignorance 
and ferocity in which they were evidently sunk; that he 
should allow them, if not to exercise power themselves, to 
delegate their power to others; that he should teach them 
the feelings of humanity, by admitting them to the exercise 
of the rights of it; did considerations of this reasonable 
nature occur to him? Was it in this manner that this 
renowned politician was employed from his first accession 
to power ? Far otherwise. His wisdom was exclusively ex¬ 
erted in confirming and extending the prerogative of the 
crown, in labouring to destroy the authority of the states, 
and in deceiving his subjects into that most fatal of all 
political delusions, that “whatever is best administered is 
best;” in persuading them, in contriving that they should 
perauade themselves, that as he had foiled and overpowered 
the English by the prudence of his military operations, as he 
had swept away from the country the banditti by which it 
was pillaged, as there was no point which he seemed to 
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carry by cruelty or by force, that therefore, in this happier 
state of things, it was he, the king, who was assuredly the 
father of his country; and that it was of no consequence 
what became of the states-general, the right of taxation, the 
principles of the constitution, or any other right or principle 
whatever, while Marcel and his Parisian mob were not destroy¬ 
ing the public peace, nor the English, the peasants, or the 
banditti, the public prosperity; while, in short, all the effects 
of the happiest form of government and the most legitimate 
authority were produced by the easier exercise of his indi¬ 
vidual wisdom and experience, benevolence and justice. 

Let no nation presume to blame the French for submitting 
to considerations or acquiescing in reasonings like these. No 
nation has ever risen superior to delusions so natural and 
soothing. It is scarcely necessary to say, that Charles suc¬ 
ceeded in all the objects of his administration; and he an^ his 
courtiers contemplated, no doubt, with the most sincere com¬ 
placency and applause, the dexterity with which he wielded 
the minds of men to his purposes, and the gradual decay of 
all those forms and principles in their government which 
were likely to be offensive or troublesome (as they would 
have called it) to the influence and authority of the wearer 
of the crown. Was it, however, virtuous, was it, after all, 
wise in the king and his courtiers, thus to deceive their 
country and destroy its constitution? The history of the 
succeeding reign is no testimony in their favour. And as 
Charles the Wise (for such he was denominated)—as Charles 
the Wise approached that meduncholy period of decay and 
death, when worldly wisdom is but too apt to appear mistaken 
folly, the politician discovered that his son was a minor, that 
the princes of the blood were disunited and ambitious, that 
the general prosperity of the nation and of his royal house 
had been left totally to depend on his own personal manage¬ 
ment and prudence, and that, therefore, every interest that 
was dear to him, as a father or a king, would in the event be 
thrown into a situation of perplexity and danger, from the 
moment that he himself expired. 

With what sentiments are we to see him summoning his 
brothers around him, portioning out his authority among 
them, labouring to provide for the welfare of his child and 
his kingdom by the vain expedient of promises and oaths ? 
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He had no states-geueral, no legislative assemblies, whom 
he had fomiliarized to their own particular duties, whom he 
had allowed to exercise along with himself the administration 
of .the public happiness, whom he had taught to see in the 
royal authority the best security and protection of their own ! 
he had no guardians like these to whom he could entrust his 
son; or the helpless, hopeless expedients of oaths and pro¬ 
mises had been unnecessary. 

“ Charles,” says the historian.Villaret, “ charged his bro¬ 
thers to abolish the impositions he had laid on his subjects, 
and signed an order for the purpose the very day that he 
died: occupied,” continues this writer, “with the happiness 
of the state and the relief of his people even when he was 
himself on the confines of the tomb!” a base or shallow 
panegyric this in the historian, which would have been better 
deserved, if the monarch had not robbed that people of ‘heir 
right to tax themselves by discontinuing and destroying tlieir 
national assemblies. 

But on what principle was it that Charles thus remitted 
his taxes when sinking into the grave? Was he conscious, 
when too late, of the injury he had done his country by im¬ 
posing them on his own authority? Did he wish in.this 
manner to attach the people to his child ? On either sup¬ 
position, what a lesson to those who favour the maxims of 
arbitrary power! 

The genius of Charles had been devoted to the establish¬ 
ment of the power of the crown; and the nation who called 
him wise, and the prince to whom he was a father, were soon 
to reap the effects of what was esteemed his policy, in seeing 
their country without order and without law, destroyed by 
the factious of tlie royal family, and subdued by a foreign 
invader. 

The next reign in the history, the reign of Charles VI., is 
ushered in by Villaret with the deepest lamentations over the 
miseries he is going to relate.' The king, yet a minor, aban¬ 
doned, he 8ays,.the reins of government to the princes of the 
blOod by turns; princes whom ambition, he says, and no love 
to their country, impelled to undertake the administration of 
government. 

From whom, it may be asked, were they to have learnt 
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tills love of their country? From the deceased monarch?— 
He had taught no lessons but those of arbitrary power. From 
the free constitution of their country?—It had been coi^ 
rupted till it was unfit for the production of patriots. “ The 
furious people,” says the historian, “ were eager for their 
own destruction, and as little under the control of reason as 
their unhappy monarch.” What efforts, it may be observed, 
had ever been made to render them otherwise?.“The corrup¬ 
tion,” says the historian, " was deep and general.” It is ever 
thus, it may be answered, in an arbitrary government; and a 
frightful spectacle is always presented whenever, by any acci¬ 
dent or calamity, the veil is withdrawn. “ One step more,” 
he adds, “ and France had been lost, or, what is the same. 
thing, had become the province of our eternal rivals;” and 
so might every kingdom constituted as France then was. 
There is no real security against an invading enemy but a 
government which, by its equitable laws and popular forms, 
has been incorporated with the habits, and opinions, and 
affections of the people. 

The earlier part of this reign, the reign of Charles VI., the 
king who was afflicted with temporary fits of insanity, is 
interesting like that of his renowned father, and for a similar 
reason, a renewal of the contest between the crown and the 
people. 

The student should again compare the narrative of Villarct 
with the philosophic estimate of Mably. The facts are in 
both the same, yet it is curious to observe, how different are 
the conclusions which we are taught to draw from them by 
these two different writers. The one conceives, and justly 
conceives, that the constitution of a great kingdom is seen 
in these transactions to pass through its changes of trial and 
settlement; the other finds, in them little but the insurrec¬ 
tions of a licentious metropolis encountered and subdued by 
its lawful though rapacious rulers. 

I have already intimated to you the inference that is to be 
drawn from all the past transactions between the crown and 
the people of France. The same is the inference from all that 
you are to approach. The difference between cunning and 
wisdom; between paltry policy and liberal prudence; between 
mean, jealous, contracted, tricking sagacity, and a pure, en- 
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larged, enlightened benevolence; the difference between these, 
and the superiority of the latter to the former, even upon the 
principles of mere selfish policy, and though the calls of 
humanity and duty had no claim to be heard. 

Observe the conduct and views of all the different actors in 
the scene at the period that is now coming before us. 

The royal counsellors, the princes of the blood, instead of 
confoiming to the will of the late monarch, and abolishing 
the impositions, and then summoning the states-general, in 
order to obtain a constitutional supply, omitted every mea¬ 
sure of this salutary nature, and then found themselves re¬ 
minded of their duty, and compelled to the performance of 
it, by the cries and insurrections of the people. 

The states-general, in their turn, when assembled, instead 
of granting liberally, and teaching the crown the real policy 
of applying to them; instead of taking, at all events, the 
opportunity of making some efforts to regain their j-'ace in 
the cotistitution, appear to have been totally unconscious of 
their situation, and neither by their kindness to the crown, 
nor by any spirit of enterprise for the people, to have made 
the slightest attempt to approve themselves worthy of their 
trust. 

Again; the states were no sooner separated, than the Duke 
of Anjou once more renewed his attempt to establish arbitrary 
impositions, i. e. once more exposed himself and his royal 
house to the chances of tumult and insurrection. He was in 
consequence obliged again to summon the states-general. 

Now, what was the conduct of the bailliages that were to 
return their deputies to this assembly ? Some of them sent 
no deputies at all, supposing that they should have no taxes 
to pay, inasmuch as they had- not consented to any; the 
rest declared, that after having consulted with their consti¬ 
tuents, they were not authorized to consented to any, and were, 
on the contrary, ordered to announce that they would rather 
try the hazard of every extremity. 

In other words, the people of France could not see that 
the only way to be permanently secure from unreasonable 
taxation, was to tax themselves through the medium of their 
representative assemblies. They could not discover that when 
the domains of^the crown were no longer, productive, the 
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monarch had a right to expect some assiatance from his sub¬ 
jects. They were occupied only with the care of their own 
interests, as they supposed: with their own narrow and 
therefore mistaken views of selhsli punning. 

Some of these bailliages could not discover that they must 
all be pillaged and ruined unless they acted iii concert, and 
unless they at least appeared together in the shape of an 
assembly; and the whole country, notwithstanding the expe¬ 
rience of the last reign, could not, it seems, understand that 
the public cayse would thus be left once more to the insur¬ 
rections of the metropolis, from which nothing could be ex¬ 
pected but anarchy the most savage if triumphant, or slavery 
the most desperate, if unsuccessful. 

As if to complete the sum total of national folly, the clergy, 
from whom bettor might have been expected, considering the 
superiority of their education, conceived that they were fol¬ 
lowing their own interests by negotiating with the crown and 
making a separate bargain. 

The scene, however, soon miserably changed. A success¬ 
ful expedition against the Flemings and a victorious army 
enabled the Duke of liurgundy, one of the royal council, to 
return to Paris and to settle all constitutional discussions by 
the sword. Every profession anil promise to the subject, 
every agreement that had been made with the states-general 
at any former period, was set at nought, Paris treated as a 
conquered city, its citixens drawn out (some of the most re¬ 
spectable) and publicly executed, and its calamities held out 
as an example, to every other description of the people to 
prove that the royal authority was not to he resisted, and 
that their franchises, their customs, and their rights were all 
to be of no account, when opposed to the sovereign will of the 
prince. 

How far these royal counsellors befriended their own in¬ 
terests; how far they thus protected themselves from the 
consequences of their own dissensions, by leaving no power 
to exist, which they respected; how far they thus allowed 
the people to be even worth their pillaging, by depriving 
them of the rewards of industry: how far they thus enabled 
the country to resist the English, and how far they therefore 
consulted their own individual consequence; how far they 
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acted ekilfuliy even on the most disgusting principles of 
selfishness and baseness, to say nothing of their duty to their 
king, their country, their Creator: how far they were wise 
even according to their own unworthy estimate of wisdom; 
and how far the. late monarch, so renowned for his wisdom, 
had been wise alsothe student will have ample opportunity 
of considering, when he comes to survey the melancholy 
scenes, which in the history of France, are now opening to 
his view. 

These scenes can be little described by the words of a lec¬ 
ture ; they cannot be conveyed to a reader even by an his¬ 
torian. They are to be comprised indeed under the general 
terms of“ the dissensions between the rival houses of Bur¬ 
gundy and Orleans and the successes of the English.” 

But it is not too much to say, that such was the exaspe¬ 
ration of these two great parties in the state, and such the 
consequences of the inroads of their English invadere, that 
men seemed no longer to retain the proper characteristics of 
their nature; and these annals of the French nation present 
only a continued succession of assassinations, massacres, and 
executions; and when to these are added the coronation of a 
foreign enemy (our own Henry V.), the long possession of 
France by the English, the ravage, the desolation that were 
the attendants of such domestic and foreign war, the whole 
forms together a darkened scene, which no human being, of 
whatever nation, can now contemplate without the most 
perfect affliction and horror; the very historian might adopt 
the words of our great dramatic poet. 

" Alas, poor country I 

Almost afraid to know itself I where nothing 
But who knew nothing, was once seen to smile; 

Where sighs and groans, and shrieks that tent the air, 

Were made, not marked—the dead inanV knell 

Was there searce asked from whom; and good men's lives 

Expired before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying or ere they sickened.” 

The lesson of the whole I have intimated to you, and I 
proceed to other considerations. Our own Henry V. had 
been crowned king of France in the French capital; yet was 
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France at last, after a bloody conflict of thirty years, enabled 
to expel the English; and one acceptable conclusion from the 
whole may at length be drawn, that a country is never to be 
despaired of, and that the disadvantages of invaders are so 
permanent and irremediable, that in any tolerable comparison 
of strength, all foreign invaders most, sooner or later, meet 
with their just overthrow, if a sufiering nation can but endure 
its trial. 

From such sufferings, however, in this instance of France, 
there was one result, and that of the most melancholy nature, 
the constitution of France was lost. 

After the decease of the unhappy Charles VI. whom we 
have just mentioned, the English were expelled by bis son 
Charles VII. Charles VII. is the monarch who was crowned 
by the Maid of Orleans, an heroine, in the recital of whose 
noble and matchless exploits history appears to be converted 
into romance, and whose merits were so great, as to be thought 
supernatural by her contemporaries. But the enemies of 
France were no sooner driven from her fields, than the pre¬ 
rogatives of the crown were necessarily strengthened, and a 
far more fatal, because a far more lasting enemy, than the 
English, succeeded in the person of tlic sovereign himself, in 
the person of Charles VII. Here was again another instance 
of the still recurring ill fortune of the constitution of France. 
How was the nation to resist a prince whom they had 
themselves rescued from the English, and whom they, rather 
than any spirit of enterprise in his own nature, had enabled 
to win his crown? What blessing could now be made either 
desirable or intelligible to Frenchmen, but that of peace and 
repose? What could there be of alarm or terror in the 
prerogative of the crown to those, who had seen an invader 
on the throne ? Before the ministers of the power of Charles, 
to the afflicted imagination of the French people, must have 
walked the spectres of their slaughtered countrymen, and the 
frowning warriors of England; and slavery itself, if it was 
not foreign slavery, must to them have appeared a state of 
happiness and triumph. 

That fatal measure, fatal for the liberties of his country, 
was now taken by Charles VII., by which his reign must be 
for ever distinguished, the establishment of a military force, 
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and the allotment of a perpetual tax for the support of it, 
unchecked by any representative assembly. 

This military force and tax might not be formidable in 
their first appearance; but, the principle once admitted, both 
the force and the tax were easily advanced step by step, to 
any extent that .suited, the views of each succeeding monarch. 
Excuses, and even reasonable considerations (reasonable to 
those who see not the importance of a precedent and a prin¬ 
ciple), can never be wanting on these occasions; they were 
not wanting on this. 

It should be observed that this vital blow to the real great¬ 
ness of France was introduced as a reform. If any of those 
who were living at the time had spoken of the probable 
consequences of such a precedent, and had insisted upon its 
danger to the best interest of their country, they would only 
have been disregarded or suspected of disloyalty. But no 
stronger instance can be given, if any were necessar), of the 
importance of a principle at all times ; a precedent may not 
be often carried into all its consequences when favourable to 
the liberties of a country, but it always is, when it is other¬ 
wise. 

Even in a French historian like Villaret, the detail of this 
great measure is very instructive. It is very instructive to 
see the manner in which a nation, from a sense of present 
uneasiness, forgets, ns it is always di.sposed to do, all its more 
remote and essential interests; and the more this memorable 
transaction could be examined, the more complete and striking 
would, no doubt, be found the lesson which it affords. 

When this military force and tax had been once estab¬ 
lished, and both removed (which is the important point) 
entirely from all check and control by any other legitimate 
authority in the state, the power of the crown had no more 
tempests to encounter; no further contest appears in the 
succeeding reigns; the person of the king might be insulted 
or endangered, but not the royal authority. We hear of no 
more struggles for the privileges of the people, and for the 
right of taxation; no more important meetings of the states- 
general: all hope, at least all assertion of constitutional 
liberty was at an end: and the contentions of the great, who 
were alone left to contend, were directed solely to the ques¬ 
tions of their own personal ambition. 
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If any hope for France yet remained, it expired under the 
reign of Louis XI. the son and successor of Charles. This 
prince was of all others the most fitted to destroy the liberties 
of his country; penetrating, sagacious, cautious, well con¬ 
sidering the proportion between his means and his ends; a 
finished dissembler of his own Interests and passions, and a 
skilful master of those of others; decisive, active, and entirely 
devoid of principle and feeling. The nobles made an ineflcc- 
tual effort to retain some of that political power, which, if 
they lost it, was destined, all of it, to fall entirely into the 
possession of the crown, and this eftbrt was made in the war, 
for the public good, as they affected to call it. But Louis 
contrived to cajole, overpower, or wield to the purposes of 
his ambition the king of England, the duke of Burgundy, 
and the Swiss. He increased the standing army, raised the 
taillc to the most enormous amount, made this tax a step to 
the introduction of other imposts, reunited many iinjioftant 
fiefs to the crown; and if men could acquire glory by the 
•successful enterprises of ungenerous ambition; if happiness 
could be the consequence of cruelty and op|)rcssion, deceit 
and fraud; if any treasures or any possessions could be com¬ 
pared with the consciousness of being loved and respected, 
then, indeed, Louis XL might have been thought the renowned, 
the powerful, and the happy; and this dctestsible tyrant 
might have been held up by courtiers and courtly writers, as 
the envy of all succeeding monarchs. A different conclusion 
is, however, to be drawn from the picture of his life and 
character, which fortunately has been exhibited to us by 
Philip de Commines, a faiththl and confidential minister, who 
knew him thoroughly, and who appears even to have been 
attached to his person and memory, in defiance of his better 
judgment, by the influence of the kind treatment which he 
had personally received from him, as his master. 

The king, it seems, successful in his intrigues, unresisted in 
his oppressions, and with nothing further to apprehend from 
his rivals or his enemies, was at last admonished of the frailty 
of all human grandeur by messengers far more ominous and 
dreadful, than the couriers and oflScers that announce the 
miscarriage of ambitious projects or the defeats of invading 
armies: he was seized by a first and then a second fit of 
epilepsy, so violent and long, that he lay without speech, and 
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apparently without life, till his attendants concluded that he 
was no more. To life, indeed, he returned, but all the com¬ 
forts of existence were gone for ever. He came back to 
Tours (says the historian Commines, I quote his own artless 
words), where he kept,Himself so close, that very few were 
admitted to see him; for hb was grown jealous of all his 
courtiers, and afraid they would either depose or deprive him 
of some part of his royal authority:, he did many odd things,’ 
which made some believe that his senses were impaired ; but 
they knew not his humours. As to his jealousy, all princes 
are prone to it, especially those who are wise, have many 
enemies, and have oppressed many people, as our master had 
dotie. Besides, he found that he was not beloved by the 
nobility of the kingdom, nor by many of the commons, for he 
had taxed them more than any of his predecessors, though he 
now had some thoughts of easing them, as I said before; but 
he should have begun sooner. Nobody was admit*ed into 
the place in which he kept himself but his domestic servants 
and his archers, which were four hundred, some of which* 
kept constant guard at the gate, while others walked con¬ 
tinually about to prevent his being surprised. Round about 
the castle he caused a lattice, or iron gate, to be set up, 
spikes of iromplanted in the wall, and a kind of crow’s feet, 
with several points to be placed along the ditch, wherever 
there was a possibility for any person to enter. Besides 
which he caused watcbhouscs to' be made, all of thick iron, 
and full of holes, out of which they might shoot at their 
pleasure, in which he placed forty of his cross-bows, who 
were to be on their guard night and day. He left no person 
of whom he had any suspicion either in town or country, but 
he sent his archers not only to warn but to conduct them 
away. To look upon him, one would have thought him to 
be rather a dead than a living man. No person durst ask a 
favour, or scarce speak to him about any thing. He in¬ 
flicted very severe punishments, removed officers, disbanded 
soldiers.” 

Such is the picture of the historian—the tyrant of the poet 
is only described more concisely: 

** He had lived long enough: hia way of life 

Wai fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
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And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, lore, obedience, troops of friends. 

He could not look to have; but in their stead. 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 

Which the poor heart would &in deny, and dare not," 

By clothes more rich and magnificent than before; by passing 
his time in subjecting those around him to every variety of 
^fortune, to the changes of his smile and of his frown; by filling 
distant countries with his agents, to purchase for him rarities, 
which, when brought to him, he heeded not; by every strange 
and ridiculous expedient that his uneasy fancy could devise; 
by all this idle bustle and parade of royalty and power, did 
this helpless, wretched man endeavour to conceal from the 
world and himself the horrid characters of death which were 
visible on his frame; the fearful handwriting which had told 
him, that his kingdom was departing from him. In vain did 
he send for the holy man of Calabria, and on his approach 
“ fall down,” says the historian, “ on his knees btifore him, 
and beg him to prolong his life.” In vain was the holy 
viM brought from Kheiins; the vest of St. Peter sent him by 
the pope. “ Whatever was thoiight conduciblc to his health,” 
says Philip de Commincs, “ was sent to him from all corners 
of the world. His subjects trembled at his nod,” he observes, 
“ and whatever he commanded was executed; but it was in 
vain, lie could indeed command the beggar’s knee, but 
not the health of it;” and susj)icious of every one, of his 
son-in-law, his daughter, and his own son, having turned his 
palace into a prison for himself; into a cage, not unlike those 
which in his hours of cruelty he had made for others; 
insulted by his physician, and considered by his faithful 
minister, as expiating by his torments in this world, the 
crimes, which, as he says; would otherwise have brongitj down 
upon him the punishments of the Almighty in the next, this 
poor king, for suSh we are reduced at last to call him, expired 
in his castle, a memorable example, that whatever be the 
station or the success, nothing can compensate for the want 
of innocence, and that amid the intrigues of cunning and the 
projects of ambition, the first policy which is to be learned, is 
the policy of virtue. 
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I. 

It is manjr years since I drew up this lecture, and I now read with pleasure 
a note in Mr. Ilallam’s Middle Ages, when treating of the same period. 

“ I would advise,” says he, “ the historical student to acquaint himself 
with, those transactions (the Flemish insurrections), and with the corres¬ 
ponding tumults of Paris; they arc among the eternal lessons of history; for 
the unjust encroachments of courts, the intemperate passions of the multitude, 
the ambition of demagogues, the cruelty of victorious factions, will never 
cease to have their parallels and their analogies; while the military achieve¬ 
ments of distant forces afford, in general, no instruction, and can hardly 
occupy too little of our time in historical studies.”—Page 91, chap. i. 
part 2. 

Joinville and Froissart must be read for graphic representations of these 
and former times. 

II . 

At the accession of Philip de Valois, the great fiefs of Burgundy, Flanders, 
and Brittany were all that had' not, in some way or other, been connected 
with the crown. 

III. 

The great founder of the French monarchy was Philip-Augustus. He 
wrested from the Bnglish their possessions, then amounting to a third of the 
kingdom. 

IV. 

Whatever the feudal system lost, seems, in France, to have been acquired 
by the monarchy. The independence and sovereignty of the barons insen¬ 
sibly deqjined; the jurisprudence of the country gradually passed into the 
courts of the sovereigns. 

The States-general were occasionally assembled, andeippear to have repre¬ 
sented the weight and authority of the whole community. 

In this body were found, as a distinct part, the eommoni, the representa¬ 
tives of the cities and towns. 

If the power that was flowing from the feudal system to the crown could 
have been in part intercepted by the courts of law and the assemblies of the 
nation, the result would have been a free and mixed constitution. Such was 
the result in England from beginnings not more promising. 
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A comparison of the different circumstances that operated upon the (jpnsli- 
tutions of the two countries, should be made by the student, as he reads the 
history. 

I'he Abbe de Mably will be of great use; and two notes in Robertson, see 
liis Charles V. notes 38, 39. 


V. 

IIisToaiANS, with the exception of Hume, are so ignorant of the modern 
'science of |>olitica1 economy (particularly all original historians), that their 
narratives can only be appealed to, on such subjects, with the greatest circum¬ 
spection. 

They state their facts, and generally add, without autliority, such conse¬ 
quences as they conceive must of course have followed. Their relations arc 
therefore tilled with impossibilities. 


VI. 

French History. 

Velly is the great historian of the early part of the annals of this great 
kingdom; Villaret continued the work ; afterwards Carnier: it has not yet 
reached the more interesting parts of the French history. 

Villaret is considered hy Daron (Irimin ta very competent judge) as one of 
tliose few writers who have heen able to continue a work with more success 
than a successful predecessor. 

The work was paid hy the volume, and prohably thus rendered longer tlian 
necessary. 

Jacquerie.—There is a short .iccout of this Insurrection given by Froissart; 
i. e. some of the shocking facts arc given. 

About the same time broke out the rising of the people under Wat Tyler. 

A more philosophic notice of these insurrections in France and Kngland is 
taken by Hume. 

In these cases the people seem in their claims (not in their conduct) to have 
been right: they were endeavouring to throw off the state of villeinage, or at 
least some of tlie oppressions of it. The subject, however, is of a gener.d 
natcfc. The inequalities of condition, as they take place in society, have 
always appeared to the lower orders an intolerable injustice. From reason¬ 
able views and claims, they have often proceeded to those, that were not 
reasonable; and the grossest doctrines of liberty and equality have often made 
their appearance, as they always will, when the minds of the vulgar are in a 
state of fermentation.' 

Yet it must be observed, that to men of refinement and sensibility, still 
more to men of sarcastic nature, the inequalities of condition seem so preg¬ 
nant with evil, that the most affecting declamations, as in the works of Rous¬ 
seau, have been produced by the contemplation of them; while in Swift and 
others, they have given occasion to the most piercing invectives under different 
disguises. 

In men of a more speculative turn (Godwin, for instance), they have urged 
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men ^ thcTcoMrirance of political systems, and the most unreasonable impa¬ 
tience under every existing system. 

It cannot be doubted that from this source were derived most of the evils 
of the late French revolution. 

^Metaphysical speculation, at least that sort of philosophy which hopes and 
presumes whatever it pleases of human nature, and has a calm and persevering 
logic for ever at hand, such speculation and philosophy were never silenced 
completely, till the refutation of Godwin appeared in Mr. Maltbus’s first 
Essay on Population. 

Books, like Godwin’s, harmless and almdst ridiculous as they may be in 
ordinary times, are no- longer so when the times are of a different descrip¬ 
tion. 


vn. 

Conguctti in France, Ifc. 

SeLV-iSTtHATtoit in a nation, as in an individual, is necessary to the virtue 
and dignity of the human character. But it is productive in each, sometimes 
of follies, sometimes of serious faults. It should be the result of slow and 
gradual inferences of the understanding, as much as possible; and not be, as 
it commonly is, a passion of the heart. 

In a nation, as in an individual, it leads to irritable jealousy, unaccommo¬ 
dating and offensive haughtirress, selfishness, violence, injustice. 

Its common direction is that of military glory; and as far as such a 
principle is necessary to national defence and independence, it is indispensa¬ 
bly requisite to a virtuous people. 

Far different has been its general operation, as seen in the history of man¬ 
kind, as seen in the times of our Filwards and our Henries. The kings and 
heroes of our land were transformed into destroyers and oppressors. 

VIII. 

The work of De Lolme is too indiscriminate a panegyric on the English 
constitution. But his great position is, in the main, not unreasonable. That 
the difierence of the constitutions of France and England is to be attributed 
to tire original difference in the power of the crown—to the power of the 
crown being greater in England. 

In England, as the barons, however powerful, were far inferior to the king, 
a very large proportion of the whole landed property must have passed through 
the hands of William the Conqueror, and been granted on his own terms. 
They could not therefore struggle against the crown for their own liberties, 
without assistance, and without struggling at the same time for those of their 
inferiors. The whole community was thrown into one scale. 

There were many circumstances fiivourable to England, which the student 
must consider; he will find them in Millar, more particularly. 

Hie scene of the contest was an island, where the influence of commerce 
was likely to be soon felt, and the cities and towns became important. 

The necessity of a militaiy force constantly ready to oppose invasion was 
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not so pressing; and the excuse for a standing army not so plausible. 
England being a country less extensive, did not so readily fall into great 
principalities. The union of the whole was more natural and immediate. 
The diflerent parts of the parliament could sympathiie with each other; and 
the whole had tlius a better chance to maintain its existence and authority. _ 

The crown was not, as in France, transmitted from father to sou for three 
centuries. 

Usurpations, disputed successions, &c. tee. were in England all favour¬ 
able ; for whatever induced or compelled the wearers of the crown to make 
use of the parliaments was favouiable« 

This is the general principle; the detail may be seen in Millar; the 
particular situation of William Hufus, Henry I., Stephen, be., all favourable 
to the existence and authority of the parliaments. Even in the civil wars 
the piirliaments were appealed to by each party in its turn. 

The danger no doubt was when tlic aristocracy had been consumed in the 
civil wars, and Henry VII. and Henry VIII. had not only the opportunity, 
but the ability, to seize all the autliority that seemed now Icll without an 
occupant; or rather to enforce and extend all the natural authority of the 
crown, when there was nothing left to oppose it. 

Uut the parliaments had in the m an time got cstabluhrd, and their authority 
had become identified in the minds of the community with the nature of 
all just and legitimate government. 

The virtues as well as the vices of our kings tended, in a military age, to 
render them expensive; and neither their iloinains nor exaetioiis could 
provide for tlieir follies, in the one instance, or their ainbition in the other. 
They had continually to siiinmoii parliaments fur fresh supplies. 

The nation was thus made wise (that is, jealous of the power of their 
princes) in the only way in which a nation can ever be made wise, by their 
own personal sulfcrings and incoiivcnienres. 

^ It must be confessed that the parliaments were on one occasion or another 
guilty of every crime which they could commit against their country, but 
that of parting with the right of taxation. 

Ueoson, justice, humanity, they disposed of to the strongest. Hut in 
defence of their property they united the qualities of the fabled beings 
of antiquity, and had the eyes of Argus and the hands of Itriareus. 

The primitive House of Commons consisted of bui^csses only. Hut tiie 
deputies from tlie counties (as being deputies) came in time to sit and 
deliberate along with them; and these deputies were interested in the taxes 
that were to be paid by the landed gently. The great barons and peers were 
great landed proprietors also. 

Tenths and fifteenths were taxes on private property, subsidies on real 
and personal property. 

The great proprietors thus fortunately became interested in opposing the 
illegal expedients of the crown for raising money from the subject; and 
in the general management of the taxation of the community, no general 
assessment could be made without the concurrence of the representatives 
of every species of property. 
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The weaker house must have long derived considerable advantage from 
this connection and common interest with the House of Lords. 

Nothing can be more amusing than to observe the language and feelings 
of terrified poverty, with which the commons approached their betters, as 
they Vfould have been called, when money was wanted from them. 

In France, though the national assemblies or States-general expired, they 
could ;iot be obliterated from its history. 

Some vestiges of their power still survived: among others, the registering 
of the king's edicts, which descended to the parliaments, not analogous to 
our parliaments, but legal bodies, who»claimed the exerci^ of this power in 
the abtcncet that is, during the interval of the sittings of the States-general. 

Of this remnant of their power advanta^ was taken, many centuries 
afterwards, in the late revolution. So importai^t are even the decayed forms 
of a free constitution, or rather so much does, and must always depend on 
the spirit of the community, and the inter-relation which the same things 
receive, according as that spirit does, or does not exist. 

In Tacitus we see that the multitude took a part in the national councils. 
Even in these simple and rude times much difficulty and delay was the 
result. These assemblies, in the progress of society, came naturally to be 
composed of the great landed proprietors, afterwards uf those whu held 
benefices and fiefs. Hie common people were thus excluded. Hut when 
there arose in the community a new part of the population, which was neither 
vassal nor lord, nor came under any of the existing distinctions; still more, 
when a contrivance had presented itself (that of representation), by which the 
will of the people, or any free part of it, could be expressed as in the original 
assemblies, hut without the original delay and difficulty; it then became 
clear, tliat an addition ought to be made to the existing national assemblies, 
whatever they might be, not only on grounds of civil expediency or natural 
right, but oven of original prescription: that is, the people were now, through 
the medium of their representatives, to be re-admitted. « 

Paragraphs are often to be found in Hume inconsistent with the general 
effect produced by his history. 

At the end of his reign of^Edward III. he sums up his general estimate 
thus:~**A great prince rendered the monarchical power, predominant. 
The weakness of a king gave reins to the aristocracy*>a superstitious age 
saw the clergy triumphant. The people, for whom government was chiefly 
instituted, and who chiefly deserve consideration, were the weakest of the 
whole." 

" Naturam expellas furefl," ice. ice. Hume, though a party writer, was 
still a man of humanity and good sense. 

The following specimen may be given of the discordance that often exists 
between different historians; between Rapin and Hume, for instance. 

Mr. Hume, in his accodnt of the deposition of Richard II., and of the 
articles of accusation exhibited against him, makes the following obser¬ 
vationThere is, however, one circumstance in which his conduct is 
visibly different from that of bis grandfalber, Edward III. He is not accused 
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of having imposed one arbitrary tax witliout consent of parliament during 
his whole reign.” 

lint on turning to the history f f Rapin, the fifteenth article of the accu¬ 
sation of the Commons as there exhibited, erpreasly charges Richard with 
illegal impositions—“ Qu'il avoit iraposd des taxes sur ses sujets <le sa ..eiile 
autoritd.” 

The student is now desired to observe the extreme nicety which belongs 
to all investigations of this nature, and to all quotations of historians. 

For another or second reader of history might qow come and say, that 
Rti/iia had said nothing of the kind-: that, on the contrary, the fifteenth 
article, as given by Rapin, ran thus;— 

“ Art. 15. Whereas the kings of England used to live upon the revenues 
of the kingdom and patrimony of the crown in time of peace, without oppres¬ 
sion of theit people; that the same king, during his whole time, gave the 
greatest part of his revenue to unworthy persons, and impo.scd burdens upon 
his subjects, gron/cd «s it vxre erery ynu', by which he excessively oppressed 
his people and impoverished his kingdom, not employing these goods to the 
advantage of the nation, but prodigally wasting them in ostentation, pomp, 
and glory; owing great sums for victuals and other necessaries of his own 
house, though his revenues were greater than any of his progenitors." 

What is there here, the second student would .s.ay, of the king's impositig 
taxes on his nun authority ? 

• And while these two students might stand, c.ich quoting Rapin, and ap¬ 
pealing to the very books they had perhaps seen not an hour befure, another 
and a third reader of history might also come forward, and say that the first 
student was right; that he had Just read the fifteenth article in llapin's 
history, and that it was expressed as he hail slated, and in the following words: 
—“ That he had imposed taxes upon liis subjects on his own authority.” 

What a perplexity and contradiction are here! Yet it would turn out, 
upon examination, that these three students or readers of history were, in a 
certain sense of the word, ail right. 

For the first had quoted the folio edition of Rapin, given in the original 
Vrenck, 

The second had quoted the folio edition of Rlpin, as traiulated by Tindal. 
B It it happens, that Tindal very properly takes the trouble, on this occasion, 
not of translating Rapin, but of translatiag the original articles of accusation 
from the roUt of parliament; and the fifteenth article, when translated from 
the real original, gives not the words of Rapin, but runs to the length and 
exhibits the words, as presented by Tindal, “ Whereas the kings of Eng¬ 
land," &c. &c. 

Finally, the third student might have been quoting the common octavo 
edition of Rapin in English, where the fifteenth article is not, as in Tindal's 
folio translation, a translation of the original roll of parliament, but a mere 
translation of the French of Raping the French of the first folio edition, which 
is wrong, and Rapin's own view of the case:—” Qu'il avoit imposd des 
taxes de sa seule autorit^.” 
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The maker house must have long derived considerable advantage from 
this connection and common interest with the House of Lords. 

Nothing can be more amusing than to observe the language and feelings 
of terrified poverty, with which the commons approached their betters, as 
they vtould have been called, when money was wanted from them. 

In France, though the national assemblies or States-geneial expired, they 
could..oot be obliterated from its history. 

Some vestiges of their power still survived: among others, the registering 
of the king's edicts, which descended to the parliaments, not analogous to 
our parliaments, but legal bodies, whovciaimed the exercise of this power in 
the abtence, that is, during the interval of the sittings of the States-general. 

Of this remnant of their power advantage was taken, many centuries 
afterwards, in the late revolution. So importai^t are even the decayed forms 
of a free constitution, or rather so much does, and must always depend on 
the spirit of the community, and the interpretation which the same things 
receive, according as that spirit does, or does not exist. 

In Tacitus we see that the multitude took a part in the national councils. 
Even in these simple and rude times much difficulty and delay was the 
result. These assemblies, in the progress of society, came naturally to be 
composed of the great landed proprietors, afterwards of those wlu. held 
benefices and fiefs. The common people were thus excluded. But when 
tliere arose in the community a new part of the population, which was neither 
vassal nor lord, nor came under any of the existing distinctions; still more, 
when a contrivance had presented itself (that of representation), by which the 
will of the people, or any free part of it, could be expressed as in the original 
assemblies, hut without the original delay and difficulty; it then became 
clear, that an addition ought to be made to the existing national assemblies, 
whatever they might be, not only on grounds of civil expediency or natural 
right, but even of original prescription; that is, the people were now, through 
the medium of their representatives, to be re-admitted. • 

Paragraphs arc often to be found in Hume inconsistent with the general 
effect produced by his history. 

At the end of his reign of ^Edward III. he sums up his general estimate 
thus:—“ A great prince rendered the monarchical power, predominant. 
The weakness of a king gave reins to the aristocracy—a superstitious age 
saw the clergy triumphant The people, for whom government was chiefly 
instituted, and who chiefly deserve consideration, were the weakest of the 
whole.” 

“ Naturam expellas furcfii,” !tc. &c. Hume, though a party writer, was 
still a man of humanity and good sense. 

The following specimen may be given of the discordance that often exists 
between different historians; between Kapin and Hume, for instance. 

Mr. Hume, in his accodnt of the deposition of Richard II., and of the 
articles of accusation exhibited against him, makes the following obser¬ 
vation “ There is, however, one circumstance in which his conduct is 
visibly different from that of his grandfather, Edward III. He is not accused 
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of having imposed one arbitrary tax without consent of parliament during 
his whole reign." 

But on turning to the history jf Rapin, the fifteenth article of the accu¬ 
sation of the Commons as there exhibited, rjprrss/y charges Richard with 
illegal impositions—“ Qu’il avoit impost des taxes sur sea sujets de sa seule 
auturitc." 

1 he student is now desired to observe the extreme nicety which belongs 
to all investigations of this nature, and to all quotations of historians. 

For another or second reader of history might qow come and say, that 
Ru/iin had said nothing of the kind: that, on the contrary, the fifteenth 
article, as given by Rapin, ran thus:— 

“ Art. IS. Whereas the ki^gs of England used to live upon the revenues 
of the kingdom and patrimony of the crown in time of peace, without oppres¬ 
sion of theit people; that die same king, during his whole time, gave the 
greatest part of his revenue to unworthy persons, and imposed burdens upon 
his subjects, granted as it were every year, by which he excessively oppressed 
his people and impoverished his kingdom, not employing these goods to the 
advantage of the nation, but prodigally wasting them in ostentation, pomp, 
and glory; owing great sums for victuals and other necessaries of his own 
house, though his revenues were greater than any of his progenitors." 

What is there here, the second student would s.iy, of the king's imposing 
taxes on his awn authority ? 

And while these two students might stand, c.ach (|uoting Rapin, and ap¬ 
pealing to the very books they had perhaps seen nut an hour before, another 
and a third reader of history might also come forward, and say that Ihe first 
student was right; that he had just read the fifteenth article in llapiu’s 
history, and that it was expressed as he had staled, and in the following words : 
—" 'i'hat he had imposed taxes upon his subjects on his own authority.” 

What a perplexity and contradiction are here! Yet it would turn out, 
upon examination, th.at these three students or readers of history were, in a 
certain sense of the word, all right. 

For the first had quoted the folio edition of Rapin, given in the original 
French, 

The second had quoted the folio edition of Apin, as translated hy Tindal, 
But it happens, that Tindal very properly takes the trouble, on this occasion, 
not of translating Rapin, but of translating the original articles of accusation 
from the rolls of parliament; and the fifteenth article, when translated from 
the real original, gives not the words of Rapin, but runs to the length and 
exhibits the words, as presented by Tindal, “ Whereas the kings of Eng¬ 
land,” &c. &c. 

Finally, the third student might have been quoting the common octavo 
edition of Rapin in English, where the fifteenth article is not, as in Tindal’s 
folio translation, a translation of the original roll of parliament, but a mere 
translation of the French of Rapin, the French of the first folio edition, which 
is wrong, and Rapin’s own view of the case“ Qu’il avoit imposi des 
taxes de sa seule autorit^.’’ 
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Supposing now, therefore, that recourse was had, after the example of 
Tindal, to the only retd authority, the rolU of parliament (they are published 
with the journals, and therefore easily accessible); and then the important 
words in the fifteenth article will be found to be these:— 

“ Non solum magnam, immo maximam partem diet! patrimonii sui 
donatet etiam personis indignis, xemm etiam propterea tot onera eoticeaionie 
subditonm impaiuit quati annii titigulit in regno suo, quod vaidh et niminm 
et excessirh populum suum oppresserit in depauperationem regni sui,’ 
lice. 8cc. 

Now in these words, “ tot onera concessionis subditorum,” &c. there is 
a sufficient obscurity to admit of a different interpretation by a Whig like 
Rapin, or a Tory like llume, though the latter seems ftir more justified in 
his representation than the former; for it is thf prodigality of the king, rather 
than the illegality of his conduct, that is evidently all throughout the articles 
the great burden of the accusation—that he had wasted the money of the 
people of England, rather .than that he had offended against their constitu¬ 
tional rights. 

There is a histoiy of Louis XI. by Duclos, a work that was much noticed 
in France; but it seems to be justly observed by a late French writer (Cham- 
fort,) that it is written in a spirit far too complaisant, very different from that 
with which tire " Memoirs of Louis XIV." &c. (by the same author) arc 
composed. • 

The fact is, that the philosophy of the histoiy of this reign (Louis XI.) 
caiinot be found in the work of Duclos. 

ft is said, indeed, tliat it was the object of the reign to break down the 
power of the great, and to keep them from tyrannizing over the people; which 
is probably what was said by Louis himself, for it is always said on sucli 
occasions. 

It is observed, too, that the royal authority has ever since been advancing 
by the motion which was impressed upon it by Louis XI. 

But the steps by which all this was done, and the consequences, are no¬ 
where exhibited to the reader. 

Duclos, before his histoiy went to publication, bad to receive the approba¬ 
tion of a licenser; and it waAn vain, therefore, that he was competent both 
to write well and think well. 

Philosophical instruction must be still gathered from Commines, wliose 
omissions Duclos intended to supply, as well as to conect his mistakes; 
“ though they are not commonly of great consequence,” he tells us. 

Duclos had all the fticts before him, and he gives them. 

Montesquieu is understood to have devoted much time to the subject; but 
there is a strange story of his losing his MSS. by an accident, and of his then 
abandoning all further thoughts of the work. 

‘ Philip de Commines is the author read. 

Much of his work; particulariy the latter part of it, should be read. The 
important features of it are the fate of the house of Burgundy, and the unjust 
encroacMnents of Louis XI. on the dominions of his neighbours, and the 
constitution of his country. 
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Commines came not into the service of Louis till he had been twelve years 
on the throne. 

It cannot be now understood by what felicity of original temperament, or by 
what influence of reflection, the hikorian himself could be a l^er of the people 
and a lover of virtue, though a courtier from his infancy, the servant of ilic 
most base and selfish of princes, and living in habits of business and society 
with many of the most licentious and unprincipled of men. 

“ Is there any king,” he says," or prince upon earth, who has power to raise 
one penny of money, except his domains, without the consent of tlie poor sub¬ 
ject who is to pay it, but by tyranny and violence?” 

“ King Charles VII,” he says, in another place, “ has laid a great load both 
upon his own and the souls of his successors, and given his kingdom a wound 
which shall bleed a long time ;'and t/ial was, by establishing a standing army." 

The manners of these dreadful times in France, during die factions of the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy, and the reign of Louis XL, may be seen in 
Brantomej and more conveniently in Wraxall's Memoirs of the House of 
Valois. 
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SPAIN, GERMANY, ITALY,.SWITZERLAND. 

I N my last lecture I endeavoured to call your attention to 
the constitutional history of France. I did so, because 
this is one of the first objects of importance in the history of 
Europe from the effects which that great kingdom has 
always bdbn fitted from its situation and natural advantages 
to produce upon every other. Such mu.st always have been 
the influence of its arms and its example, that it is not too 
much to say, that the history of the civilized world would 
have been changed, and most favourably changed, if France 
had not lost its constitutional liberties, and sunk into an 
arbitrary monarchy. 

But the same subject is a great interest to ourselves, from 
the illustration which it afibrds of the merits and the good 
fortune of our ancestors. This island lost not its liberties in 
like manner, because it retained its public assemblies, and 
because they retained the right of taxation. 

How, therefore, or why, arose this difiereuce in the fate of 
the two kingdoms ? 

It is this question that I am so anxious that you should 
bear along with you in your thoughts, while you. read the 
annals of every other country of Europe; and the more 
strongly to impress it on your minds, I pointed out to you, in 
my last lecture, a very remarkable epoch in the French his¬ 
tory, during which there was evidently some great effort 
made for the constitution of France, by the members of the 
States General, and particularly by the third estate, and by 
Marcel and the Parisians. 

I next alluded to those parts of the subsequent reigns 
when tlie liberties of that country were more slowly under- 
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mined, but not less fatally attacked, particularly during the 
times of Charles VII. and Louis XI. 

De Mably will always apprize you, by’the tone and nature 
of his observations, what are the transactions, and what ilic 
periods of importance; and these you should examine through 
all their detail in some of the great French historians. I 
have found the history of Velly the most elaborate and com¬ 
plete. 

I must remind you, that the constitutional history of France 
is noticed by Robertson, in his introduction to Charles V., 
and his text is accompanied by three valuable notes, the 
thirty-eighth, thirty-nintli, and fortieth. 

But the same question which I have thus recommended to 
you, with respect to France and England, an inquiry into 
their constitutional histories, may be extended to the other 
kingdoms of Europe; and we have hitherto said nothing of 
Spain, a country which, like England, might have obtained a 
free and mixed government, as the elements of its constitution 
were originally similar (monarchy, feudal lords, and national 
assemblies), but which, like France, from various untoward 
circumstances, lost its liberties, and has had to descend 
through difterent stages of degradation, at last almost to ex¬ 
tinction and ruin. 

I must ■repeat to you, before we advert to Spain, that it is 
only by inquiries of this sort into the histories of other coun¬ 
tries, that you can learn properly to understand how slowly 

good government can be formed; by what attention and 
anxiety it can be alone maintained; what arc the exact points 
of difficulty in the formation of a good government; and the 
manner (often the singular and unexjiected manner) in which 
these difficulties are evaded or modified, or overcome, more 
particularly in your own. 

But to allude, as we have proposed, to the history of Spain. 
In the fifth volume of Gibbon maybe found an account of the 
introduction of the Moors into that country, of their settle¬ 
ment there, and of the magnificence of their caliphs, and to 
him I refer. An estimate is also given of the science and 
knowledge of this remarkable people; and at first we might 
be tempted to conclude that, in the general darkness and bar¬ 
barity of Europe, the light of civilization and learning was 
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destined to issue from the Mahometan capital of Cordova. 
But the science and knowledge of these Arabians, when more 
nearly examined, Ime much of their importance; and the 
nature of their government was little fitted, however accom¬ 
panied by science and the arts, to build up, either in Spain or 
in other ^untries, the fabric of human happiness. 

Unfortunately, too, it happened that a long succession of 
•bloody struggles was to ensue between the Christians and the 
Moors; and all hope that the progress of society should be 
exemplified in Spain, became on that account extremely 
feeble. 

There is something in these wars, between the'Christians 
and the Moors, that has a sound of heroism and romance, 
well fitted to awaken our interest and curiosity. But I know 
not that •these sentiments can now be gratified or extended 
beyond the poetry and the legends by which they have been 
inspired. 

The great historian of Spain is Mariana, “ who has infused 
(says Gibbon) into his noble work, the style and spirit of a 
Roman classic. After the twelfth century, his knowledge 
and judgment may, he observes, be safely trusted; but he 
adopts and adorns the most absurd of the national legends, 
and supplies from a lively fancy, the chasms of historical 
evidence.” 

Roderick Ximcnes, not the statesman, though also an arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, is the father of Spanish history, yet he did 
not live till five hundred years after the conquest of th| 
Arabs; and the earlier accounts are, it seems, very meagre. 
But the work of Mariana, with the continuation of Miniana, 
consists of four volumes folio, and will now be more often 
mentioned than consulted, and consulted than read. There is 
an English translation of it. 

I must, therefore, observe, that great diligence appears to 
have been employed on his portion of history by the authors 
of the Modern History; and the Spanish historians Mariana, 
Feitaras, Roderick, and others, are continually referred to. 
The student may, therefore, consider the subject as placed 
within his reach by the detail which he will find in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeentli volumes of the Modem History. But 
it is a detail wliich, however great may be its interest in 
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chivalry and romance, he will never read; and he will pro¬ 
bably cast over it that passing glance with which we may 
consent to survey such sanguinary scenes in the histoiy of 
mankind. 

In Mr. Gibbon’s outlines, published in the second volume 
of his Memoirs, there are a few notices of this pyt of the 
Spanish history, which will enable the student to hasten 
through the narrative in the Modern History with the least' 
possible expenditure of his time. 

In the eleventh century, the Christian princes, who had 
fallen back upon the most northern parts of the kingdom, 
advanced louthward. They were encouraged by the intestine 
divisions of the Mahometans, who had now for a few cen¬ 
turies exhibited their superiority in war and tlieir magnifi¬ 
cence in peace. 

The siege of Toledo, and the exploits of the Spanish 
general, Don Roderigo Dias de Uivar, form the next objects 
of attention. Roderigo is the Cid whom hi.stury, and still 
mpre the muse of Corneille, have consigned to immortality. 
There has l)een a history of the (3id lately published by 
Mr. Southey. 

The great battle of Toloso, from which the Moors never 
recovered, and their subsequent stand in the kingdom of Gre¬ 
nada, are -the next points of importance. About this time 
also flourished the king Alphonso, who is rememliercd rather 
for his taste and knowledge of astronomy, than for the supe¬ 
riority of his talents in government. 

For some time the Mahometan kingdom of Grenada, and 
the four Christian monarchies of Castillc, Arragon, Navarre, 
and Portugal, were distinguished from each other, each re¬ 
taining its respective laws and limits; and the conclusion of 
the whole is, the union of the crowns of Castille and Arragon 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, and the defence, capitulation, 
and expulsion of the Moors. 

Both the Christians and Moors, in the course of this great 
contest, had similar advantages and impediments: friends and 
allies, behind them; intestine divisions; personal bravery, 
and love of glory, and the animation of religious and political 
rage. But the north of Spain was more fitted than the south 
to produce active and hardy warriors. Among the Christians, 
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the warlike ardour of chjvalry was advancing or at its height: 
on the contrary, the enthusiasm of the followers of Mahomet 
had now spent itself in conquest, and the fiercer passions of 
their nature were lost in the blandishments of pleasure: 
riches and luxury had {)robably abated {heir fierceness with¬ 
out addjpg proportionably to their skill in the science of 
war: and, finally, the Spaniards were fighting for a country 
of which they must have considered themselves as the rightful 
possessors. 

The narrative of Gibbon and the detail of the authors of 
the modern history will gradually conduct the student to the 
observations of Dr. Robertson in his introductory^olume to 
the history of Charles V. From the researches of this excel¬ 
lent historian he will find, that notwithstanding the con¬ 
quests of the Moors and the long struggles which had fol¬ 
lowed, a situation of things obtained similar to what he has 
observed in other parts of Europe, and therefore containing 
some promise of subsequent prosperity and freedom. The 
Gothic manners and laws still survived from the tolerance of 
the Moorish conquerors; the provinces of Spain, having been 
slowly wrested from the Moors, were divided among military 
leaders; and the feudal lord in no country appeared more 
powerful and independent. 

The same causes which gave rise to the cities in other 
parts of Europe were assisted in Spain by circumstances 
peculiar to itself. These are well explained by Robertson; 
and in this manner we arrive at the same great distinctions of 
policy, a limited monarch; feudal lords; the Cortes or national 
assembly, and of that assembly the towns making a consti¬ 
tuent part. The spirit of the people was high, and the love 
of liberty great; and they who have a pleasure in seeing the 
democratic part of a mixed government strongly predominant 
may consider the very remarkable institution of the Justiza or 
the supreme judge of Arragon. They may see, at the same 
time, the high prerogatives • which the Arragonese Cortes 
possessed; so that in this manner was realized all that could 
well be proposed in theory by those who are disposed to rest 
a government very much on a popular basis. 

The justiza was in reality the guardian of (he people, and 
when necessary, the controller of the prince; and every pre- 
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caution, as far as we can now jud^, seems to have been 
adopted the better to control in his turn the justiza himself, 
and to provide against the powers of this singular representa¬ 
tive of the general interests of the community. 

The Arragonese CSrtes themselves were also as proud in 
principle, and as strong in power, as could be wished by the 
most popular rcasoner. The compact, for instance, 'between 
the king and his barons is supposed to have been thus 
expressed: “ We who are each of us as good, and who are 
altogether more powerful than you, promise obedience to 
your government, if you maintain our rights and liberties; if 
not, not.” • Finally, it must be observed, that the attachment 
of the Arragonese to this singular constitution of government 
is said to have approached to superstitious veneration, and to 
have reconciled them to their consciousness of poverty, and 
to the barrenness of their country. 

It were to be wished that more information could be pro¬ 
cured with respect to tlk;se remarkal)le institutions and their 
efllfcts. It should seem, however, that the obvious dilliculties 
occurred. It is easy to dispose of power, but not tliercfore 
easy to make a good government, not therefore to render 
power so disposed, cither salutary or cvc.n harndcss. Tlie 
jnstiza might be made tlie supreme judge of the concerns both 
of tlie king and of the nobles; but wlio then was to appoint the 
justiza? Who afterwards to censure or control him ! Or the 
nobles might be supreme. But Ijy whom then were tlie 
nobles to be restrained ? .And how was it to be expected that 
in either case the monarch cither could or ought to be 
Contented and at rest ? What, after all, seems to have been 
the result ? A continued struggle, open or concealed. 

In 12G4 the nobles insisted that the king should not 
nominate the justiza without their consent. This was in fact 
to assume the whole power to themselves; for he whose 
consent is necessary to an appointment, appoints. 

Before this time the justiza had been nominated by the 
choice, and held his office at the pleasure of the king; but 
this last circumstance was to make the justiza, not a little 
useless, and to give the real power to the crown. 

The power of the king was, however, to be corrected, it 
seems, by the prerogative which the nobles enjoyed, of what 
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was called the " unio^” or of confederating formally and 
legally to give law to the king. 

This was, however, only to constitute two powers which 
were to be in a state of perpetual collisiou with each other. 

Afterwards this privilege of the noble^waA'abolished as too 
dangerous to thp peace of society; and then the justiza was 
continued in office/or life. But thik was to render him the 
monarch, in the apprehension of the v^earers of the crown; 
and therefore attempts were perpetually nJade by the kings to 
remove such justizas as were obnoxious to them. 

Subsequently, in 1442 the Cortes ordained that the justiza 
should not be removed but at their pleasure. 

Again. So late as 1461 contrivances were adopted to form 
a tribunal before whom the justiza was to appear and answer 
for his conduct. 

But all these expedients, and sll expedients of the kind, 
are only the efforts of men who are struggling with a diffi¬ 
culty which it is impossible entirely to remove. Events such 
as we have thus briefly collected from Robertson (and the 
history itself would no doubt furnish many more if it had 
been philosophically written by the Spanish historians) par¬ 
take in fact of the nature of revolutions—the varying tri¬ 
umphs of contending principles of goverument; contests 
which, however natural they may be in any elementary state 
of society, or however tolerable among those who are accus¬ 
tomed to violence and bloodshed, are the great evils to be 
avoided if men are to be rendered happy by the institutions 
of government, or are supposed to exist in any state of civi¬ 
lization and improvement. To throw the power decidedly 
into the hands of one great magistrate, or of one great body 
of nobles, or of one great assembly of the people, is to 
cut the knot, not to loose it: it is to face and despise all 
the evils which are most deserving of our alarm and avoid¬ 
ance. 

I must observe, that evils and difficulties like these show 
the value of any constitution already established, where these 
elementary principles of rivalship are tolerably well improved, 
and the unspeakable value of any like our own, where they 
are on the whole well composed. 

Among the Castilians, from what little can now be col- 
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lected of their laws and constitation, the interests of mankind 
had a better prospect. The Cortes cdhsisted of three estates, 
and possessed powers analogous to those of our parliaments 
in England. But every, where in Spain, as in otlier parts of 
Europe (with the eiAeption of England), the powers of the 
crown were too .limited; the barons enjoyed prerogatives in¬ 
consistent with the order, peace, and prosperity of tlic com¬ 
munity. These it was impossible for the monarchs to endure. 
A constant stru^le, secret or avowed, was the consequenci'; 
and the question here, as elsewhere, was only—What was to 
be the result ? How .lyas the power to be hereafter shared ! 
Were the people, or the monarchs, or the nobles, to predomi¬ 
nate, and to what extent ? 

Inquiries of this nature must be followed up through the 
pages of Robertson, and Watson in his history of Philip II., 
through the reigns of Ferdinand, Charles V., and Philip II. 
I cannot here enter into s\ich inquiries. 1 have pointed them 
out to you. 

. It is many years since I wrote this lecture, and there has 
lately appeared a work by Mrs. Calcott, a popular History of 
Spain, in two octavo volumes. It may be recommended to 
the student, for the author has made everything of the sub¬ 
ject that was possible. But the truth is, that the subject is 
impracticable. There are so many Moorish dynasties and 
Christian dynasties, and the whole is such an intermingled 
scene of eternal confusion and bloodshed; the heroes and 
great personages concerned so constantly come like shadows 
and so depart; that the student can scarcely be required to 
endeavour to remember the events and the characters that he 
reads of, for any such attempt would be impossible, lie 
must turn over the pages one after another; he will observe 
many interesting scenes of a dramatic nature, but he must 
look more attentively at those subjects which, from what he 
has read in Gibbon, and heard on different occasions, he 
may he aware, deserve consideration. Every thing is done 
by Mrs. Calcott that can be done by good sense and good 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and by commendable 
diligence in the collection and display of the materials which 
her subject supplied; and the student will see the main 
points presented to his view and reasonable observations 
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made, and on the whole feel his mind left in a state of suffi¬ 
cient repose and satisfaction with respect to this portion of 
his course of historical reading. But it is impossible that his 
original expectations from this part of history can be gratified, 
more particularly if he is a person of poetical temperament, and 
has got his imagination excited by all the enchanting dreams 
that, by means of ballads, romances, histories, and dramas, 
are for ever associated with this renowned land of masnifi- 
cence, chivalry, and love. 

Spain has now been added to our former enumeration of 
Italy and Germany, of France and England. To what 
country shall we next advert ? We cannot but feel a melan¬ 
choly interest in the ruins of ancient greatness, in Constanti¬ 
nople and in the empire of the cast: it is natural, it is fit, 
that we should cast our eyes on this celebrated city: and if 
we have recourse to the History of the Decline and ’'all, we 
shall find that the genius of the historian survives, while the 
majesty of his subject has expired. It is in vain that we 
turn to Greece while we are inquiring after the hopes or the 
interests of the human race. The eastern empire is at this 
period sinking deeper into decline with each succeeding age. 
Without, are neu^barbarians of a strange aspect and hostile 
religion,. pressing forward to accomplish its destruction; 
within, are enemies still more formidable, slavery, dissension, 
and licentiousness; and no benefit can be expected to be 
derived to mankind from an empire, a nation, a city, thus 
gradually reduced, enfeebled, and destroyed; capable of no 
generous effort or permanent defence, and every moment de¬ 
scending to a final and merited extinction. 

From Constantinople, the Empire of the East, we may turn 
once more to Rome, so long the capital of the Empire of the 
West. We may turn to the sixty-ninth and seventieth chap¬ 
ters of Gibbon: these are very accessible, and appear to me 
sufiicient. In these chapters the historian casts a last look 
on the original object of his labours, the Roman city, declined 
and fallen from her height, and no longer mistress of the 
world; yet interesting from the monuments which she still 
retained of heroism and genius, and from the melancholy con¬ 
trast of present degradation with ancient glory and renown. 

In these chapters he reviews the state and revolutions of 
Rome till she finally acquiesced in the absolute power of the 
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popes; and from these pages we are enabled to collect very 
sufficient information on those points which are more imme¬ 
diately deserving of our attention. 

But |ince I wrote this lecture, the work of Mr. Sismondi,* 
his History of the Italian Republics, has appeared, and the 
work which I have so often alluded to of Mr. Uallani. 

Along with the chapters of Mr. Gibbon, therefore, I must 
now propose to you the two chapters of Mr. llallam on Italy, 
which should be diligently read. In his note, which you will 
find very valuable, you will see him speak of the work of 
Sismondi, and in the following terms:— 

“ The publication of Mr. Sismondi’s History has thrown a 
blaze of light around the most interesting (at least in many 
respects) of European countries (Italy) during the middle 
ages. I am happy to bear witness, so far as my own 
studies have enabled me, to the learning and diligence of 
this writer: qualities whieh the world is sometimes apt not 
to suppose, where they perceive so much eloquence and phi¬ 
losophy.” 

Mr. llallam then goes on to state why he considers Sis¬ 
mondi as having almost su])crscded the Annals of Muratori, 
from the twelfth century at least, and only thinks it proper 
to observe, in the way of criticism, that from detuiU too re¬ 
dundant, and somctiiues from unnecessary reflections, Mr. 
Sismondi has run into a prolixity, which will probably intimi¬ 
date the languid students of our age. This, he says, “ is the 
mure to be regretted, as the history is fitted to communicate 
to the reader’s bosom some sparks of the dignified philosophy, 
the same love for truth and virtue, which lives along its elo¬ 
quent pages.” 

This is very high praise from Mr. llallam, no very ready 
or profuse panegyrist at any time; and my hearer must there¬ 
fore turn to the volumes that have won such important ap]>ru- 
bation. 

I shall not be surprised, however, if he should And himself, 
after a sight and trial of these fifteen volumes, ready to .sink 
into the class of the languid students of the age; and I sin¬ 
cerely wish I could provide a little against a circumstance 
which, in the present state of literature and of the world, 1 
do not consider as altogether unnatural. 

You will observe, then, that on the fall of the western cm- 
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pire, during the first six ages, the barbarians and degenerate 
Italians were mixed together, and from this sort of union was 
to arise a new nation to succeed to the Romans. 

Different republics appeared in different parts of It|ly. To 
these we are not a little indebted for the preservation of the 
treasures of antiquity, and, as Sismondi contends, it was in 
these republics that were laid the foundations of all the sub¬ 
sequent glory and intellectual eminence of Europe. You see, 
then, at once the subject and the interest of it. 

In brief, Italy before the twelfth century was subjected to 
the Franks, then to the Germans, and then came four cen- 
turicn of grandeur and glory; during which four centuries, 
from 1100 to 1530, Italy gave instruction to the rest of 
Europe in every art, science, and species of knowledge. But 
in 1630, Italy was overpowered by Charles V. and total in¬ 
significance has been the result. That is, in the -ourse of 
the twelfth century, Italy acquired its libcitics, enjoyed them 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth, and lost them soon 
after the close of the fifteenth. 

The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, have since been 
centuries of slavery, indolence, effeminacy, oblivion. 

• On the whole, as far as the subject of republics is con¬ 
cerned, you will find your general conclusions, drawn from 
the example of these Italian republics, much what you would 
have expected them to be from your classical reading, from 
your perusal of the annals of the Grecian republics and of 
Rome: that they reward and therefore awaken the faculties 
of the human mind and the energies of tlie human character; 
but that storms, and dissensions, and revolutions are the 
necessary result. This is confessed by Sismondi himself. 
The fearful calamities, the dreadful price that is paid for the 
production of men of great talents! By such men, it may be 
added, such forms of government are naturally favoured, as 
affording them a theatre on which such talents may be dis¬ 
played ; but whether the general happiness is thus best con¬ 
sulted, is quite another question. 

Such then is the subject of Sismondi’s history—the history 
of these republics between the fall of the Romans, and the 
establishment of the power of Charles V. The age of merit 
unknown-for the history is unknown—because it has never 
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been written in any general or summary way, and it is im¬ 
possible to read the particular details of it. 

Now I fear this impossibility neither is nor ever can be, 
escaped. Mr. Sismondi has himself attempted it. He has 
made a small volume, published by Lardncr, and it is a 
failure, I must venture to say that even now, notwithstand¬ 
ing Mr. Sismondi’s eloquence and skill, his love of liberty, 
and his learning, it is very well for his work, that there is a 
good index every where accompanying the original volumes; 
and I would advise my hearers, and more particularly the 
languid students, to read and consider well the two chapters 
of llallam, and then turn to Sismondi, making full use of his 
index, which the prior perusal of Hallam will enable him 
to do. 

I must be content in this unworthy manner to dismiss this 
subject of Italy, and the work of Sismondi; but originally 1 
drew up many pages on the subject of both, particularly of 
the latter: they, however, began to assume the bulk and 
appearance of a separate lecture; and I now think it best to 
leave the student as I have done to his own exertions. 

Certainly everytliing regarding Italy, and the cliunicter of 
the Italians, is most interesting. They appear to me even as 
we now see them, to have intelligence and talents, ecpiul to any 
study; a versatility, that would fit them at once, for music 
and painting, for politics and war; an imagination, which 
enables them still to retain the empire of the fine arts; gen¬ 
tleness of manners, in other countries found only in the upper 
ranks of society; a sobriety, which keeps them safe from any 
vulgar excess; and on the whole such gifts and (pialities as 
would ensure great national superiority and individual excel¬ 
lence, if proper opportunities could but be afforded them— 
opportunities which never were, or could be afforded fheni, 
from the division of their country into republics, or separate 
governments, and the impossibility of rescuing them from 
tlieir inherited antipathies and rivalships. 

At the peace of Aix la Chapcile, in 1748, Italy might 
indeed be left to repose, but to repose on the supposition of 
existing without freedom and national spirit. No provision 
was made for her liberties and independence. 

Italy is, therefore, now only a vast museum, where the 
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monuments of the genius of the dead are presented to the 
admiration of the living. No one asks what the princes and 
people of Italy are doing; an iron sceptre is extended over 
them. The intelligent Italian feels that he has no country, 
and mingles his sighs and regrets, his indignation and his 
anguish, with the sublime lamentations of the poet of Eng¬ 
land. 

We must now turn to Germany. I must leave Pfeffel to 
conduct you from the accession of Rodolph, to the opening of 
the history of Robertson. His work may be read with more 
or less attention, according to the varying importance of the 
subject matter. But the fii-st observation that occurs is, that 
from this era the history of Germany assumes a double 
aspect, and that our attention must be directed, not only to 
the em|)ire itself, but to the rise, growth, and subsequent 
predominance of the House of Austria. A work lu..- lately 
b<’cn published, executed with every appearance of diligence 
and precision, by Mr. Coxe (Coxe’s History of Austria), and 
furnishing the English reader with a complete account of the 
political history of that celebrated family. By his labours, 
and those of Pfcfl’el and Robertson, we may consider our¬ 
selves as furnished with information, which we must other¬ 
wise have extracted with great pain and labour, if at all, 
from those documents and historians in different languages, 
to which they refer. These writers will be found to illustrate 
each other and may be read together—Pfellel, Robertson, 
and Coxc. 

•From several details and particulars that belong to this 
portion of history, and which may be perused, I conceive, 
somewhat slightly, there are some which should be con¬ 
sidered more attentively: the gradual settlement of the 
constitution of the empire, as it is noted by Pfeflel, and more 
especially the Golden Bull of Charles IV. This Golden Bull 
was the first among the fundamental laws of the empire, and 
was published by the emperor, it is to be observed, with the 
consent and concurrence of the electors, princes, counts, 
nobility, and toteiis imjterial. 

But by this famous bull, as by all the prior regulations of 
the Germanic constitution, the emperor was still left the 
elective, the limited, and almost the inefficient head of an 
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aristocracy of princes; each of whom seems to have re¬ 
mained the real monarch in his own dominions; and the 
vast strength and resources of Germany, dissipated and 
divided among a variety of interests, could at no time, even 
by the most able princes of the House of Austria, be com¬ 
bined and wielded against the enemies of the empire with 
their proper and natural effect. 

Apparently, indeed, and on great public occasions, the 
majesty of the emperor was sufficiently preserved and dis¬ 
played. The princes and potentates of (iermnny ollieiated as 
his domestics; the count-palatine of the llhine, as his stew¬ 
ard, placed the dishes on his table; the margrave of Hran- 
(lenbiirgh, as bis chamberlain, brought the golden ewer and 
bason to wash, the king of liohcmia, as his cnji-bcarer, pre¬ 
sented the wine at his rejiast; and each elector had his ap¬ 
propriate duty ol'a])parent servility and homage. 

Such are the whimsical and contradictory scenes of arro¬ 
gance and debasement, nfostentatioii and imaimiess, of grave 
lolly and elaborate inanity, which arc produced among man¬ 
kind, when in a state of civilized society, by the intermingled 
operation of the various passions of oar nature. History is 
full of them; and privati; life, as well as jaiblic, presents the 
same motley exhibition of coinjilimimts paid, by which no 
one is to be Hattercd; trouble undertaken, by which no one 
is to be benefited; and artifices practised by which no one is 
to be deceived. 

But wc now approach one of the most interesting portions 
of history, and one that is connected with Germany, and 
more particularly the House of Austria,—The formation of 
the Helvetic Ckinfedcracy, the growth and establishment of 
the independence and political consequence of .Switzerland. 

The historians you arc to read are Planta, and Coxc in his 
House of Austria. There is a history by Naylor, who is 
more ardent than either in his love of liberty, but seems less 
calm, and less likely to attract the confidence of his reader. 

Switzerland is a name associated with the noblest feelings 
of our nature, and we turn with interest to survey the rise 
and progress of countries which we have never been accus¬ 
tomed to mention, but with sentiments of respect. In the 
history of the world, it has been the distinction of three 
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nations only, to be characterized by their virtue and their 
patriotism—the early Romans, the Spartans, and the Swiss. 
We speak of the splendour of the Persians, of the genius of 
the Athenians; but we speak of the hardy discipline and the 
inflexible virtue of Sparta, and of ancient republican Rome; 
“ the unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy flame.” So 
in modern times we speak of the treasures of Peru, of the 
luxuries of India, of the commerce of Venice or of Holland, 
and of the arts of France; but it is to Switzerland that we 
have been accustomed to turn, when as philanthropists or 
moralists, we sought among mankind the unbought charms of 
native innocence, and the sublime simplicity of severe and 
contented virtue. • 

More minute examination might iiossibly compel us to 
abate something of the admiration which we have paid at a 
distance; yet our admiration must be ever due to the singular 
people of Switzerland; and it must always remain a panegyric 
of the highest kind, to qwe renown to merit alone ; to have 
earned their independence by valour, and to have maintained 
their prosperity by virtue; to be quoted as examples of those 
qualities by which men may be so ennobled, that they are 
respected, even amid their comparative poverty and rudeness; 
to be described as heroes who, though too few to be feared 
by the weak, were too brave to be insulted by the strong. 

• The student, while he reads the history of Switzerland, finds 
himself, on a sudden, restored to his earliest emotions of 
virtuous sympathy, and he will almost believe himself to be 
once more surrounded by the objects of his classical enthu¬ 
siasm; the avengers of Lucretia, and the heroes of Ther- 
mopylo). Insolence and. brutality he will see once more 
resisted by the manly feelings of indignant nature. A few 
patriots meeting at midnight, and attesting the justice of their 
cause to the Almighty disposer of events, the God of equity 
and mercy, the protector of the helpless: calm and united, 
proccerling to the delivery of their country; overpowering, 
dismissing, and expelling their unworthy rulers, the agents 
and representatives of the House of Austria, without outrage 
and without bloodshed: retaining all the serene forbearance 
of the most elevated i-eason, amid the energies and the fury of 
vindictive right; and magnanimously reserving the vengeance 
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of their arms for those of their rulers who should dare to 
approach them in the field, with the instruments of war, and 
the bloody menaces of injustice and oppression. 

Such a trial indeed awaited them; but these inimitable 
peasants, these heroes of a few valleys, were not to be dis¬ 
mayed. They united and confirmed their union by an oath; 
and if their enemy, as he declared, was determined to trample 
the audacious rustics under his feet, they would unawed 
(they said) await his coming, and rely on the protection of 
the Almighty. Their enemy came; and he came according to 
his language, in his council of war, to take some by surprise; 
to defeat others; to seize on many; to surround them all, and 
thus infallibly extirpate the whole nation. Three separate 
attacks were piepared, and the Duke Leopold himself con¬ 
ducted the main army; but he was met at the straits of 
Morgarten by this band of brothers. Like one of the ava¬ 
lanches of their mountains, they descended upon his host, and 
they beat back into confusion, defeat, and destruction, himself, 
his knights and his companions; the disdainfid chivalry, 
who had little considered the formidable nature of men, who 
eoidd bear to die, but not to be subduial; men, whom nature 
herself seemed to have thrown her arms around, to protect 
them from the invader, by encompassing them with Ikt inue- 
eessible mountains, her tremendous precipices, and all her 
stupendous mus.scs of eternal winter. 

The Three Forest Cantons, five and twenty years after the 
assertion of their own independence, admitted to their union 
a fourth canton; eighteen years after, a fifth; and soon a 
sixth, seventh, and an eighth. 

These eight ancient cantons, whose union was thus gra¬ 
dually formed and perfected in the course of half a century 
from 1307, were afterwards joined by five other cantons; and 
the Helvetic confederacy was thus in the course of two cen¬ 
turies finally augmented to an union of thirteen. 

But many were the difficulties and dangers through which 
the cantons had to struggle for their independence, and the 
strength of the oppressor was more than once collected to 
overwhelm, in the earlier periods of its existence, this virtuous 
confederacy. Siventy-one years after the defeat at Morgarten 
another Duke of Austria, a second Leopold, with a second 
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host of lords and knights, and their retainers, experienced 
once more a defeat near the walls of Sempach; but the 
battle was long suspended: these Austrian knights were 
unwieldy indeed from their armour, but they were thereby 
inaccessible to the weapons of the Swiss; and as they, too, 
were brave, and deserved a better cause, they were not to be 
broken, 

“ I will open a passage,” said the heroic Arnold, a knight 
of Undcrwaldcn; “provide for my wife and children, dear 
countrymen and confederates, honour my race.” At these 
words he threw himself upon the Austrian pikes, buried them 
in his bosom, bore them to the ground with his own ponderous 
mass, and his companions rushed over his expiring body into 
the ranks ol the enemy; a breach was made in this wall of 
mailed warriors, and the host was carried by assault. 

Such were long the patriots of .Switzerland; sucii they 
continued to the last. They received privileges and assistance 
from the empire, while the empire was jealous of the House 
ol Austria. The paucity of their numbers was compensated 
by the advantages of their Alpine countiy. Their confederacies 
were artless and sincere; their lives rural and hardy; their 
manners simple and virtuous; eternally reminded of "the 
necessity of a common interest, eveiy peasant was a patriot, 
and every patriot a hero. Human prosperity must be always 
frail, human virtue imperfect; yet can we long pursue their 
history, though with some anxiety and occasional pain, on the 
whole, with a triimifih of virtuous pleasure. 

The most disagreeable characteristic of the people of Swit¬ 
zerland is their constant appearance as mercenaries in the 
armies of foreign countries. 

In excuse of the Swiss, from the natural reproaches of the 
reasoners and moralists of surrounding nations, it may be 
observed, that in a poor country emigration is the natural 
resource of every man, whose activity and talents are above 
the ordinary level; that the profession of arms was the obvious 
choice of those who could pretend to no superiority but in the 
qualities that constitute the military character. 

That, with respect to the Swiss magistracies, they could 
have no right to prevent their youth from endeavouring to 
better their condition ; and that, while part of the population 
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was employed in the service of the different monarchies of 
Europe, a part which could always be recalled on any urgent 
occasion, Switzerland supported, in foct, at the expense of 
those monarchies, not at its own, the disciplined troops, which 
were necessary to its security, and might otherwisi have bben 
dangerous to its liberties. It may be added, that their fellow- 
citizens who rcmained at home, were thus saved from all the 
vices and calamities which result from the redundant popula¬ 
tion of every bounded community. 

No great legislator ever appeared in Switzerland. The 
spcculatist will find no peculiar symmetry and grace in their 
systems, and may learn not to be toaexelusive in his theories. 
Times and circumstances taught their own lessons; civil and 
religious establishments were imperfectly produced, roughly 
moulded, and slowly improved ; and whatever might be their 
other merits, they were perfectly adequate to dispensi^ the 
blessings of government and religion to a brave and artless 
peojile. The great difficulty with the inhabitants of Switzer¬ 
land was at all times, no doubt, to judge how far they were to 
mix, on the principles of their own security, witli the politics 
of their neighbours. 

A second difficulty, to keej) the states of their confederacy 
from the influence of foreign intrigue and private jealousy. 
A third, to make local and particular rights of property and 
]>rcscription conform to the interests of the whole. And 
finally, to preserve themselves simple and virtuous. In a 
word, publicly and privately “ to do justice, and to love mercy 
and again, “to keep themselves unspotted from the world.” 
This was indeed a task which, perfectly to execute, was 
beyond the compass of human virtue. Hut with all their 
frailties and mistakes, their faults and follies, they existed 
fur nearly five hundred years in a state of great comparative 
independence and honour, security and happiness; and they 
only perished amid the ruthless and unprincipled invasions of 
revolutionary France, and the general ruin of Europe. 

I must, in my next lecture, turn to the great event of 
modern history, the Reformation; but before 1 do so 1 must 
again remind my hearer, that since 1 wrote the lectures I have 
just delivered, several works have appeared, which he must 
consider with the greatest attention, particularly the work of 
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Mr. Hallam on the Middle Ages. All the subjects that have 
been glanced at in these earlier lectures are there thoroughly 
considered by this author with all the patience of an anti- 
quarian^and the spirit and sagacity of a philosopher. The 
French hisrory; the feudal system; the history of Italy; the 
history of Spain; the history of Germany; of the Greeks and 
Saracens; the history of ecclesiastical power; the constitu¬ 
tional history of England; the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo- 
Norman; afterwards to the end of the civil wars between the 
Roses, with a concluding dissertation on the state of society 
during the middle ages. 1 should have been saved many a 
moment of fatigue, some almost of despair, if these volumes 
had appeared before I began my lectures. 

In like manner I have since read, and should have been 
most happy to have read before, the first volume of the 
Uistoiy of England by Sir James Mackintosh. The volume, 
though^ it may not be what the common reader may have 
expected, is totally invaluable to those who have read and 
thought on the subject before, and who therefore can duly 
estimate the value of the comprehensive estimates of an 
enlightened and superior understanding. The same, I doubt 
not, will be the character of the volumes that are to follow. 

I have since, too, looked over the three volumes of the 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, by Mr. Turner. I do not think 
it necessary for the student to read every part with equal 
attention, or some parts with any; but there is good informa¬ 
tion to be found in the book, such as he cannot well procure 
for himself, and may be grateful to Mr. Turner for ofi'ering 
him, so completely and so agreeably. What can be now known 
of Alfred, more particularly of the sea kings and sea banditti 
of the north; of the laws, languages, and manners of the Anglo- 
Saxons, so connected with our own; their religion and their 
superstitions; the constitution of their government, their 
kings; their wittenagemote; their ofiices; their aristocracy 
and population; their poetry, literature, and arts. These 
are all subjects very interesting, and can only be now exhi¬ 
bited to a student by an antiquarian, whose merits he may 
not be disposed to emulate, and should therefore gratefully 
acknowledge. 

I have also looked at the first volume of the Anglo-Saxon 
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History by Palgrave, which though interspersed with some 
trivial remarks, may be read with entertainment and advan¬ 
tage. The second volume on the rise and progress of the 
English constitution will probably be well worthy attention, 
coming as it does from so celebrated an antiquarim 

For the history of Switzerland I have referred to Planta; 
but there has been lately published a work by Mr. Naylor. 

Mr. Naylor writes with a much more lively sensibility to 
the value of popular privileges; but in his work I have been 
on the whole disappointed. 

His preface is unsatisfactory; he gives no reasons for 
writing a new history of the Helvetic confederacy, or state¬ 
ment of the deficiency to be supplied, or the new representa¬ 
tions that are to be oftcred of events and characters. 

Mr. Naylor, however, must have been aware that the 
value both of his own history and that of Mr. Planta must 
arise from the difficulty of reading the original authors. 

The dramatic manner also, it must be observed, in which 
Mr. Naylor writes, is not fitted to induce the reader to 
withdraw his confidence from the more regular and sober 
history of Mr. Iolanta. 

Mr. Naylor’s work, which reaches down to the peace of 
Westphalia, must no doubt be contrasted with Planta's, when 
any particidar transaction is inquire.d into; for it is written 
on more popular principles. 

But for the general purposes of historical information, 
I must still refer to Planta, who seems sufficiently animated 
with proper sentiments of jiatriotism and independence, at 
least while he is describing the origin of the Helvetic con¬ 
federacy ; and his distaste to popular feelings and forms of 
government may be suffered to evaporate in notfis and 
observations on the French revolution, when it is considered 
how atrocious has been the interference of the French rulers 
and their emissaries in the concerns of his native country. 
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REFORMATION. 

T he subjects to which we adverted in the course of the 
last lecture would be found, if examined, immediately 
to introduce us to others of such general importance, that the 
particular histories of the different States of Europe can now 
no longer be separately surveyed. 

These new subjects of such general and extraordiucy im¬ 
portance are the Revival of Learning and the Reformation. 

For the present, therefore, we must leave these particular, 
histories of England, of France and Germany, and endeavour 
to familiarize the student to those general remarks which 
constitute the philosophy of history, and above all, to induce 
him to fix his view very earnestly on the events I have just 
mentioned, the greatest of modern history; the Revival of 
Learning and the Reformation. 

A few.preliminary observations may however be suggested 
to you. In the course of your reading, as you come down 
from the history of'the Middle Ages, you will be brought 
down to the history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and this era, you will perceive, was the era of inventions and 
discoveries. 

I allude more particularly to, 1st, the art of turning linen 
into paper. 2dly, The art of printing. 3dly, The composi¬ 
tion and the application of gunpowder, more especially to the 
purposes of war. 4thly, The discovery, or at least the general 
application of the strange property of the magnetic needle to 
the purposes of navigation. The importanae of such dis- 
covepes will be sufficiently obvious to your own refiections. 

To each of these inventions and discoveries belongs an 
appropriate history highly detoving of curiosity (of more 
curiosity indeed than can now be gratified), and each, strongly 
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illustrative' of the human mind; creeping on from hint to 
hint, like the Portuguese mariner from cape to cape, owing 
something to good fortune, but far more, and even that good 
fortune itself, to enterprize and perseverance. You will see 
some notice taken of these inventions and discoveries in 
Koch. 

As the study of the dark ages conducts us to the ages 
of inventions and discoveries, so do these last to the era 
which was marked by the revival of learning and the Refor¬ 
mation. All these periods mingle with each other, the prior 
with the succeeding one, and no line of demarcation can be 
traced to separate or define them; yet may they be known, 
each by its more prevailing characteristic of darkness, dis¬ 
covery, and progress; and as we are now supposed to have 
passed through the first two, we must next proceed to the 
last, the era of the revival of learning and the Reformation. 

To this era we shall be best introduced by adverting to the 
general situation of Europe; more particularly by turning to 
the .eastern portion of it: for we shall here be presented with 
a train of events, which, if we could but transport ourselves 
in imagination to this fearful period, would almost totally 
overpower us, by appearing to threaten once more, as in the 
irruption of the barbarians, the very civilization of society. 
For what are we here called to witness ? The progress of the 
Turks; the terror of Bajazet; the danger of Constantinople; 
and then again the unexpected appearance of savages still 
more dreadful than the Turks, Tamerlane and his Tartars; 
the extraordinary achievements of these tremendous con¬ 
querors ; afterwards the revival of the Ottoman power; and at 
last the destruction of the Eastern Empire, of Constantinople 
itself. 

This series of memorable events has been detailed by 
Mr. Gibbon with that spirit and knowledge of his subject, 
that compression and aiTangcment which so particularly 
distinguish those chapters of his work, where his theme is 
splendid or important and which render them so inex¬ 
haustible a study to his more intelligent readers. I must 
refer you to the work, making, however, in the meantime, 
a few observations. ’ 

In contemplating the final extinction of the eastern empire. 
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it may be some consolation to us to think that Consiantinople 
did not fall without a blow; that the city was not surrendered 
without a defence, which was worthy of this last representa¬ 
tive of>human greatness; that the emperor was a hero, and 
that amid the general baseness and degeneracy, he could 
collect around him a few at least, whom the Romans, whom 
the conquerors of mankind, might not have disdained to con¬ 
sider as their descendants. 

Some melancholy must naturally arise at the termination 
of this memorable siege: the extinction of human glory, the 
distress, the suiferinga, the parting agonies of*th!8 mistress 
of the world. 

But such sentiments, though in themselves neither useless 
nor avoidable, it is in vain entirely to indulge. The Grecian 
as well as the Roman empire, and Constantinople, the last 
image of both, must for ever remain amongst the innumerable 
instances presented by history, to prove that it is in vain for 
a state to expect prosperity, in the absence of private and 
public virtue; and that every nation where the honourable 
qualities of the human .character are not cultivated and 
respected, however fortified by ancient renown, prescriptive 
veneration, or established power, sooner or later must be 
levelled with the earth and trampled under the feet of the 
despoiler. 

The fall of Constantinople became, when too late, a subject 
of the most universal terror and affliction to the rest of 
Europe. 

Yet such is the intermingled nature of all good and evil, 
that some benefit resulted to the world from the calamities 
of the empire. Constantinople had always been the great 
repository of the precious remains of ancient genius. The 
Greeks had continued to pride themselves on their national 
superiority over the Barbarians of the west, and they cele¬ 
brated, as exclusively their own, the great original masters of 
speculative wisdom and practical eloquence, the dramatists 
who could awaken all the passions of the heart, and the poets 
who could fire all the energies of the soul; Plato and Demos¬ 
thenes, Sophocles and Euripides, Pindar and Homer. But 
though they admired, they could not emulate the models 
which they possessed. Centuiy after century rolled away. 
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and these inestimable treasures, however valued by those who 
inherited them, were lost to mankind. 

Yet as the fortunes of the Greek empire declined, the 
intercourse between Constantinople and the rest of Ej^rope 
long contributed to the improvement of the latter; and the 
splendour of the Greek learning and philosophy, even as 
early as the thirteenth century, had touched with a morning 
ray the summits of the great kingdoms of the west. In the 
public schools and universities of Italy and Spain, France 
and England, distinguished individuals, like our own Bacon 
of Oxford, applied themselves with success to the study 
of science, and even of the Grecian literature. In the 
fourteenth century the generous emulation of Petrarch and 
his friends gave a distinct promise of the subsequent revival 
of learning. While the Turks were encircling with their 
toils, and closing round their destined prey, the scholars of 
the east were continually escaping from the terror of their 
arms or their oppression, and after the destruction of the 
metropolis of the east, it was in the west alone they could 
find either freedom or affluence, either dignity or leisure. 

In the sack of Constantinople, amid the destruction of the 
libraries, one hundred and twenty thousand MSS. are said to 
have disappeared; but the scholars, and such of the MSS. 
as escaped, were transferred to a new sphere of existence; to 
nations that were excited by a spirit of independence and 
emulation, and to states and kingdoms that were not retro¬ 
grade and degenerating, as was the empire of the Greeks. 
The result was favourable to the world ; like the idol of a 
pagan temple, the city of the east, though honoured and 
revered by succeeding generations, was still but an object 
of worship without life or use. When overthrown, however, 
and broken into fragments by a barbarian assailant, its 
riches were disclosed, and restored at once to activity and 
value. 

This great event, the revival of learning, is a subject that 
from its importance and extent, may occupy indefinitely the 
liberal inquiry of the student. 

There has been an introduction to the subject, or a history, 
of the more early appearance- of the revival of learning, 
published in 1798 at Cadell’s, which seems written by some 
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author of adequate information, and which is deserving of 
perusal. 

I shall, however, more particularly refer you to the notices 
of Rqbertson, in his Introduction to Charles V., to those of 
Mosheim in his State of Learning in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries; above all, to the latter part of the 
fifty-third, and of the sixty-sixtii chapter of Gibbon : and to 
the'lives of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X;, by Mr. Roscoc. 
The observations and inquiries of writers like these will leave 
little to be sought after by those who consider this great event 
only in connection with other events, and attribute to it no 
more than its relative and philosophic importance. Those 
who wish to do more, will, in the references of these eminent 
historians, find original authors and guides very amply 
sufficient to occupy and amuse the whole leisure even of 
a literary life. 

The leading observations on this subject will not escape 
your reflections. That Constantinople was attacked by the 
Arabs in the seventh and eighth centuries, and might have 
been swept away from the earth by any of the various 
Barbarians that infested it at an earlier time; when her 
scholars and her MSS. could have had no effect on the rest 
of mankind, and when the seeds of future improvement would 
have fallen on a rocky soil, when no flower would have taken 
root, and no vegetation quickened. It is not easy to determine 
how long the darkness of Europe might in this case have 
continued, and how little we might have known of the sages, 
the poets, and the orators of antiquity. 

Even the Latins themselves, after besieging and capturing 
Constantinople at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
were in possession of the city, and of all that it could boast 
and display for sixty years, and in vain. Their rude and 
martial spirits were insensible to any wealth which glittered 
not in their garments or on their board; and warriors like 
these could little comprehend the value of those intellectual 
treasures that can give tranquillity to the heart and enjoyment 
to the understanding. But at a still later period, when the 
same city was once more and finally subdued by the Turks, 
the same western nations had been prepared for the due 
reception of what had to no purpose been placed within the 
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reach of their more nncivilizcd forefathers; and then followed 
what has been justly denominated the revival of learning. 

We may congratulate ourselves that the fall of the empire 
was postponed so long, and observe on this, as on Other 
occasions, how different is the effect of the same causes and 
events at different periods of society. 

Again, we may observe with admiration and with gratitude 
the curiosity and zeal of the human mind at this interesting 
era. The munificence of the patron and the labour of the 
scholar, the wealth of the great and the industry of the wise 
could not then have been more usefully directed; and if the 
readers of MSS. arc now more rare; if the rivals of the great 
scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries now seldom 
appear, and if our late Greek professor, the celebrated Person, 
for instance, could no longer see the princes and potentates of 
the earth contending for the encouragement of his genius, it 
must be remembered that though men like these can never be 
without their use or their admiration, much of the service 
which they offer to society has been already rendered; that 
tlicir office has been already, to a considerable degree, per¬ 
formed ; that we have been for some time put in possession of 
the great classical authors; of the models of taste and the 
materials of thought, and that we must now labour to emulate 
what sufficiently for our improvement we already understand. 
We must reflect that were mankind not to exercise their 
unceremonious and often somewhat unfeeling criticism upon 
merit of every description, and applaud it precisely to the 
extent in which it contributes to their benefit, society would 
be soon retrograde, or at best but stationary, and each suc¬ 
ceeding age would no longer be marked by its own appro¬ 
priate enlargement of the boundaries of human knowledge. 

A concluding observation seems to be, that an obvious 
alteration has been made in the situation of men of genius. 
They need no longer hang upon the smiles of a patron; they 
need no longer debase the muses or themselves; the progress 
of human prosperity has given them a public who can appre¬ 
ciate and reward their labours; and even from that public, if 
too slow in intellect, or too poor in virtue, an appeal has 
been opened to posterity by the invention of printing; and a 
Locke may see his volumes stigmatized and burnt, or a 
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Newton the slow progress of his reasonings, with that tran¬ 
quillity which is the privilege of genuine merit, and with 
that confident anticipation of the future, which may now be 
the enjoyment of all those, who are conscious that they have 
laboured well, and that they deserve to be esteemed the 
benefactors of mankind. 

But you will not long be engaged in the histories I have 
mentioned, before you will perceive that, at the opening of 
the sixteenth century, a new and indeed fearful experiment 
was to be made upon mankind; a spirit not only of literary 
inquiry, but of reUijums inquiry, was to go forth ; the minds 
of men were every where to be agitated on concerns the most 
dear to them, and the church of Rome was to be attacked, 
not only in its discipline, but in its doctrine; not only in its 
practice, but in its faith. 

Opposition to the papacy in these points, or what was then 
called heresy, had indeed always existed. The student will 
' be called upon, as he reads the preceding history, to notice 
and respect the more obvious representatives of this virtuous 
struggle of the human mind, the Albigeiisos, our own Wick- 
liffc and the Lollards, as well as the Hussites in Bohemia. 
But as it was in vain that the works of literature were placed 
within the reach of the Franks, who first captured Constanti¬ 
nople, so the doctrines of truth, and the rights of religious 
inquiry were to little purpose presented to tlic consideration 
of the nations of Europe by the more early reformers; “ the 
light shone in the darkness, but the darkness comprehended 
it not.” At the opening, however, of the sixteenth century, 
the condition of Europe was in some respects essentially 
improved ; and it now seemed possible that they who asserted 
the cause of the human mind in its dearest interests might 
at least obtain attention, and probably see their laudable 
exertions crowned with success. 

But whatever might be the virtues or the success of distin¬ 
guished individuals in establishing their opinions, it was but 
too certain that a reformation in the doctrines of religion 
could.not be accomplished without the most serious evils; 
these might be indeed entirely overbalanced by the good that 
was to result, but the most a^icting consequences must 
necessarily in the first place cnsiic. 
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In discussing this great subject of the Reformation (too 
vast to be properly treated but in a distinct work for the 
jiurpose,) I shall first endeavour briefly to show why these 
serious evils were to be expected; and then, what was the 
benefit which it was probable might also accrue. In the 
next place, I shall endeavour to point out such particular 
transactions in the history of the Reformation, as illustrate 
the representations which I shall thus make. That is, if I 
may venture, for the purposes of explanation, to adopt language 
so assuming, I shall, in the reniaindcu' of this lecture, propose 
to your consideration the theory of the events of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; and in the next, I shall endeavour to show how this 
theory and the facts correspond. Lastly, 1 shall mention such 
books and treatises as may bo sufficient to furnish you with 
j)ropcr information on every part of this momentous subject. 

Now the great reason why the most serious and extensive 
evils were to be expected from the bi’caking out of the Refor¬ 
mation was, first, the natural intolerance of the human mind. 

• Rut this is so important a principle in eveiy part of the 
history of the Reformation, and the whole is, so unintelligible 
unless this principle be first thoroughly understood, that I most 
consider it more at length than I could wish, or than might 
at first sight appear necessary. It is necessary, however, 
lor no human mind in its sound state of reasonableness and 
humanity, can possibly conceive the scenes that took place in 
the times of the Reformation, and even in those that preceded 
and followed them; and it is quite a problem in the science 
of human nature to account for the astonishing barbarity and 
even stupidity of which men on these occasions proved them¬ 
selves to be capable. 

A celebrated author (A. Smith), in the most delightful of 
all philosophical books, has referred the origin of all our 
moral sentiments to sympathy. Without presuming to decide 
how far such a solution is complete, it will be readily allowed 
that be has fully shewn how powerful is the principle itself, 
how early and how universal. It would be strange,' if it 
effected not, as it certainly does, the opinions we form, and 
the sentiments we utter. 

Suppose a person to have taken the same view of a subject 
with ourselves, how pleased arc we to observe this concur- 
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rence with our own decisions. Does he speak ? how agree¬ 
able is his manner! Does he reason ? how solid are his 
arguments! We admire the reasoning, we love the reasoner; 
his thoughts are like our thoughts, his feelings like our feel¬ 
ings; throughout there is a pleasure, for throughout there is 
a sympathy. Such a man has a claim on our attention, our 
kindness, our friendship; we applaud and honour him; we 
wish every one to listen to him, and imbibe like ourselves 
sentiments which we are now more than ever convinced 
should be entertained by all men. 

But reverse the supposition, and how different is the 
picture! How unmeaning are the observations, how poor 
the arguments of him who is an advocate for a cause which 
we disapprove ! We listen, and we can only hear inadmissible 
statements, intolerable assertions, throughout, nothing but 
mistake, declamation, and delusion. 

The reasoner, it seems, finds no longer an echo in our 
bosoms, and giving us no pleasure, we declare it to be a loss 
of time to listen to him. We question his information, his 
ability; proceed, perhaps, to suspect his motives ; suspect 
indeed any thing, but an error in our own judgment. It is 
indeed a pity, we cry, that such fallacies should be heard; 
they may, after all, if repeated, gain ground; men should not 
be suffered to propagate such false opinions. Surely, we con¬ 
clude, the cause of propriety and truth is of some consequence 
to the world, and ought by all wise and good men to be 
vindicated. 

From beginnings like these, to what extent may not the 
mind be carried by contest and collision. When men speak, 
or write, and at every word there is a discord, and pain at 
every moment given or received, how soon is dispute con¬ 
verted into dislike, hardened into hatred, exasperated into rage. 
What folly and what outrage may not be expected to ensue! 

But any effect thus described is proportionally accelerated 
and increased, whenever the object of discussion either really 
is or can be supposed to be, interesting and important. 

Now it must be observed that every thing becomes inte¬ 
resting and important that can be brought into any alliance 
with the religious principle. 

This religious principle is in itself so natural, so just, and 
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so respectable, that it can transfer its own respectability to 
every thing, which by any workings of the reason or of the 
imagination it can be made to approach. All the powerful 
and laudable feelings of our hearts are here instantly engaged. 
The opinion we adopt, the rite we perform, we conceive to be 
acceptable to the Almighty, and being so, it is no longer 
within the proper province of the discussions of reason; it is 
piety to retain, sinfulness to abandon it; it is our first duty, 
it is our best happiness to propagate it; to extend to others 
that favour of the Deity which it procures for ourselves: but 
to hear it questioned, contradicted, or despised, is to submit 
not only to falsehood, but to impiety; to be indifferent to the 
truth, to be recreants to our most solemn obligations, to 
refuse to vindicate the cause of heaven and of our God. 

Every motive here conspires to exasperate our sympathy 
and our judgment, our feelings and our reason, to extrava¬ 
gancies the most unlimited ; the natural propensities of the 
human mind to intolerance arc here so iulluenced by an idea, 
•in which every other must be absorbed, the idea of the 
Supremo Being, that all the common and regular movements 
of the passions are overpowered, all the more ordinary sugges¬ 
tions of the understanding at an end ; and the man with his 
faculties yet sound and awake, with his heart still beating in 
his bosom, sees, without shuddering, a being like himself, for 
some difference in his religious creed, racked on a wheel or 
agonizing in flames, and yet can suppose that he is thus 
discharging an act of duty to his Creator and of benevolence 
to his fellow creatures; that he is conforming to the precepts 
of religion, and approving himself an acceptable servant to the 
God of mercy! 

Is human nature then, it will be said, so totally without aid 
and direction, is the duty of toleration so unintelligible, is the 
truth on this subject so difficult to be discovered ? 

The duty of toleration is very intelligible; it is founded on 
the great axiom of all morality, that we are to do to others as 
we should think it just should be done to ourselves. 

There is no want of evidence in this truth; it instantly 
finds admission to the understanding; but truths must do 
much more than find admission to the understanding, or the 
conduct will not be affected. 
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The history of mankind has been a continual illustration 
of the natural intolerance of the human mind. I shall men¬ 
tion a few examples. 

The most memorable instance of suffering from intolerance 
is that of our Saviour himself. It was in vain that Pilate 
asked the Jews, “Why, what evil hath he done?” The only 
answer that could be obtained was, “ Crucify him ! crucify 
him!” 

A true pietpre of the nature of the human mind on these 
subjects at all times. 

“Which of the prophets have not your fathers perse¬ 
cuted ?” said the martyr Stephen in his last moments of 
peril. To the death of this innocent man was Paul consent¬ 
ing, and he stood unmoved by the spectacle of his faith and 
sufferings. 

The same Paul was still exhibiting the natural worki.igs of 
the human mind, he was still “ breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter” against the disciples, when it pleased the 
Almighty, by a particular interposition of his power, to check 
the unrighteous lahoui's of his ardent mind, and to purify for 
his service a man worthy of a better cause, and destined to be 
the apostle of benevolence and truth. 

The subsequent sufferings of the disciples and the early 
Christians attested, indeed, the sincerity of their own faith, 
but shew too forcibly the intolerance of the rest of mankind. 
The very evidence of our religion, in one point of view, is 
thus measured by the measure of human intolerance, and 
might serve, if any thing could serve, as an eternal warning 
to those who presume to offer violence to the religious opinions 
of their fellow creatures. 

When the younger Pliny was governor of Bithynia, the 
Christians were brought before him as men who would not 
conform to the rights and ceremonies of the national worship. 
Two remarkable letters passed between him and the good 
Trajan on the subject; letters well known to those who have 
considered the evidences of their religion, and which exhibit 
a very valuable picture of the first suggestions of the human 
mind in concerns of this particular nature. The result, how¬ 
ever, was, that Pliny ordered the Christians to be led out to 
execution; he had no objection, nor had the Romans, to 
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their worsliip of Christ; but when the Christians refused to 
pay homage, in like manner, to the gods of Rome, tliis sort 
of perverseness, says Pliny, was evidently a crime, and 
deserving of condign punishment; that is, when the religious 
opinions of the Christian appeared to be in direct opposition 
to his own, these opinions were to be put down by force. 

Thu ancients have been sometimes represented as tolerant, 
but this is lightly said; they were never put to any trial of 
tile kind; from the nature of their polytheism they never 
could be. Had Pliny been questioned at the time by a man 
more enlightened than himself, he would no doubt have made 
the answer which otiiers. with less excuse than Pliny, have 
but too frequently offered, that it was one thing to allow the 
Christians to sacrifice to Christ, and another thing to allow 
them to contradict the religion of the state; that he was 
ready to permit them !:• worship the Deity according to 
their own notions, but that it was impossible to suffer them 
to destroy the faith of others ; and that he could see a clear 
‘distinction between toleration in religion, and indifference to 
true religion. 

The necessity of free inquiry, as a means of attaining to 
truth; the equal eye with which the great Creator, it must 
be presumed, will survey the sincere though varying efforts 
of his creatures in pursuit of it; the injustice of doing to the 
Christians what he, as a Christian, would think unreasonable 
and cruel; topics of this obvious nature would have been 
offered to the consideration of Pliny, probably with the same 
ill success which has accompanied them on every occasion, 
when the rights of religion and humanity have been pleaded. 

Can two contradictory opinions, says the pious man, be 
equally true? May they not, it may be answered, may 
they not be equally accepted by the Almighty Father, if 
offered to him with equal sincerity and humility of spirit, and 
after the same petitions for his grace and assistance ? Rut at 
all events it is not for human beings to attempt to propagate 
truth by force. 

From the time of Pliny to the establishment of Christianity 
under Constantine, from Constantine to the establishment of 
the papal power, from that fatal event to the destruction of 
Constantinople, the Christian world was rent into divisions. 
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each in its turn persecuting the other. The student may see 
in the pages of Gibbon the disgraceful and often bloody 
hostilities of contending sects; and he will much more easily 
comprehend the guilt of the rival disputants than the subjects 
of their unchristian animosity. 

I do not detain you with any allusions to particular pas¬ 
sages in Gibbon, in Mosheim, or in any other ecclesiastic 
historian. You will read them yourselves; and this is one of 
the many occasions that will occur in the delivery of these 
lectures, where I am obliged to despatch in a single sentence 
a mass of reading that may afterwards very properly occupy 
you for many days and weeks. It is sufficient for me, at pre¬ 
sent, that I may safely assume the general fact, that the 
specimens of the natural intolerance of the human mind to 
be found in such writers, are perfectly innumerable. 

We have hitherto spoken, first, of the intolerance o'" the 
Jews to the early Christians; afterwards of the pagans to the 
followers of Christ; lastly, of the Christians to each other. 
But as we descend through the history of Europe, we shall next 
have to observe how lamentable and totally unrelenting has 
been the persecutions which the Christians have in their turn 
exercised upon the Jews. To speak literally and without a 
figure, this unhappy race seems not to have been considered 
by our ancestors as within the pale of humanity; and our 
great poet, who drew mankind J ust as he found them, puts 
into the mouth of Shylock a train of reasoning that proceeds 
upon this dreadful supposition:—“ Has not a Jew eyes ? has 
not a Jew hands,” &c. &c. “ Fed with the same food, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian 
is?” 

As we descend to times a little later, we at length perceive 
even a regular tribunal created for the avowed purposes of 
persecution, the tribunal of the Inquisition. 

And who, let us ask, was among its earliest approvers ? 
Louis IX. of France, the most generous and just of men. 

And here I pause; it cannot be necessary that I should 
proceed any further. 

Calling, therefore, to mind what we have passed through 
in this brief review, and what we before endeavoured to show, 
I may now finally observe, that such appears to me, in the 
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first place, the explanation and the theory of the natural in¬ 
tolerance of every human mind on every subject, and more 
particularly on religious subjects; and such, in the second 
place, the leading facts of history to exemplify this last 
intolerance on religious subjects, prior to the time of the 
Reformation. 

At that epoch, therefore, mankind had very fully exhibited 
their real nature; and it was very evident, if differences in 
religious opinions were to arise, how afflicting would be the 
consequences. 

But it must have been clear, in the next place, that such 
differences must arise; for the spirit of religious inquiry was 
to be called into action: and upon what was it to be exer¬ 
cised ? Upon the Scriptures themselves, and upon the works 
of the fathers: writings composed in what to the inquirers 
were dead languages. 

Now, whenever the human mind exercises its powera with 
freedom, different men will take different views of the same 
'subject; they will draw different conclusions, even where the 
materials presented to their judgment are the same. Not 
only this, but in points of religious doctrine, from the very 
awfuincss of the subject, the mind scarcely presumes to exer¬ 
cise its faculties; and in these disquisitions men have no 
longer the chance (whatever it may be) which they have on 
other subjects, of arguing themselves into agreement. Again, 
the evidence which the reformers had to produce to each 
other for their respective opinions, was their respective inter¬ 
pretation of one or many different texts of Scriptqre, of one or 
many different passages in the writings of the fathers. 

Now, of all such evidence it must be observed, that it never, 
from the very nature of it, could be demonstrative. In mathe¬ 
matical questions, where the relations of quantity are alone 
concerned, a dispute can be completely terminated ; because 
from wrong premises or false reasoning, a contradiction can 
be at last shown to result; some impossibility appears; the 
greater is equal to the less, or the less to the greater. 

The same may be said of many parts of the sciences, be¬ 
cause a question can here always be asked which admits of a 
precise answer, and is, at the same time, decisive of the con¬ 
test—What is the fact ?—what says the experiment? 
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But when a question is to depend on the intcipretation of 
texts and passages in Scripture, the case is totally altered; 
for of the different meanings that can be affixed, no one can 
be shown to be (strictly speaking) impossible. They may be 
shown to be more or less reasonable, but no more: the scale 
of evidence here is reasonableness; metaphysically speaking, 
is probability. Men cannot be proved in these, as in mathe¬ 
matical disquisitions, to be totally right or totally wrong; 
they cannot be left at once without an argument or without 
an opponent. A reasoner on such subjects may from infe¬ 
riority of judgment, or what is called perversity of judgment, 
or any other cause, adopt that meaning which is the less 
sound and just of any two that may be proposed to him; but 
if he does, he'ean never, by any consequent impossibility, be 
absolutely compelled to admit the more reasonable opinion of 
his opponent. 

It is very true that this probable evidence is sufficient for 
men to reason and act upon ; but it is not sulffcieut to pre¬ 
clude the possibility of disjiute; and this is all tliat is here 
contended for. When the nature of the evidence is this of 
])robability, the varying powers of judgment and the ready 
passions of mankind have full liberty to interfere ; men may 
be more or less reasonable, as these causes direct. No such 
interference is possible in discussions that concern matters of 
experiment and fact, and the relations of quantity. 

We have, therefore, no sects or parties in mathematics, 
but they abound in every other department of human opi¬ 
nion. 

We have now therefore, to present to the consideration of 
the student two observations; they are these; not only, in 
the first place, that the human mind was naturally intolerant; 
but that, in the second place, the evidence that could be laid 
before it never, from the nature of it, could be demonstrative; 
and that, therefore, this intolerance had full opportunity to 
act. 

But there is yet another observation to be made. 

It was not only that disputes could not be necessarily ter¬ 
minated even when exercised upon the great and proper topics 
of debate, but it was clear, both from the nature of the human 
mind and from the testimony of histoiy, that men, when 
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awakened to the consideration of religious subjects, would 
assuredly engage in the most subtle metaphysical inquiries, 
and, by their vain efforts to know and to teach more than the 
Scriptures had taught them (or than, it may be presumed, 
the Almighty Creator intended their faculties to comprehend), 
would involve themselves and their followers in disputes, 
which it would bo more than ever impossible to set at rest 
by reasoning, and which, on that very account, would be only 
the more calculated to exasperate their passions. 

In addition to these considerations, there is another; we 
must reflect on the situation of the world at this particular 
epoch. 

Europe had no doubt improved during several of the pre¬ 
ceding centuries, and was even rapidly improving at the time. 
But it must still be noted, that literature had made as yet 
little progress, science still less; men had not been softened 
by the fine arts, and the ])eaceful pleasures which they afford; 
they had not been humanized by much intercourse with each 
other; martial prowess was their virtue; supei-stitious ob¬ 
servances their religion. In this situation, they were on a 
sudden to have their passions roused, and their intellectual 
talents exercised upon subjects wliieh require to their adjust¬ 
ment all the virtues and all the improvement of which the 
human character is capable. 

On these accounts the prospect for mankind on the opening 
of the Reformation was very awful; it was evident much 
misery must result from the natural intolerance of the mind, 
from the materials with ’.vliicli that intolerance, was now to 
be supplied, and from the general ignorance and rudeness of 
society. 

But there was yet another consideration to be taken into 
account. 

We have hitherto endeavoured to estimate the evils to 
which the breaking out of the Reformation would give occa¬ 
sion, by stating its more natural and appropriate effects upon 
the human mind ; but the religious principle which was thus 
to be awakened was sure to intermingle itself in all earthly 
concerns; it was sure to give names to parties, to multiply 
afresh the causes of irritation and offence, and to add new 
restlessness and motion to the politics of the world. 
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Again, there was even an inherent and inevitable difficulty 
in the subject, by whatever unexpected influence of mode¬ 
ration and reason mankind had chosen to be controlled. 
The Roman hierarchy were the spiritual instructors of the 
people, and as such had ecclesiastical revenues. But it was 
evident, that if there arose a set of men who disputed the 
doctrines of that hierarchy, these last would no longer think 
it reasonable that such revenues should be so applied; they 
would represent them as devoted only to the unrighteous 
purposes of superstition and error; they would insist upon at 
least a share, if not the whole, for the support of themselves, 
while engaged in the propagation of truth and genuine Chris¬ 
tianity. The established teachers would, therefore, be dis¬ 
turbed in their possessions, deprived of their benefices, some 
perhaps thrown naked and defenceless into the world at 
advanced periods of age and infirmity. Such mutations of 
property, it was but too clear, could neither be attempted nor 
executed without violence: and violence so exercised, could 
not but be attended by the most furious animosities, disturb¬ 
ance, and calamity. 

Again, when these revenues had been converted to the 
support of the first reformed preachers, these were likely to 
be in their turn opposed by new and succeeding descriptions 
of religious inquirers; the same reasoning would, therefore, 
again be urged, the same struggle be repeated, the same 
force be emplbyed. On the whole, therefore, statesmen, and 
princes, and warriors were sure from the first, to be engaged 
in all these disputes, and to kindle in the general flame; and 
the controversies of religion were sure to be decided, like 
the ordinary contests of mankind, by the sword—by the 
sword, indeed, but amid a conflict of passions rendered more 
than ever blind and sanguinary from the materials which 
were now added of more than human obstinacy, intrepidity, 
and rancour. 

Such were the evils that were to be expected at the 
breaking out of the Reformation, from the intolerance of 
men, from the nature of the evidence that could be produced 
to them in their new subjects of dispute, from the particular 
metaphysical turn which these disputes would probably take, 
from the unimproved state of society in Europe, from the 
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intermixture of the earthly politics of the world with religious 
concerns, and from the inevitable and difficult question of the 
disposal of the ecclesiastical revenues. 

But what was then the benefit that mankind was likely to 
receive which might compensate for the evils to which they 
were to be thus exposed ? The benefit that it was probable 
would result was above all price; it was this : that they who 
disputed the doctrines of the Romish church, however they 
might for a time appeal to the pope or general councils, 
mast at length appeal to the Bible itself; that the sacred text 
would be therefore examined, criticised, and understood; that 
however violent or unjust the force which the hierarchy or 
the civil magistrate might attempt to exercise, still, as the 
human mind was capable of the steadiest resistance, when 
animated by the cause of truth; as men were equal to the 
contempt of imprisonment, tortures, or death, for the sake of 
their religious opinions; as history had borne sullicient testi¬ 
mony to the exalted constancy of our nature in these respects; 

■—that therefore, the reformers must in all probability siteceeil 
in establishing a purer faith, and must at all events contri¬ 
bute to improve both the doctrines and the conduct of their 
opponents ; that from the general fermentation which would 
ensue, it could not but happen that the Bible would be 
opened; that doctrines would no longer be taken upon au¬ 
thority ; that religion would no longer consist so much in 
vain ceremonies and passive ignorance; that devotion would 
become a reasonable sacrifice; and that the gospel would, in 
fact, be a second time promulgated to an erring and sinful 
world. 

Now, what further benefit might attend this emancipation 
of the human mind from its spiritual thraldom, it might have 
been difficult at the time properly to estimate. But this new 
gift of Christianity to mankind was a blessing in itself suffi¬ 
cient to outweigh all temporal calamities, of whatever extent. 
To be the humble instruments, under Divine Providence, of 
imparting such a benefit to the world, was the virtuous am¬ 
bition, the pious hope, of the early reformers. It was this, 
that gave such activity to their exertions, such inflexibility to 
their fortitude. This sacred ardour, this holy energy in the 
cause of religious truth, is the remaining principle which, in 
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conjunction with those I have mentioned, will be found to 
have actuated mankind during the ages we are now to con¬ 
sider. As the principles before mentioned gave occasion to 
ail that was dark and afBicting in the scene, so did the prin¬ 
ciple now mentioned give occasion to all that was bright, and 
cheering, and elevating to the soul; united, they may serve, 
when followed up through their remote as well as immediate 
effects, to explain, as I conceive, the events of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and for some ages all the more important part of the 
history of Europe. 
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REFORMATION. 

I ENDEAVOURED in my last lecture to.describe the 
evils to which mankind would probably be exposed by 
any attempts to produce the reformation of religion, and the 
benefits by which sucb evils were likely to be overbalanced. 

I must now consider how far, in point of fact, such evils 
and such benefits were really experienced. 

And here it is necessary for me to remind you of one of the 
difficulties which I announced to you in my introductory 
lecture, as more particularly belonging to all lectures on 
"history ; the impossibility that a lecturer must find of pre¬ 
senting to his hearer all that has passed in review before his 
own mind, and the blank that must therefore be left, till the 
subsequent diligence of the student has furnished him with 
the same materials of judgment which the lecturer had before 
him. Thus, in the present instance the opinions which were 
presented to your reflection, in the lecture of yesterday, %ere 
suggested by a vast assemblage of facts, an assemblage which 
in reality constitutes the history of the' Reformation. How, 
then, are these to be presented to you ? The history cannot 
be given here, nor any part of it: a few allusions and references 
are all the expedients I can have recourse to. These will at 
present convey to your minds little that can operate upon 
them in the way of evidence, but you must consider them as 
specimens of evidence; you must recollect that notliing more 
can be now attempted, and you must be contented with 
expecting to find, as you certainly will find hereafter, when 
you come to read the history for yourselves, that the general 
import of the facts has not been misrepresented, an'd that the 
theories I have propped might have been very amply illus¬ 
trated, if the proper incidents and transactions could have 
been conveniently exhibited to your consideration. 
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Thus, first, with respect to the effects which I conceived 
could not but result from the natural intolerance of the human 
mind. 

Of this the proof will hereafter appear to you but too com¬ 
plete. It will be even visible to a considerable degree in the 
lectures which I shall have next to deliver, on the religious 
wars; the wars that accompanied and followed the progress 
of the Reformation. But in the meantime, I can only refer you 
to the testimony of the historians who remark upon this par¬ 
ticular point, while writing under the immediate impression of 
all the transactions which they have had occasion to relate. 

I shall produce, as one of the most unobjectionable that 
can be mentioned, the judgment that has been delivered by 
Robertson. 

“The Roman Catholics,” says Robertson, “as their system 
, rested on the decisions of an in&llible judge, never aoubted 
that truth was on their side, and openly called on the civil 
power to repel the impious and heretical innovators, who had 
risen up against it. The Protestants, no less confident that 
their doctrine was well founded, required, with equal ardour, 
the princes of their party to check such as presumed to 
impugn or to oppose it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the 
founders of the reformejl church in their respective countries, 
inflicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, the same 
puiflshments, which were denounced against their own disciples 
by the church of Rome, upon such as called in question any 
article of their creed. To their followers, and perhaps their 
opponents, it would have appeared a symptom of diffidence in 
the goodness of their cause, or an acknowledgment that it was 
not well founded, if they had not employed in its defence 
all those means which it was supposed truth had a right to 
employ.” 

This passage from Robertson I conceive to be, in the main, 
just, though I think Luther might have been favourably 
distinguished from Calvin and others. There are passages in 
his writings, with regard to the interference of the magistrate 
in religious concerns, that do him honour; but he was favour¬ 
ably situated, and lived not to see the temporal sword at his 
command. He was never tried. 

The language of other historians is similar to that of 
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Robertson, but in general more strong. I need not detain my 
liearers with detailing to them those passages in their aecount 
which must necessarily be met with in the course of any 
rcgular.perusal of their narratives. 

I shall, however, enumerate a few instances taken from 
different periods and different countries. 

One of the most early and noted of the reformere was 
Huss. He was burnt to death by the Nominalists at the 
council of Constance. But it must be observed, that when he 
had been himself “ dressed in a little brief authority,” he had 
persecuted the Nominalists to the utmost of his power, because 
he was himself a Realist. These terms are known to those 
who have engaged in metaphysical inquiries, and to those 
only; and if explained, would shew, what need not be shewn, 
that intolerance is never at a loss for materials. 

By the execution of Huss and Jerome of Prague, the 
heroic Ziska had been driven into such paroxysms of indigna¬ 
tion and gloom, that he was at last observed by Winceslaus, 
and encouraged to excite bis countrymen to resist and punish 
these unprincipled persecutors and destroyers of their fellow- 
creatures. 

But a few years afterwards we find from Mosheim that he 
himself fell upon the Beghards, a miserable sect of fanatics, 
putting some to the sword, and condemning the rest to the 
flames, because he gave full credit, probably without any proper 
examination, to the charges that had been brought against 
them of some immoral practices. 

Yet must Ziska be considered as a hero, in the best sense 
of the word, and memorable in history for virtue, as well as 
talents and intrepidity. 

Calvin, too, must be thought a man of religion and good¬ 
ness, according to his own melancholy notions of religion and 
goodness; yet could this celebrated reformer, as is wdl known, 
cause Servetus to be condemned to death for heresy; and 
because the unhappy man had reiterated his shrieks, whei^ 
condemned, at the very idea of the fire, in which be was to 
perish, Calvin could find, when writing in the retirement of 
his closet, a subject not only for his comment, but bis censure 
and even his ridicule (at least his contempt), in these afBicting 
agonies of affrighted nature. 
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Francis L, who united all the softer virtues at least, to all 
the honourable and gallant feelings of a gentleman and a 
soldier, could however declare, in a public assembly (I quo'te 
the words of the historian), “ that if one of his hapds was 
infected with heresy, he would cut it off with the other, aitd 
would not spare even his own children, if found guilty of that 
crime;” and immediately after, six of his subjects who had 
libelled the Roman church were publicly burnt, with circum¬ 
stances, says the historian, of the most shocking barbarity 
attending their execution. 

Francis, it will be said, was no religionist; yet he lived 
upon the applause of men generous and intrepid like himself;* 
he prided himself upon his sincerity, and what he said must 
have been the genuine effusion of his own mind, and equally 
the echo of the general sentiment. 

Men like these may be thought warm and impetuous in 
their nature; but what are we to say of our own Sir Thomas 
More? Whatman so amiable in his manners, so invincible in 
his integrity, so gentle, so accomplished ? 

Yet does this man take his place among the persecutors 
who disgrace the pages of history. In Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
he leads up the ranks, where Bonner and other dreadful 
men are afterwards so distinguished. 

“ As soon as More came into favour,” says Barnet in his 
History of the Reformation, “ he pressed the king much to put 
the laws against heretics in execution, and suggested that the 
court of Rome would be more wrought upon, by the king’s 
supporting the church and defending the faith vigorously, 
than by threatenings.” 

The most eminent person who suffered about this time was 
Thomas Bilney. “ More,” says Barnet, “ not being satisfied 
to have sent the writ for his burning, studied also to defame 
him.” 

In December one John Tewksbury was taken and tried in 
Sir Thomas More’s house, where sentence was given against 
liim by Stokesley, the chancellor’s assistant in this work of 
blood, and he was burnt in Smithfield. 

“ James Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple, was carried,” 
says Burnet (I quote his words), “ to the Lord Chancellor’s 
house, where much pains were taken to persuade him to 
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discover such as he knew in the Temple who favoured the 
new opinions; but fair means not prevailing, More made him 
b% whipt in his own presence, and after that sent him to the 
Tower, where he looked on and saw him put to the rack; at 
last he was burnt in Smithfield.” “ There were also some 
others burnt,” says Burnet, “ a little before this time, of 
whom a particular account could not be recovered by Fox, 
with all his industry. But with Bainham, More’s persecu¬ 
tions ended, for soon after he laid down the great seal, which 

. set the poor preachers at ease.” Such are the words of 
Burnet. 

* The lectures that you are now listening to, on the Refoma- 
tion, were drawn up by me more tlian twenty years ago. 
Lately there has been published a Life of Sir Thomas More 
by Sir James Mackintosh ; it is very consoling to think that 
Sir James has been able to rescue the fame of More from any 
charge of positive cruelty, and even from materially forgetting 
the sentiments of mercy and justice, which nature and reflec¬ 
tion had implanted in his bosom. More says positively, in his 
Apology, “of all that ever came in my hand for heresy, as 
help me God, never had any of them any stripe or stroke 
given them, so much as a fillip on the forehead .and again, 
“ that he never did examine any with torments.” The date of 
the work in which More denies the chaise was 1633, “ after 
he had given over the office of Lord Chancellor,” and was in 
daily expectation of being committed to the Tower. The 
book is entitled the Apology of Sir Thomas More. Defence¬ 
less and obnoxious as he was, no one disputed its truth. 
Fox was the first who, thirty years afterwards, ventured to 
oppose it in statements which we know to be in some respects 
inaccurate. His charges are copied by Burnet, and with 
considerable hesitation by Strype. Burnet could never have 
seen Sir Thomas More’s Apology. As More died to maintain 
his veracity, his assertion must be believed. 

Of all the reformers the most exemplary for the mildness 
of his temperament was Melancthon; yet Melancthon could! 
approve and Justify the conduct of Calvin in his atrocious 
punishment of Servetus. 

What man, all his difficulties considered, more estimable, 
at least what man less fitted by nature for intolerance, than 
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Cranmer? yet when Joan of Kent had pronounced some 
opinion, which was Judged heretical, concerning the mystery 
of the Incarnation, she was by the sentence of a commissiod, 
where Cranmer presided, adjudged a heretic, and “ delivered 
over, as it was called, to the secular powerthat is, sent to 
be murdered at the stake by fire. 

The youth of the king, Edward VI., had not as yet ad¬ 
mitted of a sufficient progress in the doctrines of intolerance. 
He could not be prevailed on to sign the warrant. “ He 
thought it,” says die historian, " a piece of cruelty too like 
that which they had condemned in Papists, to bum any for 
their consciences.” Cranmer was employed to reason away," 
if possible, the sentiments of mercy and justice. He argued 
and refined, and produced his authorities; “ but his reasons,” 
says Burnet, “ did rather silence than satisfy the young king, 
who still thought it a hard thing (as in truth it was) to pro¬ 
ceed so severely in such cases; so he set his hand to the 
warrant with tears in his eyes, saying to Cranmer that if he 
did wrung, since it was in submission to his authority, he 
should answer for it to God.” The archbishop paused; he 
might well pause. Some effect had been produced by the 
humane terror and artless sensibility of his youthful sove¬ 
reign, and the horror of the scene that was to ensue had been 
presented, to the imagination at least, if not to the understand¬ 
ing of Cranmer. The sentence was delayed, was suspended 
for a year; but was at last executed. 

It is surely remarkable that under such favourable circum¬ 
stances the principles of toleration seem never to have occurred 
either to Cranmer or to Ridley. They sent for the unfortunate 
woman immediately after the conference with the king, not to 
dismiss her with their advice, but to persuade her to recant; 
to save her, if possible, from being the proper object, as they 
conceived, of their punishment. Their humanity tnd good 
sense, for they possessed both, could see no further into this 
subject; and as the woman was not lels attached to what she 
thought the truth, than they were themselves, it is probable 
that they conceived there was no alternative but to put her to 
death. 

Two years after, one George Vanpare, being accused for 
some heretical opinion concerning another of the mysteries. 
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was condemned in the same manner, and burnt in Smith- 
field. 

‘ The Papists observed, says the historian, that the reformers 
were only against burning when they were in fear of it them¬ 
selves. Cranmer was said by them to have consented both 
to the death of Lambert and Anne Askew. These instances 
were appealed to in Queen Mary’s time to justify a retaliation 
of persecution ; to justify a repetition of proceedings that are 
as degrading for their stupidity as they are horrible for their 
cruelty. It is even contended, though unnecessarily^ that 
Edward VI. was himselfthinkingonlyof the eternal happiness 
of the unhappy woman who was to be burnt, which he thought 
would be endangered if she died a heretic; and that he was 
not thinking of her earthly sufferings. But if so, if even his 
gentle and youthful nature could be insensible to the claims 
of humanity in its practical application to this life, how much 
stronger is the general reasoning now insisted upon. 

, Now, to forget for a moment all the pages of ecclesiastical 
history; to mention neither the persecutions of the Christians 
by the Heathens, nor of the Christians hy each other; not to 
anticipate what remains yet to be told of Philip II. and 
Catherine de Medicis, or of minor instances of persecution, 
such as the deprivation of benefices, and the imprisonment 
and exile of each sect in its turn, let the student pause and 
meditate on the nature of such men as have been mentioned. 
Pliny, Louis (X. (before the Reformation), Melancthon and 
Cranmer, and Ridley (after the Reformation). If there be 
any characters in history that in every other respect but 
this of intolerance are the ornaments of their nature, they are 
these. If these are not favourable specimens of mankind, 
none can be found: vigorous in their understandings, culti¬ 
vated in their minds, gentle in their nature, conversant with 
the world and its business, refined and pure and perfect, 
as far as in this sublunary state perfection can be found. 
These are certainly most awful lessons. 

I cannot enter into any discussion of the different degrees 
of intolerance which different sects have exhibited. It is 
possible, it might be naturally expected, that the Protestant 
would be less deeply criminal than the Roman Catholic, or 
rather the Papist; but I cannot now stay to appreciate this 
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relative ciiminaiity, or point out its causes. I speak of the 
guilt of all^ of mankind, of human nature, of the inherent 
.intolerance of the human heart, be the bosom in which it 
beats, of whatever character or description. Pagan or Chris¬ 
tian, Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

Much improvement has no doubt takeivplace in society on 
this momentous subject; much, since the first breaking out 
of the Reformation. 

As in the solitude of the Prophet Elijah, the Lord passed 
by and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, but 
he was not in the wind; and after the wind an earthquake, 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the earth¬ 
quake a fire, but the lord was not in the fire; and after the 
fire a still small voice, and the Lord was in that voice; so in 
the solitude of the human mind, from the moment that the 
spirit of religious inquiry hud reached it, and the Lord had 
passed by, the visitations of intolerance have succeeded, and 
there has been the dispute of the polemic, and the embattled 
field of the warrior, and the stake of the persecutor, the wind 
and the earthquake and the fire, and the Lord was nut in 
these-; and at last the mild and benevolent precepts of the 
gospel, the still small voice, has been slowly heard, and it 
is perceived that the Lord is in that voice. Blessed be the 
God of mercy, that thus far an advancement in religion, a 
new reformation, has been at lengtli accomplished! It is 
no longer supposed that to persecute is to plapse God; the 
rights of conscience - are acknowledged at least, and there 
is here some hope and some victory over the powers of dark¬ 
ness. 

The misfortune still is, that men honour the doctrines of 
toleration with their lips, while they seem not aware that 
their heart is far from them. The principles of intolerance, 
that is, the principles of their nature, still maintain their 
hold, though they may be awed and tamed and civilized, and 
reduced to assume forms less frightful and destructive in 
these later ages. 

Uncharitable insinuations, mutual accusations, mutual con¬ 
tempt and ignorance of the arguments and tenets of each 
other, these in both the superior and inferior sects, have 
supplied the place of the virulence and fury of earlier times; 
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and lyinecessary excTuaions, penal laws, and civil disabilities, 
are now the milder representatives of their horrible predeces¬ 
sors, the dungeon and the stake. 

These paragraphs were written twenty years ago, and a 
most important amelioration of the situation of inferior sects 
has been since accomplished. 

I must now recur to the second observation which I pro¬ 
posed to your consideration. It was this, not only that dis¬ 
putes would necessarily arise from the particular constitution 
of the human mind, but that from the very nature of the 
evidence on which points of doctrine must necessarily rest, 
they never could be expected to appear exactly terminated; 
that this evidence could never, as in mathematical subjects, 
be demonstrative; that it might be fitted to convince a can¬ 
did inquirer after truth, but could never bear down the mind 
and insuperably extort conviction. The history of the Refor¬ 
mation, like all prior ecclesiastical history, confirms this 
remark. 

No efforts of princes or divines could ever produce an 
uniformity of religion. The contrariety of opinion even be¬ 
tween Luther and Zuinglius, the great Swiss reformer, was 
found irremediable. In vain were these venerable men (surely, 
no ordinary inquirers after truth) brought together to accom¬ 
modate their differences, and accompanied by the most emi¬ 
nent of their followers. “ After a conference of four days, 
their dissensipns,” says Mosheim, “ concerning the manner of 
Christ's presence in the eucharist still remained, nor could 
either of the contending parties be persuaded to abandon or 
even to modify their opinion of the matter.”—Mosh. (vol. iv. 
p. 76.) “The real fact was, that Luther even hazarded (as 
far as human conduct could hazard) the success of the Refor¬ 
mation itself, because he could not be brought to comprehend 
within the general confederacy the followers of Zuinglius and 
Bucer.”—(Vol. iv. p. 98). Again,—At the diet of Augsburg, 
the Reformers exhibited the articles of their faith, to which 
the Romanists replied. “ Various conferences,” says Mosheim, 
“ were held between persons of eminence, piety, and learning; 
nothing was omitted that might have the least tendency to 
calm the animosity, heal the divisions, and unite the hearts of 
the contending parties, but all to no purpose, since the differ- 
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ence,” says the historian, “ between their opinions w^s too 
considerable and of too much importance to admit of a recon¬ 
ciliation.”—(Vol. ;v. p. 96). 

It is possible that the difference might be considerable and 
important, as the historian here describes, but the result would 
hare been the same had it been otherwise. 

Again,—^The Emperor Charles V. published a system, called 
the Interim, which be fondly imagined, as being a medium 
between the two parties, might be acceded to by both. 

The pope was surprised that a man who knew the world 
like Charles, should indulge for a moment so rain a delusion; 
and obserred, that it was unnecessary to disturb himself 
about the success of a project, which, not belonging to any 
party, would be neglected by all, and soon forgotten: and 
such indeed was the ercnt. 

Again,—"At a conference at Worms, between persons of 
learning and piety, Eccius and the excellent Melancthon (rol. 
ir. p. 107) disputed during the space of three days; but this 
conference,” says Mosheim, “ produced no other effect than 
a reference to a general council.” 

The student, as he peruses the roludes of Mosheim on the 
progress of the Reformation through different countries, will 
see>instances like these, only multiplied as he proceeds; and 
it will be natural for him to conclude that a fate not very 
dissimilar will attend the efforts of learned men, whenever 
they are employed, not in contending, as were the first 
reformers, for the opening of the Bible and the freedom of 
religious opinion, but for the particular doctrines by which 
their sects and churches are distinguished. An unprejudiced 
inquirer may be convinced by their reasonings, but their 
reasonings will be lost upon each other. The celebrated 
History of the Council of Trent, by Father Paul, may be 
referred to; the book is now chiefly valuable on this, very 
account. Let the student open it wherever he chooses, let 
him consider the nature of such subjects, and the nature of 
the human mind; the abstruseness of the one, and the man¬ 
ner in which the operations of the other are always prompted, 
or at least modified by the influence of the feelings; and he 
will tfien no longer, like the vulgar, stand amazed to see that 
the learned and the wise can dispute so much and decide so 
little. 
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My third observation was, that it might be expected that 
the disputes of mankind would immediately involve them in 
the most inextricable labyrinths of metaphysical subtlety, and 
that most serious evils must inevitably be the consequence. 

Before the time of the Reformation, the religious animosities 
of mankind had always turned on speculative points of doc¬ 
trine ; they did so afterwards. 

The first reformers had scarcely attacked with success such 
doctrines and corruptions of the church of Rome as were more 
fir less destructive of morality and real religion, but they 
plunged into discussions of the most mysterious and impene¬ 
trable nature. This will be but too obvious to those who read 
even the history of the Reformation ; it will be only the more 
obvious to those who make themselves acquainted with the 
theological writings of the reformers. 

The celebrated book written by Father Paul, the History of 
the Council of Trent, may be again referred to: it may serve 
as a geneml specimen of this part of.the subject. It may not 
be possible to read the whole of it, but of the eight books 
which constitute the work, the second more particularly, and 
the latter part of the eighth, should at least be read. Obser¬ 
vation should be made on tjie nature of those Protestant 
tenets, which were drawn out for examination, or rather, for 
condemnation by the Roman Catholic Fathers. Their ab¬ 
struse nature will be very apparent, and the reader cannot 
but be reminded of the controversial discussions that he has 
before seen in ecclesiastical history. 

The tendency, therefore, of theological inquiries and dis¬ 
quisitions, to run into the speculations of metaphysical divinity, 
is thus visible, both before arid after the Reformation, and 
may now be considered as quite a characteristic of the human 
mind. 

I observed, too, that disputes of this nature were not the 
more likely, on account of their real difficulty, to be treated 
with calmness and pronounced upon with hesitation; but that 
the contrary would be the event; and that these very points 
of difficulty were those for which men would aontend with 
the greater fury, and on which they would decide wjjth the 
more ready dogmatism. 

Now, on looking a\ the history of the Reformation, abun¬ 
dant evidence will be found to substantiate this assertion. 
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By whatever mysterious abstractions, by whatever contro¬ 
versial subtleties, by whatever unaccountable observances and 
ceremonies the faith of any sect was distinguished, followers 
were never wanting to glory in those particular characteristics 
of discipline or doctrine; for the sake of them, to submit to 
any privations, to march to battle, to languish in imprisonment, 
or to expire in the flames. 

The great orator of Rome was compelled to sigh over the 
inanity of all human contentions. Something of a similar 
sentiment may, perhaps, pass across the mind, when we sur¬ 
vey the volumes of the Council of Trent; the monument of 
the unavailing warfare of the learning and ability of the 
times; but we may sigh more deeply when we consider, that 
among the thousands and the ten thousands, that suffered 
persecution and death, most of them were guilty only of some 
supposed error in speculative doctrine; of taking the literal, 
or flgurative sense, of some pas.sages in Scripture ; ox inter¬ 
preting a text in a manner different from its accepted sense; 
or of drawing, from a comparison of several texts, a different 
conclusion from that which they were understood to warrant. 
The real presence, in the Eucharist, for instance, was the 
great point on which the lives of men depended. The student 
should by all means, turn to Fox’s Book of Martyrs; let 
him look at the doctrines for the afiirmation, or denial of 
which men, and even women, were thrown into the flames.; 
particularly let him look at the disputation held before 
• Henry VIII.; and again by Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, at 
Oxford: he will see, and if he is inexperienced in such sub¬ 
jects, he will see with astonishment, the preposterous manner 
in which logic and metaphysics were made the ceremonies 
that preceded the execution and agonies of these eminent 
martyrs. Let him consider, again, what were the reasons for 
which Cranmer himself had before tied his victims to the 
stake. 

I do not detail the points upn which the prelate disputed, 
or the reasons for which he put an unhappy woman, and an 
inoffensive foreigner to death. They are to be found, the 
first in Fox, the second in Burnet. I cannot detail to you 
particulars of this nature. 

Indeed, one of the difficulties I encounter at this moment. 
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and in many other parts of this lecture, is the impropriety of 
quoting, in any manner, however concise, any portion of the 
records, or books, to which I allude. The reason is this:— 
In the course of such transactions, as I.have to mention, the 
most mysterious terms of our religion were brought forward, 
examined, analyzed, and made the subjects of the most subtle 
and perplexing disquisitions and disputes. This was, indeed, 
the very manner in which the piety of our ancestors unfortu¬ 
nately displayed itself during these singular ages. A due 
sense of religion with us, takes a different, and surely a more 
reasonable direction; and the awful reserve which it prescribes, 
in every public allusion to such sacred subjects, and to the 
mysteries of our faith, the Incarnation for instance, it can be 
no wish of mine, even for a moment, or however innocently, 
to violate or offend. But to return. Men, it will be said, 
are not now tormented, or deprived of life, for metaphysical 
distinctions in divinity. It may be so: we shall, however, do 
well to note, as I have before observed, what the nature of the 
human mind really is. Thus much may be certainly affirmed,* 
that there never was, and there never will be, a time, when the 
multitude will not suppose that all these questions are per¬ 
fectly intelligible. The real and matured scholar, indeed, may 
hesitate, while he assents to particular points, but the multi¬ 
tude have no difficulties; the mazes which look intricate and 
dark to the man of sense and learning, are to them without a 
thorn, and even arrayed in all tlie sunshine of heaven. 

Such was, indeed, the spectacle sometimes displayed during 
the progress, and long after and before the Reformation. 
Erasmus might distinguish aud refine, the excellent Chilling- 
worth might debate and decide, decide and debate again, 
and lose and disquiet himself in the shifting and uncertain 
shadows of his learning. St. Augustin might confess with 
what labour, with what sighs, the truth could be at last 
elicited. N« such unintelligible embarrassments disquieted 
the vulgar, or men who were like the vulgar ; to be dogmatic 
it was only necessary then, as it is now, to be sufficiently 
ignorant or unfeeling; and Europe every where exhibited a 
proof, which will on every occasion be repeated, that the 
mass of mankind, though they understand not the controver¬ 
sies of theologians, can easily be inflamed about them, can 
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readily seize upon badges of distinction, and invent terms of 
reproach for the purposes of mutual hostility; find no diffi¬ 
culty in associating with their own vindictive passions, the 
cause of the Most High; and in this frightful state of pre¬ 
sumption and blindness, stand prepared for any outrage that 
can be proposed to them, and bid defiance alike to every 
expostulation of reason, and precept of religion. 

It is on these accounts that the statesmen of the world are 
always so justly alarmed, when they foresee the interference 
of the religious principle in the concerns, over which they 
preside; and the true Christian is more than ever compelled 
to examine the religious spirit, and the practical precepts of 
any denomination of Christians, By the great criterion, of 
their consistence with morality; and if he once discerns that 
this spirit, and these precepts, oppose themselves to our 
moral feelings, to that great religion which the Almighty has, 
from the first, written upon the hearts of all men, that great 
original code of mercy and justice, to which our Saviour him¬ 
self so constantly appeals in his parables and discourses ; if 
he once discovers that there are any speculative, or practical 
conclusions, which clash with these great laws of the Moral 
Governor of the world, such conclusions will need with him 
no further refutation: he will be at no loss to determine from 
their very nature, that they must be derived from some mis¬ 
apprehension, or some exaggeration. Or some exclusive con- 
^ sideration of particular passages in Scripture, and that, 
assuredly, they are not sanctioned by the authority of reve¬ 
lation. 

I have in my lecture of yesterday, next observed, that 
great evils were to be expected from the mixture that would 
necessarily take place, of the politics of the world with the 
more spiritual concerns of the religious principle; and more 
particularly, that the question of the ecclesiastical patronage 
could not fail to produce the most afflicting aninosities, and 
irremediable confusion. 

These observations will be found but too well illustrated by 
those parts of the history of Europe, which we are next to 
advert to. To prove the truth of them, would be to relate 
the transactions which you are now immediately to read. 
The civil and religious wars in France, the wars in Qermany, 
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down to the peace of Westphalia, the wars in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and even in our own island; everywhere you will see 
the ordinary motives of contest and ambition, acting and re¬ 
acted upon, by the religious principle, and all the more 
theoretical causes for contention and rage, continually exas¬ 
perated and perpetuated by the more practical considerations 
of the disposal of the ecclesiastical revenues. 

I need ngt farther insist on this point ; the history will 
show you, what you may already easily conceive. 

I am now arrived at the last of the observations which 
I proposed to your consideration—^That to compensate for 
these evils, particular benefits might probably result to man¬ 
kind from the rise and progress of the Reformation. 

On recurring to the history, and to the facts, these benefits 
will 'be found such as might have been expected ; such as 
have been already described as likely to ensue. The Bible 
was opened; those particular pretensions and doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which were so destructive of the 
morality and religion of mankind, were successfully com¬ 
bated ; the chain of authority was broken, and the appeal 
was transferred, from popes and general councils, to the 
Scriptures themselves. ^ 

Such were the immediate, the invaluable blessings that 
resulted. But a distinction is now to be made between those 
good effects that more immediately, and those that more 
remotely followed the Reformation; between those that Luther 
and the first reformers meant to produce, and saw produced, 
and those which they did not see, and might not perhaps 
mean to produce. 

Now the first we have already mentioned—the opening of 
the Bible—the establishment of a purer faith. We must 
therefore next advert to the latter. The first reformers, while 
they were struggling to deliver themselves and mankind from 
the authority, of the chureh of Rome, asserted the right of 
private judgment. 

When this emancipation from the authority of the pope 
was once effected, it was natural for them to lay down, in 
their turn, what they believed to be the doctrines of religious 
truth. It was natural for them to conceive, that those who 
opposed their new creeds, so evidently deduced as they 
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thought, from the sacred Scriptures, misused, and dangerously 
misused, that right of private judgment which had thus been 
procured. ' It was natural for them to call for the interpo¬ 
sition of legislative authority, for the assistance of the secular 
arm, and to endeavour to become, in their turn, a new church 
of Rome; though certainly very distinguishable in religious 
doctrine, and in moral practice. 

But when the right of private judgment had ]^en, by the 
reformers, once happily exerted, it was in vain to prescribe 
limits to its activity. A spirit of inquiry had arisen, and who 
was to stay its progress? Wlio was to define the boundaries 
within which the human heart was to hope and fear—within 
which the human understanding was to doubt and discover? 
The earthly means by which this second emancipation of the 
human mind was effected, this second emancipation Which 
the first reformers did not mean to produce, are sufficiently 
evident. They were found in the revival of learning aud the 
invention of printing: these secured the victory that had 
been obtained over the Roman see. The reformers had every 
where encouraged the study of the Greek language, and the 
meaning of the texts of the New Testament was thus brought 
within the comprehension of the more intelligent part of 
society. Men of education (though laymen) could no longer 
distinguish between themselves and their spiritual teachers. 
With the same longings after immortality, the same terrors of 
the future, the same revelation proposed to them, and the 
means of interpreting its doctrines and its precepts now 
common to both, no further distinction remained between 
them—between the laymen and the priest—none but that 
of superiority of learning in the clerical character, or greater 
purity of manners; no further spiritual influence but such as 
did and ought to belong to more regular and extensive eru¬ 
dition, and more settled and anxious piety. 

The action and reaction of this freedom of private judgment 
has been productive of the most salutary consequences both 
to the clergy and the laity. The two characters have been 
more assimilated to each other, materially to the benefit of 
both. This is that silent and still more important reformation 
which slowly succeeded to the more visible and to the im¬ 
portant reformation in the days of Luther, of Calvin, and of 
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Cranmer; and it is not the less real because it may or may 
not stand acknowledged in the creeds or legislative acts of 
the dill'eient churches or states of Christendom. 

But the same freedom of the mind which had been success¬ 
fully asserted by the reformers in religious subjects, extended 
itself afterwards to every department of human in([uiry. The 
nature and dilferent jnovinces of civil and ecclesiastical power 
were examined and ascertained; and the temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns of mankind were delivered from their long 
and injurious bondage. 

The world of science too was now thrown o|)en, and men 
had no longer to be ckccked in their curiosity or debarred the 
exercise of their natural faculties, while investigating the laws 
of nature, by the terrors of the Inquisition or the disappro¬ 
bation of their temporal and spiritual rulers. The same right 
of private judgment came at length to be exercised on the 
more abstruse subjects of sjx^culativc inquiry, on the original 
principles of metaphysics and morals, liven the evidences of 
religion itself became subjects of discussion, and they who 
ha'd not the nuains of investigating truth themselves, the illi¬ 
terate and the busy, might be consoled by perceiving that 
such means were amply in the possession of others, and that 
belief in authority might now be reasonable^ when no autho¬ 
rity was evidently acknowledged but the authority of truth. 

Lastly, it must be observed, that although the religious 
principle mingled itself most unhappily with the temporal 
jrolitics of Jturope, its interference was in some respects pro¬ 
ductive of the most permammt and beneficial effects. The 
reformers, through all their dilferent varieties of opinion, were 
necessarily (till they became themselves the established sect) 
the friends of religious liberty. But with the rights of reli¬ 
gious liberty, the rights of civil liberty were naturallv con¬ 
nected ; the cause, therefore, of civil freedom was always the 
cause of the reformers; a cause most dear to them while they 
were the inferior sect, and mo.'-e congenial to them, whenever 
they became the supcrioi’. 

It is not easy to estimate the salutary influence that came 
thus to operate upon the different constitutions of civil polity 
in Europe, particularly in our own island. It is not too much 
to say, that had it not been for this animating spark, the civil 
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rights of mankind, on the decline of the feudal system, would 
have expired under the increasing power which the sovereign 
at that critical period every where obtained. 

The Reformation, when considered, as it ought to be, in all 
these points of view, may be reasonably represented as one of 
the greatest events, or rather as the greatest event, in modern 
history. To the Reformation we owe, not only the destruction 
of the temporal and spiritual thraldom of the papacy, the 
great evil with which Europe had to straggle, but to the Re¬ 
formation we may be said to owe all the improvements which 
afterwards took place, not only in religion, but in legislation, 
in science, and in our knowledge of the faculties and opera¬ 
tions of the human mind; in other words, all that can distin¬ 
guish the most enlightened from the darkest periods of human 
society. 

I must now proceed to mention such books and treatises as 
may, I think, be sufficient to give proper information with 
respect to this memorable struggle for the purity of religion 
and the freedom of the human mind. But I must observe, in 
the first place, that on the subject of the Reformation, above 
all others, it is not for me to offer any limits to the ardour of 
the student or the extent of his inquiries. Endeavouring, 
however as usual, to make what I recommend, as practicable 
as possible, and to mention as few, not as many books, as the 
subject admits of, I am inclined to propose to the student to 
read the history of the Reformation, first, in Robertson’s 
Charles V. ; next, the history of Charles V. in Cox’s Austria ; 
next, that of the Reformation in Mr. Roscoe’s Leo X .; and, 
lastly, the same subject in the fifty-fourth chapter of Gibbon, 
After these have been considered, I would have him turn to 
Mosheim, and read the introduction and first four chapters 
that relate to the Reformation in the fourth volume of our 
English edition. He may then begin at the second part, and 
read the history Of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches; 
turning afterwards to the first part to consider, more particu¬ 
larly at the close of it, the history of the Romish church. 

He will then, I conceive, have a very adequate idea of the 
causes that led to the first rise of the Reformation, of the 
events that attended its progress, and of its consequences; nor 
is the course of reading thus proposed long. 
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Each of the writers mentioned have their separate and 
different merits, and you will find the original authors referred 
to, and all the respectable writers on the subject mentioned, 
if you choose to weigh the merits of the modern historians 
I have recommended, or of those who were themselves actors 
in these memorable scenes. 

In the general subject of the Reformation there are three 
great divisions. The causes which led to it; the events that 
attended its progress; the consequences which resulted from 
it. I do not detain you with commenting here upon to[)ics 
which you will find regularly considered in the writers I have 
referred to. But the last is the most extensive. Effects have 
been produced so many and so important upon the morals 
and the manners, upon the arts, literature, sciences, know¬ 
ledge, religion, and politics of liurope, that properly to display 
them, would require a work exclusively aiipropriated to the 
subject, and for which no ability or information would be 
entirely adequate. Some notion of the nature of such a subject 
may be formed not only fiom the writings I have mentioned, 
but more particularly from a work which 1 may now mention, 
the Prize Essay of Mr. Villars, on the Spirit and Influence of 
the Reformation by Luther. Tire reader will find the author 
a man of talents, and soon perceive that he is a Frenchman. 
The essay is written, as might be expected, not in a manner 
sufliciently composed and modest, but from the midst of 
those imposing views and sweeping assertions which are so 
grateful to French authors, wlien they write exclusively on 
any particular subject, and hieh are so justly troublesome 
and embarrassing to the moi e natural mind of an English 
reader, some rational views may be after all selected, and the 
student will on the whole find his mind, by the perusal of the 
essay, enlarged and enriched, and far better enabled to form 
his own judgment than before. Mr. Villurs lays down the 
happy effects of the Reformation on the progress of know¬ 
ledge and the liberty of thought, in the most unqualified 
manner, and he may be compared in these points with some 
of our own English writers. Gibbon and Roscoe, whom I have 
mentioned, and who think very differently on this particular 
part of the subjeet. The great divisions of the essay are, 
the influence of the Reformation, 1st, on the political situation 
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of the states of Europe; and 2dly, on the progress of know¬ 
ledge. 

Tile first will, 1 think, be found of most value. There is a 
good life of Luther prefixed, borrowed from Robertson and 
others, and an appendix which contains a sketch of ecclesias¬ 
tical history, and which, as a sketch, seems able, and on the 
whole may not be without its use. The section which treats 
of Reformations in general is the worst part of the wliolc, 
I sec in Mr. Ilallam’s last work that he does not think Villars 
an original inquirer 

Thus much for the history xif the Reformation in general, 
and here 1 might close all further disquisition on these 
objects of oar inquiry. Rut an English student will naturally 
turn with more peculiar interest to the fortunes of the Refor¬ 
mation in his own country; and I must therefore say a few 
words before I conclude my lecture on this more particular 
portion of the general subject. 

The student must, in the first place, have been much 
pleased, when he was considering the causes of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Robertson and other writers, to observe .the striking 
merits of his countryman, John Wickliffc. He will find an 
account of him in Henry’s History of England; in Neal’s 
History of the Puritans; in Fox’s Rook of Martyrs; and in 
the third volume of Mosheim; where he will see a reference 
given to a more comjilcte and regular history of his life; 
lastly in Milner’s Church History. Nothing can be more 
creditable to any man, than to anticipate the discoveries of a 
subsequent age, to be already as enlightened as those who 
live a century and a half afterwards. Such was the exalted 
merit of Wickliffc; the reformers seem in no respect to have 
surpassed, many not to have equalled him. What is still 
more extraordinary is, that he was allowed to die as peaceably 
as if he had not teen wiser than the rest of the world. The 
student may now turn to the History of the Reformation, as 
given by Mr. Hume. 

It is always' desirable to consider a subject in as simple a 
form as possible; and on this account I would recommend 
you to pause at the end of his reign of Elizabeth or James; 
for the materials afforded for your reflection in the subsequent 
reigns will remain the same, only exhibited to your view in 
colours still more striking. 
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Turning to the account, which now reniaiiis in Mr. Hiimc's 
work after Iiis last corrections and omissions (for those who 
wrote against liim wrote against passages which you will now 
not find), I have the following observations to submit to your 
reflection. 

The cause of the reformers, in their first struggle with the 
church of Rome, which I distinguish from their subsequent 
contests with each other, was the cause of truth, of religion, 
and of all the best interests of society. Now, the proper and 
just and natural influence of so sacred a cause on the human 
mind is not duly observed or properly respected by Mr. Hume, 
and the student must not suffer himself to be insensibly led 
into so striking an injustice to such virtuous men, and into so 
thoughtless an indift'erence to such sacred principles. It would 
not be fair to try Mr. llumc by a single sentence which may 
have been inconsiderately written, but the reader may proceed 
through all the causes of tin? progress of the Rcfbrinution 
which are mentioned in this part of his history, and he will see 
those that are secondary and those that are not creditable to 
the reformers chiefly and indeed alone insisted iqion. It is not 
that causes arc mentioned that did not operate, but that the 
natural and just elTicacy and influence of truth and religious 
inquiry, when opposed to the gross doctriiies and abuses of 
the papacy, are overlooked. The fault here is considerably 
analogous to the fault committed by Mr. Gibbon in his fifteenth 
and si.xteenth chaiiters, with respect to the propagation of 
Christianity. He produces and dwells upon every cause but 
the main and the right one; that on which the rest depended. 

Again,—Objections that belong to some of the refbrnicrs 
are transferreci to all, and made characteristic of the whole 
cause. 

In all questions, civil as well as religious, there is no species 
of injustice against which the student should be so much on 
his guard as this. None is so common; good and wise men 
are continually made to answer for the bad principles and bad 
conduct of others, with whom they indeed agree, but agree 
only as to certain points. It is often the ungenerous artdice 
of their opponents, and always the custom of (he vulgar, to 
confound these distinctions, however real. 

Again,—Improper motives arc sometimes imputed to the 
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reformers. Our nature is made up, as it is well known, 
of various ingredients; our best principles readily associating 
with, and often assisted by motives not the most dignified. 
But it is not philosophical, neither is it a part friendly to 
mankind, to rob our virtues of their due share in those actions 
which they so emtribute to produce, if they do not entirely 
produce. A species of injustice like this, is one of the chief 
fallacies in the works of Rochefoucault, Mandeville, and the 
licentious moralists. 

Again,—^The people are represented by Mr. Hume as 
passive with respect to religion, and as ready to receive any 
form or description of it. But the student is not from thence 
to conclude, as too many have done, that this is an argument 
against all religion. True religion as well as false religion 
may he taken upon authority. The original question of the 
truth or falsehood of a religion remains the same. 

An argument indeed may he hence adduced for the freedom 
of religious inquiiy, that the people may see that others 
inquire, though they cannot; but this is the proper conclusion, 
not an indiscriminate conclusion against all religion whatever. 

Lastly, there is through the whole of Mr. Hume’s recital 
a certain air of carelessness with respect to religion, and a 
readiness to represent all warmth on the subject, even in 
these very peculiar times, as fanaticism. Mr. Hume’s opinions 
in religion arc well known, and all this might have been 
expeeted. You will therefore take into your account these 
particular opinions. Assuredly Mr. Hume, as an historian, 
should not have taken his own view of the question of religion 
for granted, and should not have confounded the warmth of 
men, when opposed to the abuses of religion, with their fury 
when encountering each other; when contending not for the 
opening of the Bible, but for some speculative point in divi¬ 
nity, or when persecuting each other on account of some 
vestment or ceremony, in itself of no importance. 

When these cautions have been premised, I am not aware 
that you can be otherwise than materially instructed by the 
penetrating remarks of this historian on the effects of the 
religious principle during these singular times. No man 
should turn entirely away from the criticisms even of his 
enemy. The most religious man may Ire taught lessons by 
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some of the comments of this powerful writer; and the more 
blind tenets of the Papists on the one hand, and the more 
fantastic whims of the Puritans on the other, whenever they 
appear, may surely be surrendered to his mercy. 

Along with Hume, I would recommend Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation; no cautions need be suggested before the 
perusal of the laborious work of this impartial and liberal 
churchman, an ornament to his order, and who deserved the 
name of Christian. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs should be looked at. It is indeed 
in itself a long and dreadful history of the intolerance of the 
human mind, and at the same time of the astonishing con¬ 
stancy of the human mind; that is, it is at once a monument 
of its lowest debasement and its highest elevation. 

The volumes of Fox are also every where descriptive of the 
manners and opinions of the different ages through which the 
author proceeds. 

The transactions relating to Anne Askew; the disputations 
of Lambert before Henry VIII.; of Latimer, Ridley, and 
Cramner at Oxford; with the examinations and sufferings 
of these eminent martyrs, should be thoroughly read, and may 
serve as specimens of such atrocious, and at first siglit, sncli 
astonishing scenes. 

Fox may be always consulted when tlie enormities of the 
Papists are to be sought for. 

'Those of the Protestants may be collected from Burnet, or 
rather may be seen in Neal’s History of the Puritans, and in 
Dodd’s Church History; and of Dodd you will sec an account 
in Chalmers’s Biographia Britannica. He did not put his 
name to his work. 

I have placed in a note book on the table some particulars, 
which though not necessary for a Roman Catholic audience, 
may not be without their edification to an audience of Protes¬ 
tants, and of members of the Church of England. 

In Dr. Lingard’s History we may consider ourselves as now 
receiving what we have never before had—a statement of 
the case of the Roman Catholics, by one of their own body, 
at a proper distance of time from the events. 

The account which is given by Dr. Robertson of the Refor¬ 
mation in Scotland must be considered; it is not only valuable 
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as describing tlie rise and progress of the Reformation in 
a part of our own island, but it is enriclied by many reason¬ 
able observations on tlie Rcforniation, and on relbinieis in 
general. 

Robertson must be coinpiiied with Tliniie; some difl’eience 
may be observed in tlieir accounts. Hume certainly intciided 
to make the rcformei s of Scotland odious and ridiculous. 

He bad great powers of exciting sentiments of ibis kind on 
whatever oeciision he pleased; and he has certainly succeeded 
in the instance bolbre ns. It is quite necessary, therefore, 
that a very vabudilc book, lately published by Dr. M'Cric, 
should be read. His life of Knox will correct our present 
notions in matiy iinpoitant points. Knox does not seem to 
have been altogcthei' the leroeious, unfeeling barbarian tlnil 
we suppose, though he was most vehement, and on the 
subject of Poptiry most intolcjant. He was, however, much 
the same in nature and merit with many of the great refbrniers 
of Hngland and of the Continent, and had greater influence 
here as well as in Scotland, and was from the first a more 
important person than the general reader is aware of. 

It is very desirable that along with Mr. Hume’s history 
some work like this of Dr. M'Crie should be well meditated. 
For the situation of Kurope at the breaking out of the 
Reformation should be known: what Popery was, and what, 
its tenets and ceremonies; in short, what was the battle— 
according to a favourite image of Knox—what was the battle 
which the reformers had to fight; and what was the piety, 
what the invincible confidence in the cause of truth, with 
which these first reformers, these great representatives of 
some of the highest ^qualities of the human character, were 
animated; no book will serve this purpose better than this 
Life of Knox by Dr. M'Cric. 

Some misrepresentations in Mr. Hume’s account arc also 
pointed out, sufficient to shew that this historian is not to be 
trusted when he has to describe the conduct of the professors 
of religion. 

It may be added, that the student will derive from the 
work a more favourable impression of the Presbyterian 
communion than he has hitherto in all probability enter¬ 
tained ; new impressions of this kind are valuable. Different 
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sects of Christians should know what are the more appro¬ 
priate merits as welt as faults of each otlier. They always 
content themselves with the latter—the faults. 

I must mention, before I conclude, the two last volumes of 
Oean Milner’s Ecclesiastical History; they are written, like 
the principal part of the work by his brother, upon a parti¬ 
cular system of doctrine.; but with this, as a lecturer of history, 
I have no coiicein. The reason for which it is necessary that 
I should recommend them to your attention is this, that they 
contain, particularly in the life of Luther, the best account 1 
know, of the more intellectual part of the history of the 
Ueformatioii; in other words, they contain the progress of the 
Reformation in Luther’s own mind ; a very curious subject. 

Such were the great talents and qualities of Luther, and 
such the situation of Europe at the time, that the Reformation 
in fact passed from the mind of the one into the mind of the 
other. 

I therefore consider these two volumes, particularly in the 
lives of Wicklitfe and Luther, as a most entertaining and 
valuable accession to our general stock of information, and- 
one that may be considered as accessible to every student. 

])r. Milner a|)pears to me too determined a panegyrist of 
Luther. This, however, may be for;;iveu him ; not to say 
that it becomes me to speak with dillidence, when I speak to 
differ from one, whom I know to have been so able, and whom 
f conceive to have been so diligent. 

Since these lectures were written many valuable and inte¬ 
resting works have ajipearcd; more than I can enumerate— 
Histories of the Reformation by Mr. Blunt and Mi-. Soame; 
different Lives of Erasmus and Luther; .Lives of Wickliffe, 
Cranmer, ami our eminent divines, by Mr. Lc Bas, a learned 
and powerful writer, and many learned treatises connected 
with the doctrines of our English church ; that is, with thfi 
Reformation. Among the rest some striking observations on 
Erasmus and Luther by Mr. Ilallam, in the first volume of 
his intended work on the Literature of Europe. 
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Calvin, in his letter to the protector Somerset, observes, after describing two 
sorts of troublesome people. Gospellers and Papists (probably), tluit botli tiic 
one and the other ought to have tlie sword drawn upon them. 

Alii ccrebrosi, sub Evangelii nomine; alii in superstitionibus antichrisli 
ita obduraverunt,” Ac. 

Of these he declares:— 

** Mercnturqiiidcm turn hi, turn illi, gladio ultorccoerceri, quern tibi tradidit 
Dominus.^'—Page 67 of Calvin's Epistles, Geneva Edit. 1575. 

See Collier's Churcli History, part ii. b. 4, page 284, edit. 1714. 

Bucer, writing to Calvin, says 

** At quomodo Serveto lerna: hxreseun et pertinacissimo homini parci 
potuerit, non video.”—Vide same edition of Calvin's Epistles, ])age 147. 


ir. 


Intolerance. Written in 1810. 

It is generally supposed timt it was only the bloody Queen Mary and Bishop 
Bonner who put people to death on account of their religious opinions; that 
the Protestants were incapable of such enormities. 

This is not so, and Protestants should know it. Many were put to death 
in the time of the brutal Henry VIII. But there were some even in the time 
of Edward VI., though not for Popery; more than one hundred and sixty of 
the Roman Catholic communion in the time of Elizabeth; sixteen or seventeen 
in the time of James I.j and more tlum twenty by the Presbyterians and 
Republicans. These are the facts. 

Arians and Anabaptists, for instance, were some of them actually burnt. 
Puritans and sectarians were, some of them, hanged, lliese seem insmnees 
of direct and distinct intolerance. 

But with regard to others, sanguinary penal laws were made, and Papists 
executed under them, on supposed principles of state necessity. It remains, 
then, to be considered how far this state necessity existed. 

Some of the particulars may be noted briefly hereafter, and they may serve 
to put good men on their guard against the workings of their own nature on 
all subjects connected with tlfeir religious opinions. But in the first place, 
in page 398 of Fuller's Churcli History, the text of King Edward's Diary is 
given. ** May 2nd, 1550.—Joan Bocher was burnt for holding that Christ 
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was not incarnate of tlie Virgin Maiy, being condemned the year before/’ &c. 
This is the text. 

Fuller himself writes a century afterwardsy and his comment is tins :— 
^^An obstinate heretic maintaining/’ &c. &c. with one or tuo 

Arians, were all who (and that justly) died in this king's reign, for their 
opinions.”—“And that justly!” says Fuller. 

In Ileylin’s Church llistoiy, pages 88 and 89, may be seen the particulars ' 
of this horrible transaction. Cranmer and llidley were unliappily distiii> 
guished in it. Tlie king was averse, and said Cranmer must be answerable 
to God if he (the king) signed the death vrarrant. 

George Paris vras burnt for Arianism on the 24th of April following, 
1551. 

A further reference may be made to cases, where no pl^ of state necessity 
could have been urged. Observe the conduct of Elizabeth and her advisers, 
or rather of Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry Vlll. 

In p. 549 of Collier’s History, volume ii., an account is given of the 
AnalKiptists taken from Stow; a conventicle had been discovered; twenty- 
seven seized, four were recovered, and brought to a recantation. The 
damnable and detestible heresies” wliich they recanted were these. 1. TIml 
Christ took not flesh of the substance of the blessed V'irgin Mary. 2. That 
infants bom of faithful parents ought to be rebuptized. .3. That no Chnstian 
man ought to be a magistrate, or bear the sword or ofllcc of authority. 4. Tluit 
it is not lawful fora Christian man to take an oath. 

Ten Dutchmen and one woman w’erc brought into the consistory at 
St. Paul’s, and condemned to the stake. The woman was recovered, and 
the governruent “was so merciful” as to banish the rest. This clemency 
giving encouragement, two of the same nation and heterodoxies were burnt 
in Smithfleld. Fox, the martyrologist, wrote a letter to the queen in their 
behalf, “to mitigate the rigour,” “ to change the punishment,” “ to res])ite the 
execution for a month or two, tliat learned men might bring them off their 
heresy.” A reprieve was granted; Fox’s expedient tried without success; 
and they were theiefore burnt. The above account is abridged and given in 
the words of Cpllicr. 

In Fuller’s Church History, to which be refers, Book IX., page 104, edit. 
1655, Fox’s letter is given; it does him the highest honour, all circumstances 
considered; it is temperate, conciliating, humane; in a word, it is Christian. 
He observes, “ Erroribus quidem ipsis nihil possit absurdius esse.” &c. “sed 
ita habet humans infirmitatis conditio, si divinfi paululum luce destituli nobis 
relinquimur,quo non ruimus pnecipites?” “Istas seems idone&comprimendas 
correciione censeo, verum cnim vero ignibus ac flammis pice ac sulphiirc 
xstuantibus viva miserorum corpora lorrefacere, judicii magis ca?citute quain 
impetu voluntatis eirantium, durum istud ac Romani m^is exempli esse, quam 
evangelise consuetudinis videtur,” &c. &c. “ Quamobrem, &c. supplex pro 
Christo rr^arem, &c. ut vits miserorum parcatur, saltern ut horror! obsistatur, 
atqne in aliud quodcunque commutetur supplicii genus; sunt cjcctiones, 
sunt vincula, &c. &c. ne piras ac flammas Smithiieldianas, &c. &c. sinas re- 
candcscere.” 
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The words that follow in Fuller are these (Fuller wrote in the time of the 
QOmmonweaUI), and was a member of the Church of Kiiglund):—^‘This 
letter was written by Mr. John Fox (from whose own hand 1 transcribed it), 
very loatli tliat Sniithfield, formerly consecrated with martyrs' ashes, sliould 
now be profaned with heretics*, and desirous that the Papists miglit enjoy 
their own monopoly of cruelty in burning condcmiied persons. Put though 
Queen Klizabeth constantly called him her father Fox, yet herein she no 
dutiful daughter, giving him a flat denial. Indeed damnable were their 
pktieiSf and she necessitated to this severity, who having formerly punished 
some tmitors, if now sparing these blasphemers, the world would condemn 
her, as being more earnest in asserting lier own safety, than Cod*s ho7iour. 
Hereupon the writ de ha<retico comburendo (which for seventeen years had 
hung only up in terrorem), was now taken down and put in execution, and 
the two Anabaptists burned in Smithfield, died in great horror with crying 
and roaring." 

It may not be amiss to exhibit for perusal this horrible writ. William 
Saiitrc was the first victim in the time of ileiiry IV., 1401. 


Form of the Writ de Uaretico Comburendo from Filzh'*rbert's Nati-. a 
Brcviunif 2d Vol. p. 2(39, nintli edition. 

The king to the mayor and sheriffs of London, greeting. Whereas the 
Venerable Father, Tliomas Archbisliop of Canterbury, primate of all England, 
and legate of the apostolic see, with the consent and assent of tlic bishops 
and his brotliers tlie suffragans, and also of the whole clergy of his province, 
in his provincial council assembled, tlie orders of law in this behalf requisite 
being in all things observed; by his definitive sentence, pronounced and 
declared William Sa7clrc (sometime chaplain, condemned for heresy, and by 
him the said William lierctofore in form of law abjured, and him the said 
William relapsed into the said iicresy) a manifest heretic, and decreed to be 
degraded, and hath for tliat cause really deeded him from all clerical pic- 
rogative and privilege; and hath decreed him the said William, to be left, 
and hath really Icfl him to the secular court, according the laws and 
canonical sanctions set forth in this behalf, and holy mother the church hatli 
nothing further to do in the premises. Wetherefore, being zealous for justice, 
and a lover of the Catholic faith, willing to maintain and defend holy church, 
and the rights and liberties tliercof (as much as in us lies), to extirpate by 
the roots such heresies and errors out of tlie kingdom of England, and 
to punish heretics so convicted with condign punishment; and being mindful 
that such heretics convicted in fonn aforesaid, and condemned according 
to the law divine and human, by canonical institution, and in this behalf 
accustomed, ought to be burned with a burning flame of Arc, do command 
you most strictly os we can, flrmiy enjoining that you commit to the Are the 
aforesaid William being in your custody, in some public and open place 
within the liberties of tlie city aforesaid, before the people publicly by 
reason of the premises, and cause him really to be burnt in tiie same Are, 
in detestation of this crime, and to the manifest example of oUier Christians; 
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and lliis you are by no means to omit, under the peril fulling thereon. Wiu 
ness, &c. 

Tills writ was used nearly word for word by Elizabeth, when she put to 
death the two Anabaptists in the seventeenth or eighteenth year of her reign. 
The writ may be readily ^n by turning to Collier’s Church History, in the 
fifteenth page of the preface to the second folio volume, edition 1714. This 
Protest^! princess could sign tlie following dreadful words: 

Nos igitur ut zelator justitirc, ct fidei Catholica* defensor, volentcsque ccclo- 
siatn sauebun ac Jura et libertntes ejusdem, et fidem Cutholicam manu tenem 
ct defendcre, ac hujusmodi hrerescs ct errores ubique (quantum in nobis est) 
eradicare et extirpare, ac hareticos sic convictos animadversioiic coiuligua 
puniri, atteiidentesquc hujusmodi hmreticos in forma pntdicta convictos et dam- 
iiatos, jnsta leges et consiictudines regni nostri Anglis in hoc parte cousuetas, 
ignis incendio conthuri dehcre. 

A obis pnecipimus quod dictos Johannem Peters, ct llenricum Turwert, 
in custodia vestrfi cxistentes, apud West Smithficld, in loco publico et 
aperto, ex causA praemissa, coram popuh igni cotimittif ac ipsos Johannem 
Peters, et llenricum Turwert in codem igne reulikr coiiibim faciatls, in 
/tiijusmodi erhninis detakUioncin, uliorumquc horniinim cxeniplum, no in 
simile crirnen labuntur, et hoc sub iK'riculo incuinbcnii, nullatcnus omit- 
tatis. 

Teste regina apud Corambury decimu quinlo die J alii; 

Per ipsam reginam. 

Elizahetii. 

Such are the facts. 

Tlicre is here no terror of papists; of men intending by mobs to overthrow 
the government. 

Tlje case is simply a case of intolerance, and thus, though every considera¬ 
tion that should have influenced the understanding, and affected the feelings 
of Elizabeth and her counsellors, had been urged by I'ox in the most unob¬ 
trusive and respectful manner: “ In igimrealiter comburi facialis," says the 
writ: in hujusmodi criininis detestainmom.” 

It is therefore impossible to impuir the violent and sanguinary laws and 
executions of tliis reign to mere motives of state policy. Tlie Homan Catholic 
writers do not make this mistake. 

Yet they do in tlieir own instance. Father Parsons, in his lleply to Fox, 
“ made it appear,” as he supposed, “ that many of them (the l*rotestant 
martyrs) died for treason; some were notoriously scandalous and wicked 
persons; others distracted, and no better tlian enthusiasts,^^ &c. &c. TItese 
are his excuses.—Dodd’s Church History, p. 463. 

Observe now what these penal laws were, and what the horrible conse¬ 
quences. 

Elizabeth comes to the throne in 1558; in the fifth year of her reign she 
asserts her supremacy. It was made death to deny Iwict this supremacy. 

Now Uiis supremacy of the pope is a point of religious faith with the 
Koman ('atholics. Bishop Fisher, and Sir Tliomas More (mi slie and her 
|iurliamcnt knew) died for it. 
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No eiTort was made to disentangle the civil obligations due to the sovereign 
from the religious obligation due to the pope, as the head of the Roman 
Catholic church, and the supposed immediate descendant and representative 
and vicegerent of Christ here on earth. 

On this account, from 1571 to 1594, were put to death twelve persons, 
seven gentlemen and five clergymen. Their nmnes are given, page 320, part 
iv. b. 3, vol. iii. of Dodd's Churc^t History. Dodd is the Roman.Catholic 
historian. 

In the thirteenth year of her reign, 1570, the bringing in the pope's bulls, 
or other superstitious thingSf was made death. In the twenty-third year it 
was made death to withdraw any from the established religion. It was also 
made death to be so persuaded or withdrawn. 

In the twenty-seventh year, 1585, Jesuits, seminary priests, and other such, 
were ordered out of the kingdom, and if remaining in the malm, were to be 
punished with death, as were even those who harboured them. 

The result of acts like these was, that from 1581.to 1603, no less than one 
hundred and twenty of secular clergy were put to death for exercising their 
sacerdotal functions as Homan Catholics. Tlteir names are given in Dodd, 
pag^ 321. Twenty-four suffered in the year 1588, the year of the ?^>anish 
invasion. Sixty of them, after that year, when all danger was at an end, and 
even the plea of state necessity no longer existed. 

Thirty-three difierent persons were put to death for entertaining and assisting 
priests of the Roman communion, yeomen and gentlemen. Twelve for being 
reconciled to the Roman communion. Ibe names of all these appear in Dodd, 
pages 321, 322, 323. Three Jesuits also suffered for exercising their sacer¬ 
dotal functions. Forty priests wem banished in 1585, after having been con¬ 
demned. Twenty (clergymen, gentlemen, and Jesuits) were condemned, and 
were either pardoned or died in prison, from the year 1581 to 1600. Their 
names are given. 

Tliat is, on the whole, mote than one hundred and sixty persons were put 
to death in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for being priests, or for acting as 
priests; for harbouring priest, for converting, or being converted; lastly, for 
denying the supremacy. 

In May, 1579, Matthew Hammond, having first lost his ears for oppro¬ 
brious language to the queen, was burnt for blasphemy and heresy at Norwich. 
In 1583, Elias Thacker and J. Coping, Hrownists, were lianged at lJuiy. 
John Lewes was burnt at Norwich. 

These and others are clear cases of religious intolerance. 

Ilie sanguinaiy and violent laws enacted in this reign, and not only 
enacted, but put into execution, are excused upon the plea of state necessity 
->the tyrant's pleii at all times—and not sufficient; tliough these times, and 
Elizabeth's situation, were, no doubt, very peculiar. The Roman Catholics in 
Mary’s reign, Bonner in particular, had excuses (such as they were) always 
ready, and talked of retaliation, though tliey were not burnt at Smithfield, as 
the Protestants were. 

The Protestants insisted, that their’s was the true faith; the Papists, that 
Uieir’s was not only the true, but the ancient fiiith; and in justice even to the 
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Roman Catholics, bigoted and bloody as they were, it should bo remembered, 
that the Protestants were the assailants, that they were the innovators, the dis¬ 
turbers, the propagators of new opinions, &c. 

TTie Roman Catholics could always say to the Protestants, “ Christ left his 
church behind him. What church but ours ? Did not the church which Christ 
left, begin to exist till the days of your Luther?” Such was their plausible 
langui^c. 

Rut the subject of toleration was not understood. The oflcnces of each 
party may be compared, and the atrocities of the one may be more tremendous 
than the cruelties of the other—tliey certainly were. The guilt, however, 
of putting to death their fellow-creatures, must be shared by both, and should, 
though in different degrees, and to a different extent, be an eternal warn¬ 
ing to ourselves of tlie original tendencies of tlie human mind on these 
subjects. 

What could be more provoking to die court,” says Collier (a nonjuror, 
but a Protestant), “ than to. see the queen’s honour (Queen Mary’s) aspersed, 
their religion insulted, their preacher shot at in the pulpit, and a lewd imposture 
played against the government. Had the reformed been more smooth and in¬ 
offensive in their behaviour, had the eminent clergy of the party published an 
abhorrence of such unwarrantable methods, ’tis possible, some may say, they 
might have met with gentler usage, and prevented the persecution from flam¬ 
ing out.”—Collier, part ii., b. S, page 371. 

“ Tlie governors of the church,” says llcyliii (a Protestant writer also), ” ex¬ 
asperated by these provocations, and the queen (.Mary) charging Wyatt’s re¬ 
bellion on the Protestant party, they both agreed on the reviving of some 
ancient statutes, made in the time of King Richard II., Henry IV’., and 
Henry V., for the severe putiishmeut of obstinate heretics, even to death itself.” 
—Hcylin, p. 47. 

“Tile heretics themselves,” said Ronner, “put one of their own number 
(Servetus) to a cruel death. Is it a crime in us, if we proceed against them 
with the like severity?”—lleylin, p. 48. 

“ Heretics themselves (one of the Catholic tracts observed) do not scruple 
burning Dissenters, when the government is on their side. Some Arians and 
Aoabapti.sts, condemned to the fire by the Protestants, were no less remark¬ 
able for the regularity of their lives,” &c.—Collier, page 383. 

The truth is, no pleas of slate policy, reprisals, Stc. are to be listened 
to. Intolerance is at the bottom of all such proceedings. Intolerance, more 
*or less, from the bloody writs of our ancestors, and their abominable fires in 
Smitlifield, down to our own penal or disabling statutes, against Dissenters or 
Roman Catholics, in England or Ireland. 

James I. died in March 1635; became king in 1603. In 1612, Francis 
Latham, a Roman Catholic, was executed on account of the supremacy. 
He distinguished clearly between the civil obedience which he owed James his 
king, and the obedience which he owed his spiritual sovereign the pope, but in 
vain. He was hanged at Tyburn, December 5. The particulars of his ex¬ 
amination and execution are instructive, but very disgraceful to the Rishop of 
London (King), and the government. ’Ihey are given, page 369, of Dodd’s 
second volume. 
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N. Owen, gentleman of good account, was long confined in prison, and at 
last condemne4 to die, for refusing the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
He suffered May 17,1615.—Dodd, page 427. 

William Brown suffered at York in 1605, “for being instrumental in 
proselyting the king’s subjects to the Koman communion.”—Dodd, page 
431. 

llobert Drury, Matthew Fletcher, and twelve or thirteen others, wwe put 
to death on different accounts connected with their sacerdotal functions.— 
Dodd’s Church History, page 525, and his References, 377, &c.; vide the 
Index. 

Daring the reign of Charles I. and the time of the rebellion, on account of 
their sacerdotal character, two suffered in 1628, one in 1634, one in 1041, 
six in 1642, two in 1643, three in 1644, one in 1645, four in 1646 and 1651, 
and two in 1654.—Vide Dodd, vol. iii. page 172. 

These facts are very disgraceful to the Presbyterians and Republicans. 
Charles would not have put Roman Catholics to death on account of their 
religion, it is therefore the Commons who roust be responsible for these 
enormities. 

Charles 11. At page 356, &c. of Dodd there are scvernl very aflecting 
speeches of those who suffered for Oates’s plot. About seventeen were exe¬ 
cuted on account of it most disgracefully. 

Nicholas Postgate and seven others suffered on account of orders in 1679. 
Fourteen others were condemned, but reprieved and pardoned. 

These horrible executions and condemnations must have been more or 
less occasioned by the insanity of the nation on the subject of popish plots, 
more particularly Oates’s plot. They show the nature uot only of intolerance, 
but of public alarms, popular cries, &c. &c. 

'The case of the covenanters might next be referred to, one surely of intoler¬ 
ance exercised by tlie more powerful sect. 

Judge Blockstone, in his 4th book, chap. 4, states the laws that so long 
remained in force against the Papists; “ of which laws,” says he, “ the Presi¬ 
dent Montesquieu observes, that they are so rigorous, though not professedly 
of the sanguinary kind, that they do all tlie hurt that can possibly be done in 
cold blood.” 

“In answer to this,” says Blackstone, “ it may be observed that these laws 
are seldom exerted to their utmost rigour, and, indeed, if they were, it would 
be very difficult to excuse them, for they are rather JS) be accounted for from 
their history, adfi the urgency of the times which produced them, than to be 
approved, upon a cool review, as a standing system of laws.” 

’This account and history of them he then gives, and at lost ventures to say, 
“ that if a time should ever arrive, and perhaps it is not very distant (this was 
written between the years 1755 and 1765), when all fears of a pretender shall 
have vanished,” &c. &c. “ it Stay uot be amiss to review and soften these 
rigprous edicts,” 8cc. 

The present reign (of George III.) has been a reign of concession, that is, a 
reign of progressive civil wisdom and progressive religious knowledge on these 
subjects. 
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The question is at length debated among all reasonable men, as properly 
a question of civil policy. The nature of religious truth and tlie rights of 
religious inquiry are better understood than they were by our ancestors. These 
are held sacred in theory at least. And, therefore, all that now reraaips to Ire 
obsened is, that no real conversions can be expected to take place, while 
penal statutes or test acts exist; because, while these exist, the point of 
honour is against the conversion. 

The members of the Roman Catholic or Dissenting communions will 
gradually become more and more like the members of any more enlightened 
establishment, in their views and opinions, when civil offices and distinctions 
are hist laid open to them, but in no other way. Those of them who are of 
some condition or rank in life, or of superior natural talents, will Jint suffer 
this altemti)>n in their views and opinions, llien successful merchants and 
manufacturers; and this sort of improvement will propagate downward. At 
length the clerical part will be gradually improved in their views and opi¬ 
nions, like the laity. Tire outward and visible signs of the worship of the 
Roman Catholic or Dissenting communion may alter, or may in the mean 
lime remain the same; but the alteration in (heir minds and tempers will 
have taken place, sufficiently for all civil purposes, gradually, insensibly, and 
with or without acknowledgment or alteration in their creeds and doctrines. 
This is the only conversion that can now be thought of: an alteration this, 
not of a day or a year, but to be produced in a course of years by the unre¬ 
strained operation of the increasing knowledge and prosperity of mankind. 
Nothing could have kept the inferior and more ignorant sects and churches 
from gradually assimilating them.selves to the superior end more enlightened 
comnnmion, in the course of the last half century, but tests and penal sta¬ 
tutes, and all the various machinery of exclusion and proscription. 

Rut neither on the one side nor the other are the spiritual pastors and 
teachers to be at all listened to in these discussions. What is reasonable is 
to be done, to be done from time to time, and the event need not be feared, 
Statesmen will never advance the civil and religious interests of the commu¬ 
nity, if they arc to wait till tliey can settle in any manner satishictory to the 
Dissenting teacher and the established Churchman, to the Roman Catholic 
and to the Protestant minister, their opposite and long established claims 
and opinions: claims and opinions from which it is the business of the 
statesman, as much as possible, to escape. I am speaking now of men as 
rulers of kingdoms, not as individuals; such men are not to take their own 
views of religious truth for granted, and propagate it accordihgly; the state 
would thus necessarily be made intolerant. 

“To overthrow any religion,” says Montesquieu, (or he might have added, 
any particular sect in religion) “ we must assail it by the good things of the 
world and by the hopes of fortune; not by that which makes men remember 
it, but by that which causes them to forget.it ; not by that which outrages 
mankind, but by every thing which soothes them, and fficiiitates the other 
passions of humanity in obtaining predominance over religion.” 

These notes were written in the year 1810, and placed on the table when 
the two lectures on the Reformation were delivered. Mr. Hallam published 
T 
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his History nearly twenty years after. He very thoroughly discusses the subject 
of the statutes of Elizabeth’s reign, and then sums up in the following words:— 
“ It is much to be regretted that any writers worthy of respect should either, 
through undue prejudice against an adverse religion, or through timid acqui¬ 
escence in whatever has been enacted, have offered for this odious code the 
false pretext of political necessity. That necessity, I am persuaded, cat 
never be made out. The statutes were in many instances absolutely unjust. 
in others, not demanded by circumstances ; in almost all, prompted by reli¬ 
gious bigotry, by excessive apprehension, or by the arbitrary spirit with whicl 
our government was administered under Eiizaheth.”—End of 3rd chap, o; 
his Constitutional History, pages 229 and 230 of 8vo. edit, of 1829. 

At the end of the fourth chapter he observes, speaking of the Puritans 
“ After forty years of constantly aggravated molestation of the nonconforming 
clergy, their numbers were become greater, their prosperity more deepi; 
rooted, their enmity to the established order more irreconcilable.” Hi 
acknowledges the difficulty of the case, but observes —“ that the obstinacy o 
bold and sincere men is not to be quelled by any punishments that do nc 
exterminate them, and that they arc not likely to entertain a leas conceit o 
their own reason, when they find no arguments so much relied o.i to refuti 
it as that of force; that statesmen invariably take a better view of such ques 
tions than churchmen.” 

" It appears by no means unlikely, that by reforming the abuses and cor 
ruption of the spiritual courts, by abandoning a part of their jurisdiction,» 
heterogeneous and so unduly attained, by abrogating obnoxious and at bes 
frivolous ceremonies, by restraining pluralities of benefices, by ceasing t 
discountenance the most diligent ministers, and by more temper and disin 
terestedness in their own behaviour, the bishops would have palliated, to ai 
indefinite degree, that dissatisfaction with the established scheme of politj 
which its want of resemblance to that of other Protestant churches must mor 
or less have produced. Such a reformation would at least have contente 
those reasonable and moderate persons who occupy sometimes a more exten 
sive ground between contending foctiofts that the zealots of either are willin 
to believe or acknowledge.” 
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FRANCE-CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS WARS. 


I N my lecture of yesterday I concluded my observations on 
the Reformation. 

I must now turn to the French history, and in the following 
lecture I must endeavour to give you some general notion of 
the history of a whole century, the sixteenth. 

In considering the fimt part of this century, I shall have to 
notice the wars of enterprise and ambition carried on by the 
French monarchs, Charles VIII. and his successors. 

•In considering, the second part of the century I shall have 
to allude to the great subject of the civil and religious wars 
of France. 

These transactions and events cannot be detailed in any 
manner, however slight. 

I can only make general remarks—first, on the one period, 
and then on the other; mentioning, at the same time, such 
books as will furnish you hereafter with those particulars on 
which I am now obliged to comment, as if you were entirely 
acquainted with them already. 

We left the French history at the death of Louis XI.; be¬ 
fore, therefore, we arrive at the civil and religious wars of 
France, we must pass through the reigns of Charles VIII.; 
Louis XII., and Francis 1. 

Of these the reader will be able to form a very adequate 
idea by reading the works of Mr. Roscoe and Dr. Robertson. 
These reigns may also be read in Meaeray, a writer of great 
authority. Or they may be read in Hdnault, and Millot, and 
Velly, as the rest of the French history has been. 

De Thou or Thuanus, it may be also observed, intro¬ 
duces his history with a general review of France and the 
state of Europe; a portion of his great work that has been 
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much admired, and then begins with the year'1646, a little 
before the death of Francis I. The lessen which may, on 
the whole, be derived from this first half of the sixteenth 
century, is the folly, the crime, of attempting foreign con¬ 
quest : this is the leading observation I have to offer. Charles 
VIII. of France had descended into Italy, Louis XII. must 
therefore do the same j so must Francis I. and Henry II. 
The honour of the French nation was, it seems, engaged. 

But Spain, which was becoming the great rival state in 
Europe, chose also, like France, to be, as she conceived, pow¬ 
erful and renowned; Ferdinand therefore, and Charles V. 
and afterwards Philip II., were to waste, with the same igno¬ 
rant ferocity, the lives and happiness of their subjects; and 
for what purpose ? Not to keep the balance of Europe undis¬ 
turbed ; not to expel the French from Italy, and to abstain 
from all projects of conquest themselves; but on il-'i con¬ 
trary, by rushing in, to contend for the whole, or a part of 
the plunder. 

The Italians, in the meantime, whose unhappy country * was 
thus made the arena on which these unprincipled combatants 
were to struggle with each other, adopted, what appeared to 
them the only resource,—that of fighting the one against the 
other—if possible, to destroy both; leaguing themselves some¬ 
times with France, sometimes with Spain, and suffering from 
each power every possible calamity while theywere exhibit¬ 
ing, in their own conduct, all the degrading arts of duplicity 
and intrigue. 

A more wretched and disgusting picture of mankind cannot 
well be displayed. All the faults of which man, in his social 
state, is capable; opposite extremes of guilt united; all the 
vices of pusillanimity, and all the crimes of courage. 

The miseries and degradation of Italy have never ceased 
since the fall of the Roman empire. The great misfortune 
of this country has always been, its divisions into petty 
states, a misfortune that was irreniediable. No cardinal made 
into a sovereign could ever be expected to combine its dis- 

- There is a well known beautiful sonnet in the Italian, translated by Mr. 
Iloscoe, and imitated by Lord Byron, a Lamentation that Italy had not been 
more powerful or less attractive, which I have seen an Italian repeat almost 
•with tears. 
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cordant parts into a free government; and unless this was 
done, nothing was done; could this, indeed, have been 
effected, the Italians might have been virtuous and happy. 

Artifice, and a policy proverbially faithless, were vain ex¬ 
pedients against the great monarchies of Europe. But while 
Italy was to be thus destroyed by tliese unprincipled de¬ 
spoilers, what, in the mean time, was to be the consequence 
to these very monarchies? In Spain, the real sources of 
power neglected; immense revenue and no wealth; posses¬ 
sions multiplied abroad, and no prosperous provinces at 
home; the strength of the country exhausted in maintaining 
a powerful army, not for the purposes of defence, but of ty¬ 
ranny and injustice; and the whole system of policy, in every 
part, and on every occasion, a long and disgusting train of 
mistake and guilt. 

In France, the same neglect of the real sources of strength 
and happiness; the produce of the land, and labour of the 
community employed in military enterprises; the genius of 
the nobles made more and more warlike; military fame, and 
the intrigues of gallantry (congenial pursuits), converted into 
the only objects of anxiety and ambition; licentiousness 
every where the result, in the court and in the nation, the 
power of the crown unreasonably strengthened; the people 
oppressed with taxes, their interests never considered; the 
energies of this great country misdirected and abused; and 
the science of public happiness (except, indeed, in the arts 
of amusement and splendour) totally unknown or disre¬ 
garded. 

France and Spain, therefore, concur with Italy in com¬ 
pleting the lesson that is exhibited to our reflection : ambition 
and injustice have their victims in the countries that are in¬ 
vaded and destroyed; and have alike their victims in those 
very invaders and destroyers. Better governments in all, or 
in any, would have made these evils less; and good govern¬ 
ments are thus, in all times and situations of the world, the 
common interest of every state, as connected with its neigh¬ 
bours, and of every prince and people, as concerned in their 
own individual happiness. 

I now proceed to make some general remarks on the latter 
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part of the century. The remaining half comprehends, in 
French history, the era of the civil and religious wars, an era 
that is peculiarly intpestipg; and the great difficulty is, to 
prevent our minds from being overpowered and bewildered 
by the variety of subjects which present themselves to our 
examination. 

The events arb striking; the actors splendid ; the interests 
important; and could we see and understand the scene, with 
the rapidity with which we do the dramas of Otway or of 
Shakespeare, the effect would be even more powerful, and the 
impression mor^ lasting. 

But an acquaintance with a great, and real tragedy like 
this, that lasted for nearly forty years, can only be acquired 
by a course of reading, extended to a considerable length, 
and somewhat steadily sustained. To say the truth, it is 
more than usually perplexing to know, on this occasion, what 
books to propose. The great historians of the times arc 
Thuanus and Davila; but the work of Davila occupies a very 
large folio, and the history of Thuanus is extended through 
nearly six folios in the original Latin, and through nearly ten 
full quartos in the French translation. 

I must therefore explain what I think may be attempted, 
and what will, I conceive, be sufficient. It will be found, 
that the comprehensive mind of De Thou undertook, and 
accomplished, the history of all the rest of Europe, as well 
as of France, and I therefore propose to you, to confine 
your attention to that part which relates to the French 
history. The quarto work, the French translation, will be 
the best to resort to; and there will be here no difficulty 
in selecting the history of France from the remainder of the 
work. 

Again, a considerable part of the narrative is employed on 
the progress of the civil wars in the different provinces of 
France, and on the military operations of the contending par* 
ties. These may now be looked at very slightly. It is the 
conferences, the assemhlies, the manifestoes, the treaties, the 
reasonings and views of the Huguenots and Roman Catholics, 
to whidh your observation sh'ould be directed. 

Now these, though they are detailed, and very properly, 
at great length, by De Thou, do not, after all, constitute a 
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mass of reading which may not, and which ought not, to be 
undertaken. JEven here, some parts may be considered far 
less attentively than others, and with these limitations, and 
on this system, I do not hesitite to recommend to your 
perusal, the great work of one of -the first of modern his¬ 
torians. 

In like manner, Davila may be read in parts; the work 
may be referred to in all the more important particulars, 
especially with respect to the views, interests, and intrigues 
of the different leaders and factions. Tiic narrative is re¬ 
markably unaffected, perspicuous, and complete; and every 
thing is so easy, natural, and relevant to th^subject, that the 
reader who turns to consult the work, will unavoidably read 
on and do more, and perceive, that if a character is to be 
estimated, or any particular event to be understood, the ac¬ 
count of Davila must necessarily be considered. 

The Duke of Epernon, an actor in these scenes, is related 
by his biographer to have been pleased with this history; and 
above all, to have commended the exact care which the 
author had taken to inform himself of the secret motives by 
which the different parties and leaders were actuated at the 
time. 

liut we must not forget, that the family of .Davila, and 
himself, were connected with Catlierine de Mcdicis; that he 
has been considered as her apologist; that he was an Italian, 
and a soldier; and that every thing with him is, of course, 
referred to faction or to selfishness. Ideas of civil, or reli¬ 
gious liberty, seem little to have occurred to him; and the 
reader is to consider his history as supplying him with mate¬ 
rials, which he must combine with those of other writers; not 
in any instance as furnishing him with conclusions to which 
he is to assent, without due hesitation. 

De Thou is likewise an historian of facts and of detail, but 
his sentiments are generous and enlarged ; and the student, 
while he reads what men were, and but too often are, will 
never be suffered to forget what they ought to be. 

French literature is not so eminently distinguished for 
great regular works of history^ as for memoirs of Jhe great 
characters of history. Books of this kind are, of all, the 
most amusing; and when inspected by a philosophic eye, are 
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often well fitted to afibrd the most important conclusions. 
The memoirs of Brantome are of this descriptiqn. The writer 
is, of all others, himself the least of a thinker, or of an 
instructor; but he goes on With the most captivating rapidity 
and variety, often superficial and inconsistent; panegyrizing 
every one he has to speak of, without the slightest moral 
discrimination, |^ut always supplying his reader with those 
traits of character, and peculiarities of conduct, which render 
his personages known and familiar to us; no longer seen in 
the cabinet or the field, but exhibited in the recesses of pri¬ 
vate life, just as they really were, with all the whims and 
follies that beloif^ to them. 

The memoirs of Sully finish the portrait of these times, in 
finishing for us, not only the portrait of Henry IV., but in 
giving us many curious particulars respecting the practical 
government of France, its finances, factions, and the whole 
state of its constitution and interests. The memoirs, indeed, 
are but a mass of papers, arranged by his secretaries, and 
drawn up under his eye; and it is much to be lamented, that 
this upright minister did not extend his virtuous activity to 
the more regular composition of a more finished history. But 
such as it is, it is still authentic and particularly valuable, 
and must be read. There has been lately a new edition and 
translation of this work. These are all original works, and 
in the manner I have mentioned, may be perused. 

A new edition of the work of Brantome was, in 1812, pub¬ 
lished in Paris. It will be far more than supplied to an 
English reader, by a work of Mr. Wraxall,—“ Memoirs of 
the Kings of France of the Race of Valois,’’ which is collected 
from various writers of this kind, is but too amusing, and, 
as a companion to the greater histories, perfectly invaluable. 

There is also a regular “ History of France,” by Mr. 
Wraxall, from which the reader will derive the greatest 
assistance, while engaged with the original works of De 
Thou and Davila. It is even quite necessary to him. The 
narrative is drawn from many more writers than could pos¬ 
sibly be read, or even easily be consulted; and the parti¬ 
culars (brought together with great diligence) give a very 
perspicuous and complete view of the characters and events 
of these times. 
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The work, after liaving been long neglected, chiefly, I 
should think, from the anxious'and critical nature of the times 
when it appeared (1795), was republished by the author >ii 
1814, and enriched, as he supposes, disfigured, as I conceive, 
by allusions to Buonaparte and modern politics. This work 
of Mr. Wjraxall, with the Abbe de Mably, may be sufficient 
for the general reader. D’Anquetil’s work, LTntrigue du 
Cabinet, may be added. 

Since I wrote this lecture, a work has appeared by Lacre- 
telle, his History of France during the Religious Wars of 
France. 

This work, with the Abbe de Mably, may be also suffi¬ 
cient. The matter of the first volume you will find better in 
Robertson, and so of other parts of the work in our own his¬ 
torians; but this part of the French history, which we are 
considering, he gives in a very concise, agreeable, interesting 
manner. He touches upon thtf right points, and will facilitate 
the reading of other French historians, if you choose to read 
them also. He is too great a panegyrist of Henry IV., and 
does not take sufficiently into account the effect of the reli¬ 
gious principle, while explaining the history of these times; 
that is, while explaining the history, he seems not to feel 
how respectable, how sublime may be the principle, the devo¬ 
tion to the cause of sacred truth in many persons, while it 
may transport some men into fanaticism, and again, in others, 
may be mixed with worldly considerations. He has some¬ 
thing of the fault of Davila, with whom every thing is a mere 
struggle of ambition. 

But while this part of the history of France is read, in 
whatever author, English or French, the observations upon it 
by Mably must be studied; they are more than ever able and 
important. 

This lecture was written many years ago, and I have now 
described such authors and memoirs as have been always 
studied by the readers of history. But there has lately ap¬ 
peared a work that, as far as the general reader is concerned, 
may be a substitute for them all. It was drawn up for the 
Theological Library by the late Mr. Smedley, a most excellent 
man, and a very able writer. It consists of three octavo 
volumes, and gives the history of the reformed church in 
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France down to the present times. It is an extremely inte¬ 
resting and valuable work, beautifully done, and entirely to 
be recommended. 

Turning now from the books to be read to such observations 
as I hope may be useful, I have first to remark, that these 
dreadful wars of the latter half of the sixteenth century were 
of a civil as well as of a religious nature; they are called the 
civil and religious wars. 

I mentioned, in my lecture on the Reformation, how easily 
the concerns of religion would mingle with the politics of the 
world; how readily eaeh would act and react upon the other; 
the rage and rancour that must ensue. This was so much 
the case in the instance of France, that men appeared almost 
to lose the common attributes of their nature. Some of the 
leading particulars seem to have been as follows. 

The great families in France, though their free constii^ution 
was no more, though they mi^ht now be controlled by any 
prince of ability, who dispensed his favours with care, and 
suffered none to become too powerful, were still in themselves 
perfectly able to disturb the state and to shake the monarchy, 
whenever a man of great enterprise and genius appeared 
among them, or whenever a weak prince was seated on the 
throne. 

Francis I., though formed to be'the idol of Frenchmen, 
still carried on a regular system of inspection over his nobles 
and their proceedings in every place and province of France. 
“ Beware,” he said, on his death-bed, to his son, Henry II.,— 
“ beware of the Guises!” His sagacity was but too well shown 
by subsequent events. The historians, particularly Davila, 
give a very clear description of the court and of the great men 
who were ready to contend for power immediately on his de¬ 
cease, and during the reign of his successor, Henry II. The 
chances of confusion were already very sufficient, but they 
were still further increased when Francis II. came to the 
throne, who was not only a minor and of no capacity, but the 
queen-mother was Catherine de Medicis. Charles IX. was, 
again, a minor, and again, her son; and she was mother even 
to Henry III., who next mounted the throne after Henry II. 
and Francis II. 

The family of Guise, connected by marriage with the 
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reigning family, produced distinguished men, two more par¬ 
ticularly of great genius, and of the most aspiring ambition. 
These were the two men whom Francis I. had dreaded. The 
Prince of Conde, as a prince of the blood, conceived that the 
administration naturally belonged to him; the Constable 
Montmorency, with the ancient families, had the same pre¬ 
tensions ; and the queen-mother had unhappily resolved to 
hold the reins of government herself, and therefore endea¬ 
voured to rule all competitors for authority by dividing and 
opposing them to each other. 

As Catherine was a woman of great natural ability, and as 
Charles IX. and Henry III. were far from being devoid of it, 
it is probable that the authority of the crown might still have 
maintained itself, and preserved a tolerable state of peace and 
order; but it happened most unfortunately that the Prince 
of Conde was a Protestant, the constable a Roman Catholic; 
the court and the Guises were of the Roman Catholic per¬ 
suasion also; and the people had been inflamed against each 
other by the natural progress of religious diflerences. The 
Prince of Conde, therefore, had only to state the grievances 
of the Calvinists, and to be their leader, the Duke of Guise 
to assert the supposed rights of the Roman Catholics, and to 
declare himself their chief, and long wars of the most exter¬ 
minating fury were sure to be the consequence. 

You will observe the materials of destruction preparing in 
the horrible execution of the Calvinists by Francis I., and 
afterwards by Henry II., and in various intolerant edicts that 
were from time to time published. 

There is a book, the Edict of Nantz, in the first chapter of 
which may be found an account of the introduction of Cal¬ 
vinism into France, and its first persecutions stated very con¬ 
cisely. 

The contests, therefore, of civil and religious hate were now 
to begin. 1 cannot relate the facts; I have to observe, there¬ 
fore, generally,—first, that the commencement of wars, par¬ 
ticularly of civil wars, must always be interesting to every 
reader of reflection. We may turn away our eyes, when the 
sword has been once drawn, from the crimes and the horrors 
that ensue; but till the first fatal act of hostility has been 
committed, we examine with care, we follow with anxiety. 
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the steps of the contending parties, and we bless in silence 
those real patriots, if any there be, who have breathed, how 
ever vainly, the sounds of forbearance and kindness; who 
have expostulated, explained, conciliated, and laboured, if 
possible, to procure a pause. 

Such sentiments are felt occasionally even by the very actors 
in the scene. A remarkable instance of this kind occurred in 
this period of the French history. 

At the moment when the civil wars were on the point of 
breaking out, and each party stood prepared and in arms, the 
Prince of Cond4 and the queen-mother had a conference by 
regular appointment, to adjust, if possible, terms of mutual 
accommodation. 

Their followers were ordered to remain at a distance, merely 
because it was supposed that if they approached each other, 
some word, some look of offence might be interchanged, and 
in an instant the kingdom become a scene of blood. They 
were contented awhile to obey their orders, but they at last, 
with great difficulty, obtained leave to take a nearer view of 
each other, that they might no longer appear already occupied 
by sentiments of estrangement and suspicion. 

It was then that nature prevailed, for one short and rea¬ 
sonable moment, over all the more artificial impulses of mis¬ 
guided opinion and military duty. They recognised each, in 
the ranks of his opponents, his brother, his relation, or his 
friend; hostility and defiance were at an end; they saluted 
each other, they embraced, they implored from each other 
mutual compassion and forbearance; they deprecated a war, 
where to conquer was not to triumph ; they mingled their 
tears—the tears of terror as of afiTection; of terror, lest the 
next day should see them, ns it did see them, drawn out in 
fearful combat with each other, to be friends and brothers no 
more, to destroy, to pursue even to agony and death, each the 
generous and gallant man that the chance of battle presented 
to his sword. 

And why were scenes like these to ensue ? The Prince of 
Conde required, it seems, that the new Leaguers should 
leave the court, and that the late tolerant edict should be 
observed. “ The first does not meef my wishes,” said the 
queen-mother; “ the second is impossible. Were we‘ to 
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think further of this edict, all the clergy, a great part of the 
nobility, and almost all the nation, would be against us." 
And these were the unhappy obstacles in the way of peace 
that could not be removed! 

If there be any principle necessary to mankind, it is that 
of the civil obedience of the subject, that principle by which 
the single mind of the ruler is able to direct and control the 
physical strength of millions: if there be any one good that 
is totally invaluable to our helpless condition, it is religion. 
Rut thei-e are seasons in the history of mankind when we are 
tempted almost to wish that men could be disrobed at once 
of all the distinctions and ties which belong to their social 
state, and thrown again into the woods to take the chance of 
savage existence, rather than be sufiered so frightfully to 
abuse, so intolerably to waste, the best materials of their hap¬ 
piness, and the first blessings of their nature. 

It is on this account that the wars of faction, and more 
particularly, as in this case, of religious faction, should be 
most thoroughly studied; that, as much as possible, not only 
the nature of ambition should be known, but the temptations 
of the religious principle, when interfering in the affairs of the 
world, should be understood; that, as much as possible, man¬ 
kind may be put upon their guard, not only against their 
rulers, but against themselves; not only against their own 
vices, but against the most virtuous tendencies of their nature. 

I now proceed to some further comments on transactions 
to which I can in no other way bnt in this, of general com¬ 
ment, allude. 

The great leading conclusions to be deduced from these 
wars are much the same as have been already drawn from the 
prior history of the Reformation; as, 

1st. The slowness with which the doctrines of toleration 
are comprehended even by the best men. 

The celebrated Preface of Thuanus, his Dedication to Henry 
IV., the speeches and reasonings of the great magistrates of 
the realm, and of all the friends to order and peace, such 
as they are given in his History, all lead to this conclusion. 
Forbearance to the Protestants is never argued upon any 
general principles, such-as the right of private Judgment; 
but upon the inefficacy of force and punishment to convince 
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men of their errors. Good men, even if sufficiently enlight¬ 
ened, could probably then venture on no other language, and 
indeed naturally adopted the argument that admits of no 
answer. 

The parties themselves seem always to have supposed each 
that the other was abominable in the sight of the Creator, 
and that as such they were to be punished and subdued by 
all who had any proper sense of religion. 

The wars were repeatedly closed and renewed. The court 
and the Catholics could never rest satisRed, on the one side, 
while the Protestants exercised their religion in the face of 
day; and the Protestants, on the other side, could never 
bring themselves to believe that they were in a state of proper 
security. 

The manifestoes, edicts, and mutual complaints, indicate 
very completely the particular nature of religious ani.'uosity, 
and should, therefore, be well studied. 

2ndly. The difficulties in the way of concord were the same 
as they have always been. 

The questions to be settled were, the exercise of public 
worship, the payment of tithes to the ministers of the pre¬ 
vailing communion, the admission to places of honour and 
influence; and in these civil wars the Calvinists were so in¬ 
ferior in strength to their opponents, that even the education 
of their children, the -rites of burial and marriage, the equal 
participation of the laws, and other similar considerations, 
were all subjects of contention. But though always defeated 
in the Reid, though always inferior in number and resources 
to their opponents, they were never totally subdued. It is 
said that in number they were not above one-tenth of the 
whole. 

Before the civil wars began, they were dragged to the 
stake; but during them, they continually obtained edicts 
which rendered their existence more tolerable. Like their 
gallant and virtuous leader, the Admiral Coligny, they never 
despaired of the common cause, and were thus enabled to 
procure something like forbearance and respect from their 
unenlightened opponents. The sort of success that they ob¬ 
tained, and the injuries they inflicted on their adversaries, 
are calculated to teach mankind not only that men cannot be 
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influenced in their religious opinions by force, but that every 
sect is to be managed (even on the mere principles of worldly 
poticy) with proper deference and kindness; that the objects 
clamoured for by the bigoted are not worth the risk of such 
contention as they may occasion; that men, whether right 
or wrong, and with or without success, will die in support of 
what they think the truth; and that they may often be 
enabled thus to die, amid the calamities and slaughter of 
their persecutors. 

3dly. There were conferences of divines to settle religious 
differences, as in other countries, during and after the Refor¬ 
mation, and with the same ill success. 

An account of one of them, where the celebrated Theodore 
Beza took a distinguished part, is given by Dc Thou. The 
whole relation is curious and instructive. But disputations, 
like these, what are they ? Lambert disputed before Henry 
Vlll. against his bishops, and was defeated, A Protestant 
divine was in like manner overpowered before Henry IV. in 
France, as would no doubt have been a Roman Catholic divine 
before Elizabeth in England. 

Public disputations of this kind are characteristics of the 
age, and indicative of the natural tendencies of the human 
mind on these subjects; they should therefore be considered. 

When indeed Henry IV. afterwards announced that he was 
ready to be converted, if proper arguments could be offered to 
him, the reasonings of the Roman Catholic divines were 
successful, and they demonstrated to him the doctrines of 
auricular confession, the invocation of saints, and the spiritual 
authority of the Papal see. These it seems were the points 
on which the scruples of the king had happened to fall. On 
the doctrine of transubstantiation he had no difEculty. 

All history thus shows, what all theory announces, that 
speculative truth, particularly in religious questions, can he 
left with best advantage tp the silent influence and ultimate 
decision, not of creeds and councils, but of free inquiry. 

Again, there appeared in these religious wars the same 
want of good faith that has so often marked the conduct of 
the ruling sect; the same inextinguishable resentment; the 
same unwillingness to be satisfied, while their opponents were 
suffered to appear in any state, but that of total degradation 
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and submission; and then the next lesson is this, that the 
whole of the history bears testimony to the impolicy of a 
temperament so unjust and so irreligious. 

Even the massacre of St. Bartholomew extinguished not 
the evil which the court meant to remedy; it only made their 
anxieties, and perhaps even their dangers, the greater. 

Thus far the religious wars of France seem to exhibit the 
same features and lessons of instruction that are presented by 
other religious wars, whatever be the ruling sect, the Roman 
Catholic or the Protestant; but in one respect these were dis¬ 
tinguishable from all others that Europe has witnessed ; their 
more than usual horrors; their singularly atrocious crimes; 
in none others were all the charities and obligations of man¬ 
kind so violated, and all the common principles of mercy and 
justice so outraged and set at nought. This seems to indicate 
not only the necessity of a free government to humanize 
men, but also that the members of the Roman Catholic 
communion are of all other sects the most intolerant and 
cruel. 

The reason is, that they are more under the influence of 
their spiritual guides; and every sect will be found more or 
less intolerant and cruel, as this is more or less the case. A 
spiritual director, like every human being, abuses the power 
that is given him. The more unlimited the power, the greater 
the abuse; and whether it be the Bramin of the east, the 
Calvinistic preacher in Scotland, or the Roman Catholic 
priest in France and Spain, the effect proceeds from the same 
cause, and is proportioned to it. 

The spiritual guide, in these cases, generally deceives him¬ 
self, and always deceives his follower, by considering the 
cause in which his passions have got engaged as the cause of 
the Deity. And. yet strange as it may seem, it appears from 
this very history that men may sometimes teach themselves 
the same identification of their ojvn religious opinions with 
the cause of the Deity, by the workings of their own mind, 
even without the interference of any spiritual instructor. 

For instance, Poltrot (Vol. iii. 394 De Thou) assassinated 
the first Duke of Guise. “ Poltrot had embraced,” says 
the historian, “ with great ardour the Protestant faith; and 
enraged at the success of this great Catholic leader, he 
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resolved to destroy him. He had thrown himself on his knees 
to ask in prayer from the Almighty'whether his design to kill 
the tyrant,” as he, called him, “ was, or was not, derived 
from heaven. He had implored to be accordingly fortified in 
his resolution, or not; and he perpetrated the murder under 
the belief that he had been inspired to do so.” Poltrot was a 
Protestant, and had no spiritual director; but Smedley con¬ 
siders Poltrot only as a ruffian, not as a fanatic.—P. 263, 
vol. i., of his Religious Wars. 

On a principle of this kind, and what is still more dreadful, 
generally with the sanction of the deliberations and reasonings 
of some priest Or confessor, was the life of Henry III. taken 
away, and that of Henry IV. several times attempted. 

Even the enthusiasm of Ravilliac, who at last assassinated 
Henry IV., though it reached insanity, was religious insanity; 
so careful should all religious men be never to lose sight for a 
moment of their moral obligations; if they once do, it is 
impossible to say what point of enthusiasm, or even of guilt, 
they may not reach. 

But not only were murders of this nature committed, but a 
massacre (I allude to the massacre of St. B.artholomew), a 
massacre of every person of consequence that belonged to the 
inferior sect, under cover of a reconciliation, was actually both 
conceived, and almost entirely perpetrated; and that, by the 
first jjeople of rank in France, regularly deliberating, con¬ 
triving, and executing, slowly and systematically, what is not 
pardoned to human nature even in her wildest transports of 
sudden fury and brutal folly. 

W ith all the latitude that can be imagined forbivil and re¬ 
ligious hatred, nothing but evidence totally irresistible could 
reconcile the mind to the belief of such an astonishing project 
of guilt and horror. 

The entire and total separation and haired that existed 
between the two religious sects must have been carried to an 
extent now inconceivable, or such a scheme could never have 
been devised, and still less executed. 

Could it have been supposed possible that such a secret 
as this should have been so kept, that a certain portion of 
the whole community, an entire description of brave men, 
should be slaughtered in their beds and in the streets: in the 
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capital and in the provinces, to the amount of seventy thou¬ 
sand human beings, without the slightest chance of combina¬ 
tion or resistance against their murderers? Yet such was the 
fact. 

All memoirs and historians make mention of this massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; and each becomes worth consulting, by 
noticing some particulars not noticed by the rest. Davila, at 
other times so interesting from his minuteness, and judicious 
minuteness, disappoints expectation. The subject could not 
well be dwelt upon by any historian like him, who must have 
wished, at least, to think well of Catherine, with whose 
court he had been connected. De Thou enters more into the 
detail. 

After the first emotions of astonishment, indignation, and 
horror have subsided, we may perhaps not unprofitably turn 
to reflect on the manner in which the perpetrators of such 
atrocities could reconcile them (and they did reconcile them) 
to their own views of religion and virtue. Men on their 
death-beds were known to consider the part they took in these 
extraordinary crimes, as meritorious with the Deity. The- 
massacre was defended by reasonings at Rome; by an oration 
of the eloquent Muretus; by the sermons of divines, and the . 
apologies of'men in the highest stations; and even sanctioned 
by public authority at Paris. 

The annals of the world do not exhibit so awful an instance 
(and this is the great lesson to be drawn from these enor¬ 
mities) of the dangerous situation in which the human mind 
is placed, when it once consents, on whatever account, whe¬ 
ther of supposed religion, or imagined duty, to depart from 
the great and acknowledged precepts of morality. I must 
for ever press this point upon your remembrance—the great 
code of mercy and justice impressed upon the human heart 
by the Creator—an attention to it can alone keep you safe 
from the possible delusions of religious zeal. 

The Protestant part of Europe at the time, and posterity 
ever since, have vindicated the rights of insulted reason and 
religion. It is some melancholy consolation to observe, that 
even the abominable court itself wasf at first, obliged to pre¬ 
tend, and their apologists since, that they only anticipated a 
projected insurrection of the Huguenots. Charles IX. seems 
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never to have known health or cheerfulness again; he had 
pages to sing him to sleep ; and he at last died, ere his youth 
had well passed away, lost and destroyed in body as in mind, 
and, if possible, an object of compassion. 

It is indeed true, that Catherine, while urging on her 
hesitating son, could quote a passage from the sermon of 
the Bishop of Bitonto, to assure him that pity to a heretic 
was, in fact, but cruelty, and cruelty, pity ! But there were 
governors in some of the provinces, that replied to the 
mandate of their sovereign, “ We are good citizens, we are 
brave soldiers, but we are not executioners.” “ Excidat 
ilia dies,” said the virtuous De Thou, ashamed of his coun¬ 
trymen, 

“ Excidat ilia dies ssvo, ne postera credant 
Secula, nos certe taceanius et obruta multa 
Nocte legi propria: patiamurcriinina gentis." 


Mankind, from a sense of their common nature, might wish 
the same. 

Such seem the general reflections that may occur to us 
while we are engaged in earlier parts of the annuls of this 
period. But in reading the history of the.se civil and reli¬ 
gious wars, you must observe, that though for some time the 
Roman Catholics are united with the court in opposition to 
the Protestants, yet at length a new scene opens, and the 
contest is carried on against the Protestants, by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, with, or without the assistance of the 
court. The celebrated combination, called the “ League,” 
makes 'its appearance (a combination independent of the 
crown ); and the result is, that the throne itself is at last 
shaken, and the crown nearly overpowered by positive re¬ 
bellion. 

This League, therefore, forms an epoch in the history of 
these civil and religious wars, and they may be thus divided 
into two parts, before and after it. This last is, like the 
former, a portion of history that should be well studied; 
Davila and De Thou, particularly Davila, should be carefully' 
read. There is also a history of the League by Maimbourg, 
who lived in the time of Louis XIV. He is never considered 
as a writer sufficiently temperate; his hatred of the Calvinists 
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was such, that his representations must always be read with 
very great caution. You have the work of D’Anquetil on 
the subject. 

The whole account is very well given by Wraxall, and to 
him I refer you. You will find in Lacretelle a concise and 
intelligible detail of it. 

The sum and substance of this part of the history is, that 
the second Duke of Guise had ability enough to get himself 
considered as the defender of the Roman Catholic religion; 
to form an union in support of it, without any authority from 
the crown; to point the zeal of the Catholics against the 
king as an enemy to the faith; to avail himself of the vices 
and indolence of the prince; and to improve every favourable 
circumstance so successfully, as at last almost to mount the 
throne amid an insurrection at Paris; finally (though he did 
not then mount the throne), to resume his plans, after the 
king’s escape from the capital, and to urge on his projects, 
till he was at last himself assassinated by order of the wretched 
monarch, who could see, as he thought, no other expedient to 
preserve longer his crown, his liberty, or his life. 

Of transactions like these there is, evidently, no part that 
may not be instructive. I cannot enter into any narrative, 
but I will, as before, offer some general remarks, Jo be left 
for your consideration, when you come to read the history 
yourselves. How, for instance, could such an armed union 
as this of the League, ever make its appearance without being 
instantly put down by the crown? How could it be ever 
joined by men who did not, from the first, mean to alter the 
government, or at least to change the monarch ? 

Questions like these will show you the importance of these 
transactions, for they involve in their consideration many 
points that will always be of importance to every good 
citizen and every good government that can be found among 
mankind. 

From a note in Sully, where these transactions are alluded 
to, it may be collected, that there are several MSS. in the 
king’s library at Paris, that would throw great light on the 
first origin and progress of this unconstitutional combination. 
But even in Maimbourg, the reader will find (and given 
apparently, upon sufficient authority) the first draft of this 
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association (afterwards called the “ League"), which the 
Duke of Guise caused to be circulated in a part of France. 
It is not known to, or at least is not noticed by, the great 
historians; but it appears to me remarkable, as enabling us 
to observe the manner by which men may be gradually led 
from one step to another, till they arrive ultimately at positive 
rebellion. 

The terms of the first association, as given by Mairaboiirg, 
not by the great historians, appear to express nothing but 
devotion to the Catholic religion, and loyalty to the monarch. 
The difficulty must always have been, how to throw power 
into the hands of the Duke of Guise. 

In the articles, therefore, there is a chief of the League 
mentioned, and but slightly; only twice with any distinctness, 
and always in subordination to the king. The strongest ex¬ 
pression is this: “ The chief of the aforesaid association, who 
is Monsieur DTlumiers, to whom we ])romise to render all 
honour and obedience,” &c. This chief might evidently have 
been afterwards altered, and made the Due de Guise. But 
in the celebrated formulary of the League, which was at last, 
and afterwards circulated and signed, as it is given by Mezeray, 
D’Aubigne, and Davila, and as it is understood by Dc Thou, 
though there is the same spirit of devotion to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and of loyalty to the king, there is an un¬ 
limited obedience distinctly acknowledged to the head of the 
League; and with these remarkable words annexed, “ with¬ 
out exception of persons.” That is, an obedience was acknow¬ 
ledged, unknown to the constitution of the realm, without 
bounds; and that ultimately attached itself, not to the king, 
but to the chief of the League, and to him alone, " without 
exception of persons.” 

Here, therefore, is one of those instances in history, which 
are to teach men very carefully to watch over the erection of 
any power unknown to the constitution of their country— 
any power which may be brought into competition with the 
existing authorities. How careful they must be on this point, 
if they really mean only to improve that constitution, and do 
not mean eventually to overthrow it. This is ray first obser¬ 
vation, but the history of this League exhibits, among many 
lessons, another that may be mentioned. 
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The intolerance of the Roman Catholics, and the zeal of their 
preachers, was of great and indeed of indispensable service to 
the Duke of Guise, in the gradual prosecution of his ambitious 
designs. During the first part of the history of these civil 
wars, the Roman Catholic clergy enforced the doctrines of in¬ 
tolerance against the Protestants, and united with the court; 
that is, they inflamed the animosities of the parties, and, in 
fact, did every injury to the state and to religion, that was 
possible. During tlie latter part, the same clergy were em¬ 
ployed in the cause of the League, opposed to the Protestants 
indeed, and engaged in support of the supposed cause of reli¬ 
gion, but opposed to the king also. 

“ The king is no good Catholic, ” said the preachers. 
“Religion will be destroyed among us.” I quote from the 
historian. Examples of this kind in history have taught 
statesmen most anxiously to deprecate, at all tim-'s, the 
interference of the ministers of religion in the politics of the 
state. 

Their zeal may be virtuous, and often is, but they see every 
thing through tire mist of that zeal; they exaggerate, they 
inflame the people, they inflame themselves; they set into 
motion a principle (the religious principle), against which, if 
it once becomes inflamed, no other principle of reason or pro¬ 
priety can be successfully opposed. They have been naturally 
accustomed to look in one direction, and they are therefore, 
though men of education, seldom able to take a view, suffi¬ 
ciently extended, of the general interests of the community. 
This was the opinion even of Lord Clarendon. 

Such statesmen, therefore, as have meant ill, have often 
converted men of this sacred character into instruments to 
serve their own political purposes; and such statesmen as 
have endeavoured well, have but too often found them impe¬ 
diments to their designs. All history enforces upon the atten¬ 
tion disagreeable conclusions of this nature, and pious and 
good men should be aware of it; though I cannot mean that 
men, because they are clergymen, should cease to be citizens. 

I state the lessons and monitions of history, more particularly 
of this period of history. The impression which it had left on 
the mind of Mr. Burke must have been of this kind; for 
when the late Dr. Price, about the beginning of the French 
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Revolution, preached a sort of political discourse at the Old 
Jewry, which he afterwards published, Mr. Burke was imme¬ 
diately reminded of the very times we are now considering— 
the times of the League in France. He mentions them along 
with the solemn League and Covenant, so memorable in the 
history of Scotland and England; and he admonishes the 
doctor, that men like Jiim, men of his sacred profession, were 
unacquainted with the world, and had nothing of politics but 
the passions they excite. 

Another observation must also be made. The Duke of 
Guise found a no less effective, though more unwortliy sup¬ 
port in the king and in the court itself, than he did in the 
clergy; that is, he found a support in their profligacy, their 
waste of public money, their scandalous disposal of places 
of trust and honour, and their total disregard of public 
opinion. 

These vices produced in the people that effect, which they 
have invariably done, and which they can never fail to do. 
It is possible that circumstances may not l)c sufficiently critical 
to produce, exactly at the time, insurrections and revolutions, 
but the materials for these most dreadful calamities are always 
ready, when such flagitious conduct has been at all perse¬ 
vered in. 

The great on these occasions have no right to blame the 
populace ; they have themselves first exhibited the vices and 
crimes, to the comndssion of which they were more particu¬ 
larly liable; and the vulgar do no more, when they break out, 
in their turn, into acts of brutality and ferocity. Manners 
and principles arc propagated downwards, and on this account 
the lower orders, to a considerable extent, become what they 
are made by the example of their superiors. This example 
may be vicious, or may be virtuous; in either case, it cannot 
but have influence. 

Lastly, I must remark, that there are several parts of this 
history of the League, that seem almost to have announced 
to us, two centuries ago, the unhappy events of modem 

times. /■ xi, j r 

When we turn, for example, to the account of the day of 

the barricadoes in Paris, we have the siege of the Louvre, the 
Swigs guards, the flight of the king, the tumultuous capital. 
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the committees, and other particulars, that might almost lead 
us to imagine, that we were but reading a detail of the trans¬ 
actions that lately took place in the very same metropolis; 
that, in fact, we were engaged in the perusal of the horrors of 
the French Revolution. 

Such are, I think, some of the general reflections which 
belong to these civil and religious wars in France, in both 
their different stages, before and after the project of the 
League. 

I must now leave you to read the history for yourselves. 
I may observe indeed before you do so, that these scenes 
have been always recommended to the interest and curiosity 
of mankind, not only because they have exhibited in the 
strongest manner, the workings of the two great passions of 
civil and religious hate, but because times so extraordinary 
were calculated to produce, and did produce, chara(.t»rs the 
most extraordinary; fierce crimes, unbridled liccntiousncs.s, 
but accompanied with great courage and ability in the one sex, 
and with genius and spirit in the other. These have always 
more particularly marked this singular era, and have, there¬ 
fore, had a charm for the readers of history, not derived, I 
fear, from any very respectable desire either of philosophic 
entertainment or instruction. 

Brantome has been always read, but in the Memoirs of the 
House of Valois, by Wraxall, may be found an ample speci¬ 
men of the characters and anecdotes which belong to this part 
of history; and you may in this work occupy yourselves more 
than sufficiently in a species of reading, by which every one, 
I fear, may be amused, and no one, I am sure, can be im¬ 
proved. 

I must here close my account of these civil and religious 
wars, which will be found, when perused, too busy in events, 
and too fertile in character, to be treated in any other but 
this indistinct and general manner. 

But as the student is thus supposed to approach the great 
subject of the civil and religious wars, by which in France, 
and every where in Europe, these ages were distinguished, I 
cannot conclude this part of my lecture without making one 
observation more, however obvious; it is this: that the 
theatre of the world is not the place where we are to look for 
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religion; her more natural province must ever be the scenes 
of domestic and social life: too elevated to take the lead in 
cabinets or camps, to appear in the bustle and ostentation of 
a court, or the tumults of a popular assembly, amid tiie 
struggles of political intrigue, or the vulgar pursuits of 
avarice and ambition. Religion must not be judged of by the 
pictures that appear of her in history. The form that is there 
seen is an earthly and counterfeit resemblance, which we 
must not mistake for the divine original. 





LECTURE XII. 

HENRY IV. AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

I N my last lecture I made some remarks on the civil and 
religious wars of France, before and during the League. 
The reign of the celebrated Henry IV. forms the concluding 
part of this remarkable era. 

The great historical French work, on the subject of his life 
and reign, is by P^refixe ; but De Thou, Sully, Mably, I’ln- 
trigue du Cabinet, with Wraxall, will be the best authors, as 
I conceive, to recommend to your attention. You may ,cad 
Lacretelle; he is too favourable. You may in these works 
read the narrative of his eventful life. I cannot enter into it. 
A few general observations on the whole, is all that I can at¬ 
tempt to offer. 

The situation of Henry, while mounting the throne of France, 
was so beset with difficulties, that as we read the history, we 
can scarcely imagine how he is ever to become successful, 
though we already know that such was the event. He was a 
Huguenot, and the nation could not therefore endure that he 
should be king; he had been leagued with Henry, the former 
king, while that prince was stained with the blood of the 
Duke of Guise, the great object of national admiration; he 
had a disputed title; an able and experienced general to op¬ 
pose him in Mayenne, the brother of the murdered Guise, 
backed by a triumphant party, and by the furious Parisians. 
Lastly he was exposed to the hostile interference of one of the 
most consummate generals that ever appeared, the Duke of 
Parma, at the head of the Spanish infantry, then the first in 
the world. 

It must be confessed that Henry, with some assistance from 
fortune, fairly, slowly, and laboriously, won and deserved bis 
crown. 

This part of the history is well given by Wraxall, from De 
Thou and others. 
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But Henry had not only to win the crown, but to wear it; 
not only to acquire, but preserve it. 

Now the great lesson to be drawn from Henry’s life, is, the 
wisdom of generous policy, the prudence of magnanimity. To 
these he owed his success. There was nothing narrow in his 
views, no ungovernable animosity that rankled in his memory: 
be forgot, he forgave, he offered favourable terms, he nego¬ 
tiated with all the fearless liberality of an elevated mind. The 
path of honourable virtue was here, as it always is, that of true 
policy, that of safety and happiness. The result was, that he 
was served by men who had been opponents and rebels, more 
faithfully than other princes have been by their favourites and 
dependents. 

Henry has always been, and with some justice, the idol of 
the French nation. But in his private life two fatal passions 
reduce him (great as he was in public) to a level with his 
fellow mortals, and sometimes far below them. 

It was in vain that the virtuous Sully remonstrated against 
■his passion for play. Again, Henry seems never to have 
suspected that domestic comfort was only to be purchased 
by domestic virtue. In respect of the Princess of Condlj 
such was his licentious nature, such the result, as is always 
the case, of the long indulgence of his passions, that he is, in 
this affair, as far as I can understand the history, very little 
to be distinguished from a mere violent and unprincipled 
tyrant. 

The name of Henry IV. may remind us of a celebrated work, 
the Henriade of Voltaire. This extraordinary writer was al¬ 
lowed to be a poet by Gibbon, and an historian by Robertson. 
The poem will exhibit him in both capacities. It should be 
read immediately after reading the history of these times. 
Thus read, it will strike the judgment, and refresh the know¬ 
ledge of the student, while it exercises his taste, and to a 
certain degree, animates his imagination. The work was con¬ 
sidered by its author merely as a poem, and not a history ; 
but it is now chiefly valuable for the descriptions which it 
gives of the great characters and events of these times, drawn 
with great beauty and force, and evidently by the pencil of 
a master. It will be found very entertaining, read in the way 
I propose. On the whole, the striking scenes of this cele- 
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brated period in French history (the period of the sixteentli 
century), attach powerfully on our attention; but we must 
never forget to remark those incidents which paint the man¬ 
ners, laws, and constitution of any people whose annals we 
are reading. Incidents of this kind may be found-;-many of 
them in De Thou, some in Davila, many more in very inferior 
authors, such as L’Etoile. Every information of this sort is 
collected with great diligence and propriety of selection by 
Wraxall: a large part of his work is very properly dedicated 
to the delineation of the arts, manners, commerce, government, 
and internal situation of society ; first, under the later princes 
of the House of Valois, and secondly, during the reign of 
Henry IV. 

This author does not seem to have studied the science of 
political economy with the same diligence which he has 
exerted in his more immediate department of history , and 
therefore his conclusions on these subjects must be read with 
great caution. The science seems to have been still more 
unknown to the statesmen and historians of France; it is 
therefore difficult to understand their reasonings, or benefit 
by their remarks, when such matters are touched upon. 

The facts and anecdotes of these times, which Wraxall has 
collected, exhibit a most afflicting picture of licentiousness 
and vice. The historian is obliged to acknowledge, that, he 
can only find three virtues then in existence—courage, friend¬ 
ship, and what coold be less expected, “ filial obediencea 
scanty catalogue, which it seems cannot be enlarged. Yet 
was this the age of religious wars 1 So much more easy it is 
to contend about religion, than to practise it. 

The arts of luxury and splendour seem to have been fully 
displayed in the courts and castles of the great barons. The 
peasants and lower orders were, in the mean time, lost in 
wretchedness and ignorance, and debased by oppression. 
Even the higher orders themselves, amid all their costly 
excesses were exposed to many evils and inconveniences 
which we, of the present day, should consider as quite incon¬ 
sistent with our personal comfort. So different is the wealth 
of a country from the riches of a court: so different the pro¬ 
gress of the more costly arts, from the general improvement 
of society. 
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After the personal character of Henry, the events of his 
rcigii, and the manners of the times, have been considered, the 
last and great object of inquiry is the constitution of France. 
If this had received any improvement, however dreadful might 
have been the effects of these civil and religious wars in other 
respects, the prospect of future happiness to this great king¬ 
dom, would have been still open. 

What, therefore, we ask, had been the fortunes of the states- 
general ? The answer may, unhappily, be given in the descrip¬ 
tion in the Ilenriade:—“ Inefficient assemblies where laws 
wore proposed, rather than executed, and where abuses were 
detailed with eloquence, but not remedied.” 

The public seem, indeed, to have felt the weight of taxes; 
and complaints and representations were made in these 
assemblies, which in this manner occasionally reached the 
throne itself. At two different periods, in 1576, and still 
more in 1588, an opportunity was oflered of at least some 
effort for the general good, but in vain. The images of 
liberty had been too long withdrawn from the eyes of the 
nation; and no reasonable ideas on the subject seem to have 
been entertained by any leader or description of men in the 
state. 

Even the religious reformers seem not in France to have 
felt in themselves, or to have endeavoured to excite in the 
minds of their countrymen, any of those principles of civil 
liberty, which so honourably distinguished them in other parts 
of Europe. 

In the constitution of France, the only part of the system 
which the reader can fix upon, as yet of consequence to the 
cause of civil liberty, the only body from which any thing 
could yet be hoped, was the parliaments. These assem¬ 
blies, particularly that of Paris, seem continually to have 
offered a sort of yielding resistance to the arbitrary power of 
the crown; to have been ever ready to assert privileges (to 
assert or create them) which might eventually be of decisive 
importance to the nation; for instance, they acquired, or 
retained, the prerogative of registering the edicts of the king. 
In the exercise of this prerogative, a most important one, 
it is true they always accommodated themselves to the 
wishes of the monarch, whenever he insisted upon their 
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compliance; still the prerogative itself remained in existence; 
royal edicts after all, were not exactly laws: they became so, 
only when the parliaments had given them a last sanction, by 
consenting to register them. 

.Here, then, lay the great secret of the constitution; how 
far the king could legally compel this acquiescence; and here 
was fixed the proper engine of constitutional control or resist¬ 
ance. You will see its importance when you come to read 
the history of the French Revolution. 

On this subject of the constitution, facts and infor¬ 
mation may be taken from Wraxall, and above all from 
Sully, who is an original author and full of them: but prin¬ 
ciples and reasonings must be drawn from the Abb4 de 
Mably. 

The value of a national representation, as an instrument of 
taxation, even to the crown itself, may be seen in the hickory 
of France. The monarch, it is true, could issue edicts, but 
the taxes were intercepted by the collectors of them; though 
the subject paid much, the crown received little. Arbitrary 
power is not favourable to the real affiuence of the sovereign. 
For the same notions in the people and in the monarch that 
lead to arbitrary power, lead to abuses of every description ; 
compulsory loans, venality of offices, demands of free gifts, 
rapacious exactions from opuleqt traders, destructive imposi¬ 
tions, and anticipations of revenue; habits of expense, impro¬ 
vident management, and an universal system of waste and 
peculation. 

But it is in this manner that all the sources of national 
revenue are destroyed; and if the revenue be not produced, 
the monarch cannot have a part of it. 

It was in vain for the prince, even if patriotic, to endeavour 
to introduce economy into his household and expenses: a 
large sum might be collected in such a country as France, by 
a minister like Sully, under a king like Henry IV.; but the 
memoirs of Sully himself resound with the king’s embaivass- 
ments and poverty. 

The whole organization of society, from the throne dovvn 
to the cottage; if the government he arbitrary, is always to 
the purposes of a royal exchequer, unfavourable; every 
instrument that the monarch can employ is, more or less, a 
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bad one. The monarch and court, by the absence of all 
apparent criticism from public assemblies,, themselves lose 
the necessary discipline and support of virtue. They become 
themselves, and every one around and below them, expensive 
and depraved, profuse and needy. 

The great accusation to be brought against Henry is, that 
he did nothing for the liberties of France, nothing for its con¬ 
stitution. He never attempted to turn to the best advantage 
such a means of improvement as might still have been found 
in the states-general. lie laboured to be a father to his people, 
but ohly because it was his own good pleasure to be so; he 
forgot that the power which he directed to the benefit of his 
subjects was to descend to others; and that it was one thing 
for a nation to have a good hing, and another to have a good 
constitution. 

There are two services, however, which he rendered to the 
constitution of France, and that by his own merits. First, he 
prevented the renewal of the government of the fiefs. The 
great nobles were made so powerful by the civil wars, their 
followers so fiimiliarized to arms, all order and law so banished 
from the kingdom, and the governors of provinces were 
possessed of powers so vast and dangerous, that independent 
sovereignties might probably ba^e been established if Henry 
IV. had not been on the throne during the first very critical 
years that succeeded to the assassination of Henry III. 
Considerable efforts were made by some of the great leaders 
to have their governments made hereditary, even while Henry 
IV. was their monarch, armed with all his advantages of 
talents and success. The hereditary governments, if once 
established, might readily have assumed the nature and privi¬ 
leges of independent sovereignty, and the country been broken 
up and ruined. 

Secondly, He procured for the Protestants the edict of 
Nantz. The promulgation of this edict must be considered 
as a sort of conclusion of the religious wars; wars which, for 
nearly forty years, desolated France, and had more than 
realized the dreadful pictures of Tacitus, even when describing 
the worst times of the worst people. 

This celebrated edict will surely attract the curiosity of 
every reflecting minfl. 
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I have already mentioned a work under the title of the 
Edict of h[kntz;. and recommend the perusal of the first 
book. I now recommend the fifth, which will give the reader 
a very adequate idea of .the times and of the subject. The 
edict itself is at the end of the first volume, and may be easily 
read. It consisted of ninety-two general articles, and these 
followed by hfty-six secret articles. 

.After all these have been considered, the observations of 
the Abbe de Mably may be attended to., 

The Protestants—the inferior sect—made the usual de¬ 
mands ; and the Roman Catholics the usual objections. The 
points in debate comprehended all the accustomed difficulties. 
At length, by the articles of the edict (VI. IX. X.), the Pro¬ 
testants were allowed to live every where in France without 
molestation, on account of their private religious tenets; and 
publicly to enjoy (XIV.) the exercise of their religion in par¬ 
ticular places, though not in the metropoli.s, or within a cer¬ 
tain distance of it. You will look, I hope, at these articles, 
particularly the secret articles. 

I cannot further allude to them as I could wish to do, for 
in this lecture, as in every other, I am restricted to a certain 
time; but I must at least point out to you the twenty-seventh 
article, which is to us more particularly interesting, as the 
policy of our own country has been different, and as the 
wisdom of our policy has been very reasonably disputed. 

By the twenty-seventh article of the edict, the Protestants 
(the Dissenters in France) were rendered eligible to all offices 
without exacting any other oath from them; but (I quote the 
article) “ well and faithfully to serve their king in the dis- 
charge-'of their offices, and to observe the ordinance, as it has 
been obsenHad at all timekj” that.'is, the test was civil, not 
religious’. Our policy, as seen in bur corporation and test 
acts, is different. 

These are so contriVhd that with us Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters are necessarily excluded from offices; for they are 
required to take the ^rament after the manner of the Church 
of England; i. e. the test is religious. 

The humanity and philosophy of the Abb6 de Mably take 
fire when he comes to notice this celebrated edict.j..To establish 
fhe observes) a solid peace between; the two religions, there 
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ought to have been established between them a perfect 
equality. 

If the Protestants were feared, no ^jieroise of tneir religion 
could have been, he contends, too public. Their preachings 
were otherwise to be rendered always the hot-beds of intrigue, 
cabal, and fanaticism, Henry, he adds, should have called 
the states-ge'ncral; made the parties produce and discuss their 
claims; then have mediated between them and formed a law— 
the law of the whole nation. 

To views and observations like these, the history itself, 
and all history, is a melancholy but sufficient answer. It is 
only astonishing that after such scenes as had taken place, 
Henry could accomplish what he did. Insufficient as it may 
seem to the Abb6 de Mably,it was not effected without the most 
meritorious exertions on his part, and the assertion of all his 
authority, with both laity and clergy, particularly the latter. 

Had he called the states-general he would only have dig¬ 
nified and organized the opposition which he could scarcely 
with the assistance of the most favourable circumstances, 
overpower. Like a real statesman be was resolved to do 
something for the benefit of his country, but was contented, 
when he had done what seemed practicable; when, in short, 
he had made the best of his materials. It was sufficient for 
him, as it must often be for, others, to have laid the germ of 
future it^rovement, which was to ripen, if succeeding times 
were favourable; if otherwise, to perish. 

" See nations slowly wise, and meanly jnsu” 

The account which Solly gives of these memorable transac¬ 
tions is very imperfect and inadequate to their importance. 

De Thou is more satisfactory; but even by him the subject 
seems not to have been properly comprehended. You will 
have some idea of it from Lacretelle. Some reforms were, 
however, accomplished by ^enry and Sully, 

The merits of Henry IV. had an easy conquest over the 
French nation; for he restored them to peace after the cala¬ 
mities not only of civil war, but of civil and religious war. 
Favoured by fortune, and recommended by great merit, 
Henry became at once, and has always remained, the object 
of universal admiration. 
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It seems but too generally forgotten that Henry made no 
attempt to revive the constitution of his country. The people 
of France themselves seem never to have objected this most 
important fault to him. 

Mankind, it must be confessed, are ever running headlong 
in their feelings of praise and censure, and they seem almost 
justified, when they give the free reins to their confidence 
and affections in favour of princes, who have been their 
deliverers and protectors. 

But it is unhappily on occasions like these, after revolu¬ 
tions or great calamities, that a nation loses, as did tlin 
French, as did the English at the restoration of Charles II., 
all care of its laws, its privileges, and its constitution. It 
thinks only of the horrors of the past, and of the compara¬ 
tive enjoyments of the present; slavery itself is a comfort 
when compared with the miseries that have been endured; 
and good princes as well as bad princes have converted to the 
purposes of their own power these thoughtless but natural 
sentiments, in a fatigued, terrified, and scarcely yet breathing 
people. 

No periods have, therefore, been so dangerous to the civil 
liberties of a country. What Louis XI. had effected was 
now willingly confirmed; and the whole French nation—a 
nation of civilized men, quick in intelligence, ardent in senti¬ 
ment, prodigal in courage, and the descendants of the Franks, 
contented themselves with the political blessings of the hour, 
and in the virtues of their monarch, without thinking of the 
future, reposed that confidence which should only have been 
given to some free fonn of government; some form of govern¬ 
ment where their states-general, tlie proper images of them¬ 
selves, had been combined with the executive power, and both 
harmonized into a regular constitution, for the permanent 
benefit ns well of the prince as of the people. 

Before 1 quit this subject, 1 must again recommend to 
yon an account lately drawn up by Mr. Smedley, a history 
of the Reformed Religion in France. The work will tell 
you every thing that it is necessary to know respecting the 
religious part of the history of these times. 

We must now turn to a scene that will have been often 
presented to us indirectly during our perusal of these evils 
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and religious wars in France, the contest between Philip II. 
and his Dutch and Flemish subjects; the progress of the Re¬ 
formation in the Low Countries. 

We arc furnished with sufficient materials for understanding 
these interesting transactions. 

We have the Protestant historian, Grotius; the Catholic 
historian, Bentivoglio; and a very full detail from the Catho¬ 
lic historian, Strada. These may be considered as authors 
living at the time. We have also a very full history of the 
Reformation by Brandt, who lived half a century after¬ 
wards, when the truth might be still more completely ascer¬ 
tained; and lastly, we have our own historian, Watson, 
who, from these and other sources, has drawn up his own un- 
atlected and valuable narrative. The whole will divide itself 
naturally into a few difl'ereiit portions corresponding with the 
different governors and changes of system adopted by the 
court of Spain. 

But the most instructive is the first. Tlic interval that 
elapsed while the Netherlands were gradually advancing to 
rebellion, and while Philip was endeavouring to establish his 
fatal system of coercion and intolerance. 

Now, although the original authors I have mentioned may 
be more or less freely consulted through the whole of the 
contest, 1 would recoinniend that they should be entirely 
perused while they give the history of this first period; the 
period wilieh preceded the first appearance of the Duke of 
Alva in the Netberland.s, 

It is somewhat amusing, but it is surely edifying, to observe 
the difference of tone and sentiment in the Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant writers. Grotius and Brandt speak a language con¬ 
sistent with civil and religious freedom, as might be expected ; 
while with the other historians all resistance to the civil 
powers is faction and rebellion; all controversy with tlie 
church, impiety and irreligion. Strada investigates the causes 
of the revolt of the Netherlands, and considers and dismisses, 
as of little importance, such solutions of this event as might 
appear to us very adequate to account for it—the introduction, 
for instance, of a standing army amid a people whose laws 
and constitution were of a free and popular cast; the forcible 
increase of a number of ecclesiastical dignitaries; the attempt 
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to introduce the Inquisition; the enforcing the intolerable 
edicts of Charles V. These causes he considers as contributing 
indeed somewhat to the tumults in religion, but the first and 
true origin of the whole he finds only in heresy. 

It was this, he conceives, that rendered turbulent the mass 
of the community; and when to this was added the discon¬ 
tent of the nobles, the rest was of course. 

Bentivoglio, in like manner, considers religion and the 
Roman Catholic profession of it as one and the same thing, 
and seems never to have apprehended that civil obedience had 
any bounds but the good pleasure of the sovereign. 

It is very singular that a pope’s nuneio like Bentivoglio, 
coming to the Netherlands just after the close of these dread¬ 
ful contentions, should write an account of them, which even 
Grotius should pronounce to be an impartial history. It is 
agreeable to observe that the great duty of an hist'iriau is so 
obvious and indispensable, tliat it can in this manner be fell 
and obeyed even by a man like Bentivoglio, who had surren¬ 
dered all the freedom of his mind on every other subject con¬ 
nected with civil and religious liberty. 

Slrada had an untortunate wish to write like Tacitus; 4jut 
Bentivoglio will in no respect fatigue or repel the reader. 
After the first four books have been read and compared with 
Watson, the remainder may be consulted or perused, as the 
student thinks best. 

There seem to me two principal lessons to be drawn from 
this part of the history of the lx)w Countries. 

First, the unhappy clfccts of intolerance. In this respect 
the facts and the conclusions to be derived from them arc the 
same as in other countries, and such as we have already 
noticed. 

Secondly, the impolicy of all harsh government. The Ne¬ 
therlands were dependencies of the Spanish monarchy. It has 
never yet been jmssible to teach any country, nor even any 
cabinet, the wisdom of governing its colonics or dependencies 
with mildness. 

The first portion of this history, while Margaret of Parma 
was in authority, is therefore particularly to be studied; the 
portion I have already mentioned. She endeavoured to govern 
mildly. 
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The system of Philip II. was no doubt the most violent 
specimen of liarsh government tliat has yet been exliibited 
among mankind. But the system of all other mother countri’'s 
has been similar; and what difference there may be is in 
degree, and not in kind. 

A distinction is here to be made. Philip II. has always 
been considered, and justly, as the most perfect example of 
bigotry that history supplies; and to this must bo imputed 
much of the abominable tyranny which he exercised over the 
Low Countries. 

But the love of arbitrary power is always found where 
bigotry is found. The human mind, amid its endless incon¬ 
sistencies, is indeed capable of being animated with a love of 
religious liberty, and yet of being at the same time ignorant 
of the nature, or somewhat iiuliiferent to the cause, of civil 
liberty. Instances of this kind, though very rare, have some¬ 
times occurred, but the converse never has ; no man was ever 
a religious bigot, and at the same time a friend to civil 
lilifcrtv; and it was perfectly consistent for Philip not only to 
introduce the inquisition into the Low Countries, but also 
Spanish soldiers into the fortihed towns; to deprive the 
Flemings of the free exercise of their religious opinions, and 
at the same time of the laws and privilege's of their states and 
assemblies; to leave, in ecclesiastical matters, no visible head 
but the Pope, and in civil alfairs no real authority but his 
own. These were parts of a system of conduct that perfectly 
harmonized with each other: each took its turn as the occasion 
required. 

The favourite instruments of his tyranny were men of like 
nature with himself; foes equally to civil and religious liberty 
—Cardinal Granvclle and the Duke of Alva. 

Bigotry and the love of rule had so conspired even in 
Charles V., his father, that he had paved the way, by his 
edicts, for all the subsequent proceedings of Philip; and was, 
perhaps, only saved from similar enormities by a partiality 
which he had contracted for Flanders in his early years; 
those years when his mind was in its natural state, could be 
capable of attaching itself to the objects that surrounded it, 
and of tasting* happiness, which it is probable no subsequent 
splendour could ever afterwards bestow. 
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Tlie object contended for by Philip was, that the religious 
persuasion of these countries should be the same as his own. 

“ You may lose them if you persist,” said one of his officers. 

“ I would rather be without kingdoms,” he replied, “ than 
enjoy them with heresy.” 

Now, on all occasions when harsh government is to be the 
means, it will always be found, as in this instance, that, in 
the first place, the end to be accomplished is not worth the 
risk of the experiment, to say nothing of the injustice of the 
experiment itself. 

Next, it will be found that some statesman like Cardinal 
Granvcilc always makes his appearance; very violent and very 
able; qualities not incompatible; skilled in business, and 
perhaps acquainted with the inferior country that is to be 
ruled; distinct, decisive, and consistent in his opinions; 
whose counsels therefore have an air of wisdom whi..h docs 
nut belong to them, and acquire irresistible authority in the 
superior or mother country, with the monarch and his cabinet, 
because they arc not well informed themselves, and are already 
sufficiently disposed to such counsels from the prejudices of 
their own situation. 

Again,—The Roman Catholic historians arc satisfied in 
imputing all the turbulence, as they would call it, of the 
Prince of Orange and the Flemish leaders to disappointed 
ambition. Rut it is always forgotten that such disappointment 
is reasonable. When authority and influence arc generally 
confened, not on the natives of the country governed, but on 
those who in comparison arc considered as aliens, it is impos¬ 
sible that men should be satisfied with the government which 
rubs them of their natural consequence in their own land. 
This is a very common species of impolicy and injustice. 

The Flemings, it will be found, had every reason to bc_ 
dissatisfied in this respect. 

Lastly, the student will observe, on the other side, great 
irregularities committed by the people in their mode of re¬ 
sistance to Philip; the symbols of the Roman Catholic 
worship insulted with great violence and outrage; and an 
intolerance displayed by them, precisely of the same nature 
with the intolerance of Philip himself. • 

Excesses of this kind always occur, and are instantly seized 
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upon in argument, by those who govern, as justifying the 
harsh measures that in fact led the way to them; they arc 
brought forward as demanding fresh applications of force and 
severity. 

But the very contrary of all this is the proper conclusion ; 
it is the total inability of the people to govern for themselves; 
it is their inevitable Airy, ignorance, and brutality, when once 
roused, that renders mild government so indispensable a duly 
in their rulers. Their faults arc a part of the very case; 
temper, moderation, reasonable views, it is ridiculous to ex¬ 
pect from them; but in cabinets they may and ought to be 
found: if they are not found somewhere, what must be the 
consequence ? 

I would recommend you particularly to observe how the 
whole nature of a subject like this is brought before your 
view by the debate that you will And represented by Benti- 
voglio as taking place in the Spanish cabinet in the jircscnce 
of Philip II. 

■The Duke of Fcria was the advocate for mild measures ; 
the Duke of Alva for force. Their speeches are given. 

Strada also gives the debate, but |mts much of the argu- 
incntatioii of I'cria into the mouth of the Prince of Ebuli, 
who is mentioned by Bentivoglio as seconding rather than 
leading the Duke of Fcria. The Duke of Alva appears in 
each of the historians to have advised instant coercion. lie 
was the Moloch, whose “ sentence was for open war.” 

I must confess that I think this debate, which you will see 
best in Bentivoglio, very remarkable. 

It is to be observed, that the reasonings of the Spanish 
statesmen arc, on this occasion, exactly the same with those 
of our own statesmen at the breaking out, and during the 
continuance of the late American war. 

Nor was the event dissimilar. The good sense of the Duke 
of Feria was exerted with as little effect as was afterwards the 
philosophic eloquence of Mr. Burke. The establishment of 
the republic of Holland was in one instance the consequence, 
and the independence of America in the other. 

But reason and history are equally unavailing to teach the 
wisdom of temperate and healing counsels to a brave and 
prosperous people, as were the Spanianls in the Arst instance. 
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and tlie English in the second. Such a people and their rulers 
inflame each other, and every thing is to be submitted to that 
irritable jealousy and high sense of national importance which 
their courage and their power so inevitably produce. 

It was in vain that Margaret of Parma had, in the mean 
time, very tolerably composed the troubles of the Netherlands. 
The imperious nature of Philip and his counsellors was to 
be gratified, the Flemings were to be taught what it was to 
resist authority, and Alva was to be dispatched to enforce 
that obedience by arms, which it suited not, it seems, the 
dignity of the monarch to deserve by humanity and justice. 

The nature of the Flemish grievances may be very clearly 
understood from Watson, and even from Bentivoglio. 

The Reformation had made some progress in the Nether¬ 
lands. The prosperity of the people every where depended, 
not on any assistance from the Spanish monarchy, but on 
their own industry and commerce; that is, on their equal 
laws and constitutional privileges. The edicts of Charles V. 
hud declared, that all persons who held heretical opinions 
should be deprived of their oflices and degraded from their 
rank; that they who taught these doctrines, or were present 
at the religious meetings of heretics, should be put to death; 
that even those who did not inform of heretics should be sub¬ 
jected to the same penalties. 

Philip had resolved—1st, to enforce these horrible edicts ; 
2ndly, to establish a tribunal that could not be distinguished, 
except in name, from that of the Inquisition; 3rdly, to in¬ 
crease tlic number of bishops from flve to seventeen. These 
were to be the ecclesiastical instruments of his power. The 
civil instruments of his authority were to be found in the 
numerous bands of Spanish soldiers which, 4thly, he resolved 
to station in the provinces contrary to the provisions of their 
fundamental laws. 

It can be no matter of surprise that a system like this 
should be considered by a people so situated as a system of 
destruction. 

The resistance of the Prince of Orange and of some of the 
Flemish nobles will be found, even according to the repre¬ 
sentation of Bentivoglio, to have been as temperate and 
regular as the calmest speculator could require. And the 
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whole of the proceedings between them and the regent Mar¬ 
garet, and between both and the Spanish court, are very 
instructive. 

But when we come to the next part of the subject, the re¬ 
sistance that in fact was made, it must surely be a matter of 
great surprise to us to find, that no general effort of this kind 
seems to have been made against the Duke of Alva when he 
at length appeared. 

He came into the Low Countries, and with an anny of about 
fourteen thousand men he disposed of the lives and privileges 
of the Flemings of all ranks at his pleasure, imprisoned two 
of the most popular and meritorious noblemen, erected a 
Council of Tumults, or, as it was more properly called, a 
council of blood, and destroyed in the course of a few 
months, by the hands of the executioner, more than one 
thousand eight hundred different individuals; while more 
than twenty thousand persons fled into France, Germany, 
and England, without the slightest attempt having first been 
made, cither by themselves or others, for their common safety 
and protection. 

These cruelties, and the cruelties that were inflicted by 
other persecutors who preceded Alva, may be seen in Brandt; 
and Bcjitivoglio himself observes, that even those who were 
nowise concerned were affrighted to see the faults of others 
so severely punished ; and they groaned, he says, to perceive 
that Flanders, which was wont to enjoy one of the easiest 
governments in Europe, should now have no other object to 
behold but the terror of arms, flight of exiles, imprisonment 
and blood, death and confiscations. 

The only resource of the Prince of Orange and the patriots 
seems to have been to raise forces in Germany from their own 
funds, and to call to their assistance the protestant princes, 
the Count Palatine, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and others. 

“ The danger is common,” says the Prince of Orange, “ so 
should the cause be. The Spanish forces, once in Flanders, 
will be always ready to enter Germany; and you will have 
new taxes, new customs, severe laws, more severely executed ; 
heavy yokes upon your persons, and more heavy upon your 
conscie'nces. I am held,” said he, " to be the contriver of 
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conspiracies; but what greater glory can there be than to 
maintain the liberty of a man’s country, and to die rather 
than be enslared 1 ” 

William and his brother led separate armies against the 
Uuke of Alva, but were obliged, the one to fly, and the other 
to disband his troops. The want of the means to pay them 
proved equally fatal in different ways to the enterprises of each 
commander; and neither proper funds nor adequate assistance 
were supplied by the Flemings themselves. 

This is one instance among many which it is melancholy to 
observe, of the difliculty with which the regular troops of an 
unprincipled tyrant can be resisted, or at least ever are resist¬ 
ed, hy an insulted and oppressed people. 

The principal cities became sensibly thinner in population; 
whole villages and small towns were rendered almost desolate. 
Still no resistance, that is, no resistance from the Flemings 
themselves. 

But it fortunately happened that Alva was not only made 
more arbitrary and insolent by success, but he began himself 
to feel the same want of money for the payment of his troops, 
which had been so fatal to the Protestant leaders. 

Philip was supposed at the time to possess all the ivealth of 
the world, and he certainly did possess a large portion of the 
gold and silver of it; bnt it was now to be shown that am¬ 
bition and harsh government could exhaust even Mexico and 
Peru. 

Alva found himself obliged to have recourse to taxation, 
and to require from the industry and wealth of the Fleming!' 
themselves that constant supply which all the mines and 
slaves of his master were insufficient to afford him. 

And now for once it happened, that a total ignorance of the 
principles of political economy in the rulers was eventually 
favourable to the happiness of the people. 

The duke insisted—1st, upon one per cent, on all goods 
moveable or immoveable; 2ndly, on an annual tax of twenty 
per cent, on all immoveable goods or heritage; and, lastly, of 
ten per cent, on all moveable goods to be paid on every sale 
of them. 

Taxes better fitted, the former for the annoyance of a com¬ 
mercial people, and the latter for (heir destruction, could not 
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well have been contrived. It was in vain that the Duke of 
Alva was told, that if this ten per cent, was paid on every sale 
of an article—first, on the wool, for instance, then on the yarn, 
then on the cloth before it was dyed; then, when sold, first 
to the merchant, secondly to the retailer, and lastly to the 
consumer, no foreign customer would be willing to buy it, and 
no home customer would be able; and that, on the whole, 
such a tax could only produce the ruin of the manufacture 
itself and all concerned, or, in other words, of all the sources 
of revenue together. 

Observations of this kind were sufficiently answered by 
Alva, as he thought, when he replied, with that stupidity as 
well as insolence which so generally belongs to arbitrary 
power, that the tax was levied in his town of Alva, and that 
he wanted the money. 

It is not very agreeable to observe, that everywhere, through 
all history, the most sensible nerve that can be touebed is this 
of taxation. Privileges may be taken away, laws violated, 
public assemblies discontinued, no dutnnl consequence is re¬ 
garded, no common principle seems as yet sufficiently out¬ 
raged : the community arc silent, or only murmur for a short 
season and submit; but if a tax is to be levied, every man 
feels bis interest at issue, every man starts up in arms, every 
man cries with Shylock— 

“ Nay, take my life, and all;. 

.Von take niy life. 

When you do take the means whereby 1 live.” 

Observe the facts in tlicse Low Countries. 

The Flemings had seen their fellow-citizens executed by the 
Duke of Alva, had seen all the principles of their civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty destroyed; had suffered the Prince of Orange 
and their patriot leaders to fight their battles by means of 
Oerman Protestants, whom he was to pay in any manner he 
could devise, a task to which it must have been known that 
his funds were totally unequal: all this they had seen, and all 
this pusillanimous guilt they bad incurred ; but the moment 
that the loss of their civil liberty was to produce one of its 
many injurious effects, the moment that the duke’s tax- 
gatherers were to interfere with their manufactures and with 
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the sources of their opulence, then, and not till then, com¬ 
binations could be formed, an universal sensation take place, 
and resistance to the Spanish tyranny every where assume a 
visible form, and become a regular system. 

But our mortification is not yet to end. We might wish to 
see mankind always ready to kindle with a generous and ra¬ 
tional sympathy. We might wish to see them act with some 
reasonable consistency and courage when oppressed; but 
what was the fact ? The Walloon or southern provinces, being 
nut so entirely commercial as those that were more maritime, 
will be found on that account (for no other reason can be 
given) to have resisted the taxes of Alva less firmly. 

It is painful to follow the subject through all the more 
minute but important particulars that belong to it, and to 
observe the manner in which so many of the provinces could 
be practised upon and gained over; could be sooihed, de¬ 
luded, or terrified; could basely consent to submit to a cer¬ 
tain part of the proposed requisitions, that is, to fit on such 
of the chains as they thought might possibly be borne, while 
the rest were to be left still hanging in the hands of their 
oppressors, ready to be applied on the first occasion, an occa¬ 
sion which they might be certain would so soon and so in¬ 
evitably follow. 

Had it not been for. the resistance of Brabant, and the still 
more intelligent and invariable firmness of the single province 
of Utrecht, all might have been lust; and the bigoted, un¬ 
feeling Philip, though his subjects might no longer have been 
worth his ruling, would at least have had the gratification of 
seeing them bound and prostrate at his feet. 

The example, however, of Utrecht was not without its 
effect, and its resistance was fatal to the Spanish system of 
taxation; a distinction, it is true, may always he perceived 
between the seven northern, more commercial provinces, and 
the rest. The more southern and less commercial often ob¬ 
served a cold neutrality, and were even guilty of a species of 
hostility to the Prince of Orange and the patriotic cause that 
was often but too convenient and favourable to the Spanish 
arms. 

Cruelty and oppression were, however, destined at last to 
receive some lessons. Holland, Zealand, and five other of 
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the more bold and virtuous provinces of tlie Low Countries 
which with Brabant must be always distinguished from the 
rest, openly and steadily resisted. It is consoling to observe, 
that even the exiles, men whom Alva had reduced, as he 
supposed, to the condition of mere outcasts and pirates, too 
contemptible to interest his thoughts for a moment, were in 
fact the very men who gave strength and animation to the 
revolt; and by their armed vessels, their enterprises, their ex¬ 
traordinary exertions by sea as well as by land, so shook, and 
injured, and endangered the Spanish greatness, that the entire 
independence of a part at least of the Low Countries was at 
last formtdiy asserted. 

The military conduct of Alva is remarkable. In the held 
he was as calm and considerate, as he was rash and intempe¬ 
rate in the cabinet; that is, he understood the science of war, 
but nut of politics. Yet still he could not, even in arms, 
succeed. The opportunities for resistance aliuixlcd by the 
singular situation of the maritime provinces, i.he consummate 
prudence, the ueal, and the tolerant spirit of the Prince of 
Orange, were obstacles which he could nut entirely overcome. 
The great towns in Holland, Ilacriem, and others, were 
besieged, taken, and outragerl by the most extraordinary 
excesses of cruelty and rapine; but there ivcre other towns 
that could not be taken. Holland, Zealand, and five other 
provinces acknowledged the authority of the Prince of 
Orange, not of Philip; and Alva at last retired, though the 
rebellion in the Low Countries was not put down, and neither 
his own vengeance, nor that of his master, as yet satiated. 
He consoled himself, we are told, with the rctlection, that 
eighteen thousand heretics had suffered by the hands of the 
executioner, and a much greater number fallen by famine or 
the sword. 

It appears from this history, that concessions were made 
by the Spanish court; but, as is usual in such contests,-made 
too late: orders had been sent by Philip to remit the taxes 
of the ten and twenty per cent., but not till the maritime 
provinces had already revolted. After Alva, with his soldiers 
and executioners, had been let loose upon the provinces for 
nearly six years together, Philip began at last to doubt a 
little th‘e efficacy of force, and to be disposed to send a new 
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governor, in the person of Requeaens, who might act on a 
more conciliating system. 

Requesens was a man of ability and moderation, and this 
last part of his character gave the Prince of Orange and the 
patriots the greatest apprehension, lest the Flemings should 
too readily forget the perfidy and cruelty of their oppressors. 
But Requesens not only came too late, but found it impossible 
to serve such a master as Philip. 

I can, however, no longer continue this sort of narrative. 
After Requesens followed a kind of interregnum, and the 
government of a Flemish council of state. Then the adminis¬ 
tration of Don Jolm of Austria. Lastly, that of the justly 
renowned Prince of Parma. 

Each of these administrations became eras in this great 
contest. Each has its particular events, and its own more 
striking, though not very dissimilar lessons. 

I had drawn up observations on each of them. But I must 
omit all further allusion, not only to the facts of this contest, 
but to the contest itself. 

I must break away from the subject, fur I must hasten to 
conclude my lecture. 

1 am willing to hope, that you will not only read the whole 
account in Watson, but be prepared to make such observa¬ 
tions on the events, as they ought, I think, to excite in your 
minds. If I have succeeded to this extent I am satisfied, and 
consider my oilicc as at an end. 

To advert, therefore, to the final result of this great 
struggle, and to finish my lecture. 

The Prince of Orange, notwithstanding the defection of 
some, and the mutual jealousies of too many of the provinces, 
had contrived to form the Union of Utrecht—a combination of 
seven of them ; and this union may be considered as the first 
foundation of the republic of Holland. 

It is difficult for unprincipled ambition to be prudent. 
Philip had not only schemes of tyranny in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, but of invasion in England, and of aggrandizement in 
France. The multiplicity of his designs exhausted even his 
American treasures: the impossibility of his wishes squan¬ 
dered away even the resources of the genius of the Duke of 
Panna. The United Provinces were not subdued, England 
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not overcome, France not united to his crown, and Europe 
not subjected to the domination of the House of Austria. 

We have at last the satisfaction to see the seven maritime 
provinces at least, treating with their oppressors as sovereign 
states; and nut only their independence admitted, but their 
trade with the Indies allowed, and their cause completely 
triumphant. 

These events, and particularly the ncgociations for peace, 
may be seen in llentivuglio and Wra.Yall, and may be con¬ 
sidered with still greater advantage in Watson. Tiansactiuns 
of this nature arc very deserving of attention; and we cannot 
but be struck, not only with the active policy of Henry IV. of 
France, but with the virtuous exertions of the wise Harnevelt, 
who, more successful than other patriots who rcseniblcd him 
have sometimes been, hud the |)uru satisfaction of reasoning 
into peace his inilamed and improvident countrymen. 

On the whole of this memorable contest—a contest of half 
a century—the great hero was the Prince of Orange, the 
great delimpient was Phili[) II. The one may be [noposed 
as a model, in public and in private, of every thing that is 
good and great; and the other (with the. exception of atten¬ 
tion to business'), of every thing that is to be avoided and 
abhorred. 

To Europe and mankind, in the misni time, the success of 
the maritime jjrovinces was of the greatest importance. The 
jiower of the House of Austria was fur ever prevented from 
gaining too dangerous an a.sceudancy. 

Resistance to those who were controlling religious opinions 
by fire and sword, and trampling upon constitutional privi¬ 
leges, had been successfully made. 

An asylum was opened for all those, of whatever country, 
who fled from persecution—from persecution of whatever 
kind. The benefit thus accruing to mankind cannot now be 
properly estimated, for we cannot now feel what it is to have 
no refuge and no means of resistance, while men are ready to 
punish us for our opinions, and arc making themselves in¬ 
quisitors of our conduct. It is known to have been one of 
the severest miseries of the later Romans, that they could not 
escape from their government; that the world belonged to 
their emperors. 
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It was in the Low Countries that the defenders of civil and 
religious liberty found shelter. It was there that they could 
state their complaints, publish what they conceived to be 
the truth, and maintain and exercise the privileges of free 
inquiry. These were the countries to which Locke retired, 
and where William III. was formed. 

But this was not all. The wonders that can be effected by 
commerce and the peaceful arts were displayed, and, on the 
whole, a practical example was held up to the princes and 
statesmen of every age and nation, well fitted to teach them 
many of those great truths which every friend of humanity 
would wish always present to their minds: that ambition 
should be virtuous and peaceful, that religious feelings should 
be tolerant, that government should be mild. 
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T/if Edict of JNantz. 

The remonstrances of the I'rotestanU were vain on the subject of tithes. Out 
the king, by a brief, promised to furnish them luitiually with a certain sum, 
to be employed (siiys the brief) in certain secret affairs relating to them, which 
his majesty does not think fit to specify or declare, lliey were also allowed 
(but by the secret articles) to receive gifts and legacies. They were indulged, 
too (twenty-second article), in being eligible to otKces in llic universities, and 
in sending their children freely to the imblic schools. 

Bnj so much more is necessary to the weaker sect than edicts or lows In 
their favour, that this very conces>ioii was afterwards made a ]irctext for pre¬ 
venting Protestants from teacliing any thing in their own small schools but 
reading and arithmetic, '* because,*' said the Human (Jutliolics, ** the children 
may be sent to our ))ublic colleges.** 

Thn.'C parliaments or courts of law were fixed upon, where the number 
of Protestant and Uoinaii Catholic judges were to lx; etpiul; a necessary 
urrangemeiit, it seems, to procure iheiii the pro{>cr protection of the law. 

Protestant books were only to be sold where the religion was publicly 
exercised ; in otlier places after on imprimatur;*’ not in the nictro|)oli8, for 
instance. 

II. 


}j/w Countries. 

From die termination of the great struggle between the Low Countries and 
Philip. II. inferences have been drawn more favourable to the pmcticubiliiy 
of resistance to oppression than the tmnsactions, it is to be feared, will 
warrant. 

Of the seventeen provinces, though the condition of all must have been 
much ameliorated, seven only were emancipated from the S()an!sb yoke. 

They who have|o resist the regular armies of their tyrants can seldom be 
so situated as were the inhabitants of these maritime proving; they can 
seldom l>e possessed of such fortified towns, imd of a country so singularly 
impracticable to invaders. It is seldom that they can have a marine so 
powerful, and the commerce and the pcKisessions, the very treasures of their 
oppressors, so exposed to insult and injury, to capture and ruin. Ji is 
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seldom that an unhappy people can be found so justly infuriated, and lendeied 
so totally desperate by their particular sufferings and their particular cause; 
it is seldom that they can have been so fortunately educated, as were the 
Hollanders, to a sense of right, by the prior influence of a free government. 

Yet the policy of the case, as it respects the tyrant himself (or the superior 
country) is not altered. 

The oppressed country will always find support from the neighbouring 
powers; great mistakes, like those of Philip, will be probably made; illus¬ 
trious defenders of their country will probably arise, produced by the 
occasion. 

Injury must at all events be received by the superior power. The most 
successful issue will but turn subjects into slaves; brothers into enemies; and 
impair those principles of dignified obedience and reciprocal right between 
the governors arrd the governed, which externally and internally, in the 
superior as well ns tlie dependant state, are the only steady and effective 
causes of all real greatness and prosperity. 

The student is again recomracntlcd to turn to the debate in the Spanish 
council, given by llentivoglio, on account of the similarity of the reasonings 
employed by our own slalesmen in the corrtest with our American c Janies. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

W E have now made some progress in tlic history of this 
century of religious wars. Wc have considered the 
civil and religious wars of France; next those of the l.ow 
Countries. We must now turn to Germany. 

I have called this lecture, a T.ecture on the Thirty Years' 
War; but 1 should rather have called it, a Lecture on the 
Religious Concerns of Germany. 

The thirty years’ war is, indeed, the most interesting portion 
of the whole, and that to which the attention of all readers of 
history has bce.n mure naturally directed ; but there is much 
to be read and conHid(!re(l before you reach the thirty years’ 
war, and much after; or yon nill not be able to embrace ill 
your minds the whole suliject—the subject of the religious 
concerns of Germany during the sixteenth century. In truth, 
I am to allude to such a muss of reading in this lecture, and 
allude to it so indistinctly, that I know not well how 1 can 
enable you to listen to what I am to address you. 

It may assist yon, jierhaps, if you will first attend to the 
order in which I am going to proceed. 11 is the following 
The Reformation introduced great divisions of opinion into 
Germany. 

I must first allude to the contest that existed between the 
Catholics and Protestants, from the breaking out of the Re¬ 
formation to the peace of Passau. At this peace of Passau 
the interests of the contending parties were brought to an 
adjustment. I must therefore next allude to the provisions 
of that peace of Passau. 

But after some time this adjustment was no longer ac¬ 
quiesced in, and the thirty years’ war followed. 1 must 
therefore allude to the causes which brought on the thirty 
years’ war. 
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This thirty years’ war is a memorable era in history, and I 
must therefore allude to the conduct of it, and to the great 
hero of the Protestant cause on this occasion, Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

The peace of Westphalia was the termination of this great 
conte8t,,and of the whole subject; and I must therefore allude 
finnlly to the peace of Westphalia. 

The whole interval from the days of Luther to this peace of 
Westphalia, an interval of more than a century, must be 
considered as one continued struggle, open or concealed, 
between the Reformers and the Roman Catholics. 

TTie first period of this great contest extends to the peace 
of Passnu, the next to the thirty years’ war, the thirty years’ 
war is the third. The peace of Westphalia is the final settle¬ 
ment of the whole. 

First then, of the period that closed with the peace of 
Passau. , 

1 need neither, as I conceive, relate the facts, nor comment 
upon them, for you may study this part of the histoiy your¬ 
selves in Robertson and Coxe, and it would be a waste of 
your time to offer you here, in a mutilated state, what you 
will find regularly displayed in those authors. 

I may, however, select what 1 consider as the leading events, 
and recommend you to fix your attention upon them. They 
are the following 

First, The denial of the authority of the pope by Luther. 

Secondly, The total intolerance of Charles V., avowed in 
the edict of Worms. 

Thirdly, The resistance of the Protestants, and the exhibi¬ 
tion of their own faith in the confession of Augsburg. 

Fourthly, Their appeal to arms from the injustice of Charles 
—the league of Smalcaldc. 

Lastly, After the various events of unrighteous warfare, the 
religious peace concluded at Passau, in 1665, about the close 
of his reign. 

These are the principal events. You must consider them, 
particularly the peace of Passau. 

On this last, as it is so important, I will stop to make a few 
observations. 

Itwas the first great adjustment of the contending religious 
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interests of Germany. It was extorted from Charles V,, and, 
on the whole, it was favourable to the great cause of religious 
freedom, and the welfare of mankind. 

Those of the inferior sect were no longer to be insulted, 
dispersed, or exterminated: they were to exist in society as 
their Roman Catholic brethren, erect and independent: they 
were to worship their God in the manner they thought most 
agreeable to his word. Human authority in matters of reli- 
,giuus faith was avowedly cast off by a large and respectable 
part of the continent; and neither the magistrate nor the 
soldier were any longer to unsheuth the sword, to imprison, to 
massacre, or to drag to the stake. 

In practice, therefore, some progress had been made; 
some progress in practice, but little in the understandings 
or feelings of mankind. The parties abstained from mutual 
violence because they were well belanced, and feared each 
other; not because they discerned and acknowledged their 
mutual rights and duties. Not only were the Roman Catho¬ 
lics separated from the Protestants, but the Lutherans had 
separated themselves from the Zuinglians, afterwards called 
the Calvinists; and had endeavoured to stigmatize them with 
the name of Sacramentarians. That is, the Roman Catholics, 
the Lutherans, and Calvinists, were all equally ready to be¬ 
lieve, that every religious opinion but their own was sinful, 
and therefore that their own, upon every principle of piety 
and reason, was at all events to he propagated, and every 
other repressed. 

Again. We have already observed that one of the great 
difficulties on this subject always must be the disposal of 
property to the ecclesiastic; to which sect it is to be given by 
the state; to one, or to all, and upon what conditions. 

This difficulty necessarily appeared at the pacification which 
was attempted at Passau. 

It wag insisted by the Protestants, that all those who sepa¬ 
rated from the church of Rome should, nevertheless, retain 
their ecclesiastical emoluments; emoluments it must be ob¬ 
served, which had been received originally from the Roman 
Catholic establishment. 

By the. Roman Catholics it was contended, on the contrary, 
that every such separatist should immediately lose his benefice. 
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This point could not, at the peace of Passau, be carried by 
the Protestants. They seem to have sullenly submitted, and' 
to have virtually acquiesced in what was called the eccle¬ 
siastical reservation. This reservation secured the benefice, 
and left it to remain with the Catholic establishment when 
the holder turned Protestant. 

The Protestants ^were consoled on the other hand, by a 
declaration, securing liberty of conscience to those who 
adopted the confession of Augsburg—a declaration which 
the Roman Catholics as little relished as the Protestants did 
the reservation just mentioned. 

The parties were therefore not as yet sufficiently re^gious 
and wise to settle the real subjects of contention. Then 
followed, after this peace of Passau, a sort of interval and 
pause. After this interval, all Germany was laid waste and 
convulsed by the thirty years’ war. 

We naturally turn to ask what were the causes of so dread¬ 
ful an event—thirty years’ war! the very terra is a disgrace to 
humanity. To this the answer will, 1 think, be found to be, 
first, the intolerant conduct of the Protestant princes to each 
Other; second, the bigotry, ambition, and arbitrary politics of 
the princes of the House of Austria. 

I will say a word on each. First, with regard to the conduct 
of the Protestant princes, Lutheran and Calvinistic. It will 
appear to those who examine the history that the Protestant 
cause was well established at the peace of Passau, and at the 
death of Charles V.; but that it was afterwards nearly lost by 
the advantages which the Roman Catholic arms and politics 
derived from the dissensions which existed between the Lu¬ 
theran and Calvinistic princes. 

Though these princes had the most palpable bond of union 
(their wish to exercise the right of private judgment)—though 
they were both equally opposed to the Catholic powers who 
would have denied them this inestimable privilege, yet was it 
impossible for them to differ in some mysterious points of 
doctrine without a total disregard to mutual charity; and 
each sect, rather than suffer the other to think differently 
from themselves, was contented to run the chance of being 
overpowered by the Catholics, that is, of not being suffered 
to think at all. 
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The Lutherans might have been possibly expected to be 
«the most rational, that is, the most tolerant of the two, but 
they were not so; they were in reality more in fault than the 
Calvinists; being nut only the first aggressors in this dispute 
with their fellow-protestants, but the more ready to temporize, 
to betray and desert the common cause. 

You will perceive that 1 am here obliged to leave great 
blanks behind me as I go along, and pu will perceive the 
same through every part of this lecture. These blanks must 
be hereafter filled up by your own diligence. I cannot expect 
to make the stops I take through my subject very intelligible 
at present. 

But you will be able to judge of my arrangement, my 
statements, and my conclusions hereafter, when you come to 
read the history, 

I must, then, for the present, content myself with repeating 
to you that the Protestant princes were themselves very 
faijity, more particularly the Lutheran princes; their intole¬ 
rance to each other most unpardonable; and that the conduct 
of some of the electors of Saxony was very despicable, and 
most injurious to the Protestant cause; and finally, that all 
this folly and intolerance led to the thirty years’ war. 

My next statement was, that the thirty years’ war, and all 
its dreadful scenes, were occasioned,' in the second place, by 
the civil and religious politics, the bigoted and arbitrary 
conduct of the princes of the House of Austria. 

Here again large blanks must be left. You can only judge 
of these politics by reading the reigns of those princes. I 
must refer you to the jrages of Mr. Coxc. 

I will make, however, a few remarks. These princes were 
Ferdinand I., Maximilian, Rodolph, Matthias, Ferdinand II. 
The eharacter of Maximilian deserves your notice. 

It is very agreeable to fijid among these Austrian princes 
one sovereign at least like Maximilian, whose conduct is 
marked by justice, wisdom, and benevolence, and whose 
administration realizes what an historian would propose, as a 
model, for all those who are called upon to direct the affairs 
of mankind. 

On .this account I must observe, that there is no period 
connected with these religious wars that deserves more to be 
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studied than these reigns of Ferdinand I., Maximilian, and 
those of his successors who preceded the thirty years’ war^: 
We hare no sovereign who exhibited that exercise of modera¬ 
tion and good sense which a philosopher would require, but 
Maximilian; and he was immediately followed by princes of 
a different complexion, and as all the various sects themselves 
were ready from the first to display at any moment those 
faults which belong to human nature, when engaged in 
religious concerns, the whole subject of toleration and mild 
government, its advantages and its dangers, and the advan¬ 
tages and dangers of an opposite system, are at once pre¬ 
sented to our consideration; and the only observation that 
remains to be made is this, that the difficulties and the 
hazards of the harsh and unjust system are increased and exas¬ 
perated by their natural progress, while those that belong to 
the mild system are chiefly to be expected at first; that they 
gradually disappear, and become less important, particularly 
as the world advances in civilization and knowledge, and as 
the thoughts of men are more diversified by the active pursuits 
and petty amusements which multiply with their growing 
prosperity. 

Nothing could be more complete than the difficulty of 
toleration at the time when Maximilian reigned; and if a 
mild policy could be attended with favourable efl'ects in his 
age and nation, there can be little fear of the experiment at 
any other period. 

No party or person in the state was then disposed to 
tolerate his neighbour from any sense of the justice of such 
forbearance, but from motives of temporal policy alone. The 
Lutherans, it will be seen, could not bear that the Calvinists 
should have the same religious privileges with themselves. 
The Calvinists were equally opinionated and unjust; and 
Maximilian himself was probably tolerant and wise, chiefly 
because he was in .his real opinions a Lutheran, and in 
outward profession, as the head of the empire, a Roman 
Catholic. 

For twelve years, the whole of his reign, he preserved the 
religious peace of the community, without destroying the 
religious freedom of the human mind. He supported the 
"Roman Catholics, as the predominant party, in all their tights. 
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possessions, and privileges; but he protected the Protestants 
in every exercise of their religion which was then practicable. 
In other words, he was as tolerant and just as the temper of 
society then admitted, and more so than the state of thjngs 
would have suggested. Now, more than this, no considerate 
Christian or real philosopher will require from the sovereign 
power at any time; not more than to countenance toleration, 
to be disposed to experiments of tolemlion, and to lead on to 
toleration, if the cominiinity can but be persuaded to follow. 
More than this will not, I think, be required from the rulers 
of the world by any real philosopher and true Christian; and 
this not because the great cause of leligious truth and inquiry 
is at all inditferent to them (it must be always most dear to 
them), but because they know that mankind on these subjects 
are profoundly ignorant, and inourahly irritable. The merit 
of Maximilian was but too apparent the moment that his son 
llodolph was called upon to supply his ])lace. 

The tolerance ami forb<>arancc of Maximilian had been 
favourable, as it must always b(*, to the better cause; but the 
Protestants, instead of being encouraged by the visible pro¬ 
gress of their tenets, and thereby induced to leave them to 
the sure operation of time, and the silent influence of truth, 
had broken out with all the stupid fury that often belongs to 
an inferior sect, and indulged themselves in the most public 
attacks and uiiqualifled invectives against the established 
church. The gentle but powerful hand of Maximilian was 
now withdrawn; and be had made one most fatal and un¬ 
pardonable mistake: he had always left the education of his 
son and successor too much to the discretion of his bigoted 
consort. Rodolph, his son, was therefore as ignorant and 
furious on his part as were the Protestants on theirs; he had 
immediate recourse to the usual expedients—force, and the 
execution of the laws to the very letter. It is needless to add, 
that injuries and mistakes quickly multiplied as he proceeded; 
and Maximilian himself, had he been recalled to life, would 
have found it difficult to extricate his unhappy sons and his 
unfortunate people from the accumulated calamities which it 
had been the great glory of his own reign so skilfully to 
avert. After Rodolph comes Matthias, and unhappily for all 
Europe, Bohemia and the empire fell afterwards under the 
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management of Ferdinand 11. Of the different Austrian 
princes, it is the reign of Ferdinand 11. that is more parti¬ 
cularly to be considered. 

Such was the arbitrary nature of his government over his 
subjects in Bohemia, that they revolted. They elected for 
their king the young Elector Palatine, hoping thus to extri¬ 
cate themselves from the bigotry and tyranny of Ferdinand. 
This crown so offered was accepted; and in the event, the 
cause of the Bohemians became the cause of the Reformation 
in Germany, and the Elector Palatine the hero of that 
cause. 

It is this which gives the great interest to this reign of 
Ferdinand II., to tliese concerns of his subjects in Bohemia, 
and to the character of this Elector Palatine. For all h cse 
events and circumstances led to the thirty years’ war. 

I cannot here explain to you the particular circumstances 
which produced such unexpected effects as I have now stated, 
but you may study them in Coxc and other historians. 

We thus arrive at the thirty years’ war. I will, however, 
turn for a moment to this Elector Palatine. This is the 
prince who was connected with our own royal family. He 
was married to the daughter of our James I. 

You will see, even in our own historians, the great interest 
which the Protestant cause in Germany to which I am 
obliged so indistinctly to allude, excited in England, as well 
as in all the rest of Europe. 

'Fhc history of the Elector Palatine is very affecting; you 
will read it in Coxe. He accepted, you may remember, the 
crown which was offered to him by the Bohemians ; he was 
unworthy of it; he accepted it in evil hour. 

It must be confessed that the difficulties of those in exalted 
station arc peculiarly great. It is the condition of their exis¬ 
tence that the happiness of others shall depend on them, shall 
depend not only on the high qualities of their nature, their 
generosity, their courage, but on the endowments of their 
minds, their prudence, their foresight, their correct judgment, 
their accurate estimates not only of others but of themselves. 
So unfortunately are they situated, that their ambition may 
be even generous and noble, and yet their characters be at 
last justly marked with the censure of mankind. 
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The Elector Palatine, by accepting the crown of Bohemia, 
became, as I hare just observed, under the e.xisting circum¬ 
stances of Germany, the chief of the Protestant cause; but 
he undertook a cause so important, and he sutt’ered the lives 
and liberties of tliousands to depend on his firinness and 
ability, without ever having properly examined his own cha¬ 
racter, or considered to what situations of difficulty his powers 
were equal. When, therefore, the hour of trial eauu^ when 
he was weighed in the balance, he was found wanting, and 
his kingdom was divided from him. Hud he himself been 
alone interested in his success, his subse(|ueiit snlfcrings might 
have atoned for his fault; but the kingdom of Uohcinia was 
lost to its inhabitants, the Palatinate to its own subjects, and 
the great cause of religious inquiry and truth might have also 
perished in the general wreck of his fortunes. 

But in the reign of the same Ferdinand II. there arose, in 
the same cause in which the F.lector Palatine Imd failed, a 
hero Of another cast, Gustavus Adolphus. 

And now, to recapitulate a little, that yon may sec the con¬ 
necting link.s of this part of the subject, in which I am obliged 
to leave such blanks; you will have understood in a general 
manner, and 1 must now remind you, that the House of 
Austria was the terror of the Protestants of Germany; that 
Ferdinand 11. oppressed by his tyranny and bigotry his Pro¬ 
testant subjects, more particularly in Bohemia; that their 
cause became the cau.se of the Protestant interest in Germany; 
that the Elector Palatine was the first hero of this gn:at 
cause, and that he failed ; that the illustrious Swede was the 
second, and tliat he deserved the high office which he bore— 
that he deserved to be the defender of the civil and religious 
liberties of Europe, and that he was the great object of ad¬ 
miration in the thirty years’ war. 

Of this thirty years’ war it is not at all necessary that I 
should speak here, even if I had time, whmh I have not, be¬ 
cause the particulars arc so interesting, that I can depend 
upon your reading them. You will do so, I beg to assure you, 
with great |)lea8ure, if you once turn to them, 'flic narrative 
and detail you will find in Coxe. 

The c^paigns of Gustavus, his viqfories, his death ; the 
campaigns of the generals he left behind him; the campaigns 
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of the Austrian j'cneraU, the celebrated Tilly, the still more 
celebrated Walstein; particulars respecting these subjects, 
and many others highly attractive, you will find in Coxe and 
in Harte, and to these authors I must leave you. 

I will make, however, a few remarks, and first of Gus- 
tavus. 

As it must needs be that offences will come, as violence 
and iiqustice can only be repelled by force, as mankind must 
and will have their destroyers, it is fortunate when the high 
courage and activity of which the human character is capable, 
arc tem|)cred with a sense ofjustice, wisdom, and benevolence; 
when he who leads thousands to the field has sensibility 
enough to feel the nature of his awful office, and wisdom 
enough to take care that he directs against its proper objects 
the alHicting storm of human devastation. It is not ai\.'ays 
that they who have commanded the admiration of mankind 
have claims like these to their applause. Courage and saga¬ 
city can dignify any man, whatever be his cause; they can 
ennoble a wretch like Tilly, while he fights the battles of a Fer¬ 
dinand. It is not always that these great endowments are so 
united with other high qualities as to present to the historian 
at once a Christian, a soldier, and a statesman ; yet such was 
Gustavus Adolphus, a hero deserving the name, perfectly dis¬ 
tinguishable from those who have assumed the honours that 
belong to it, the military executioners, with whom every age 
has been infested. 

The life of this extraordinary man has been written by Mr. 
Ilarte, with great activity of research, and a scrupulous exa¬ 
mination of his materials, which are understood to be the 
best, though they are not sufficiently particularized. The 
book will disappoint the reader. Mr. Harte writes often with 
singular bad taste, and never with any masterly display of 
his subject; but it may be compared with Coxe, and must be 
considered. 

The great question which it is necessary for the fame of 
Gustavus should be settled in his .favour, is the invasion of 
Germany. Sweden, the country of which he was king, could, 
at the time, furnish for the cnteiprise only her* two great 
products, “ iron and i^an, the soldier and his swordand 
with these a leader like Gustavus, some centuries before. 
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might have disposed of Europe at his pleasure; but, happily 
for mankind, the invention of gunpowder and the progress of 
science had made war a question, not merely of physical force,' 
hut of expense. The surplus produce of the land and labour 
of the snowy regions of Sweden were little dttcd to support 
a large military establishment either at home or abroad, 
little fitted to contend with the resources of the House of 
Austria. It was therefore very natural for the counsellors of 
Gustavus to represent strongly to their sovereign the expenses 
of a war on the continent, the great |)owcr of the cm|>eror, 
and the reasonableness of supjmsing that the German electors 
were themselves the best judges of the allairs of the empire, 
and the best able to vindicate their own civil and religious 
liberties. 

But it was clear, on the other hand, that the power of the 
House of Austria, which had already distantly menaced, might 
soon be enabled to oppress, the civil and religious liberties of 
Sweden: it was impossihlc to separate the interests of that 
kingdom from those of the Protestant princes of Germany; 
and, therefore, the only cpiestion that remained was, whether 
Gustavus should come forward as a leader of the combination 
against Ferdinand II., or wait to he called in, and join the 
general cause as an auxiliary. 

Now the prince, w ho was natiinilly the head of the Protes¬ 
tant union, was the Elector of Saxony, a prince whose poli¬ 
tics and conduct at the time coiiKl only awaken, in the minds 
of good men, contempt and abhorrence. If, therefore, no one 
interfcri d, and that immediately, all was lost; and the very 
want of a principal, and the very hopelessness of the Prote.s- 
tant cause, must have been the very arguments that weighed 
most with a prince like Gustavus, and were indeed the very 
arguments that would have influenced an impartial reasuner, 
at the time, in favour of this great attempt, provided the abi¬ 
lities of Gustavus were clearly of a commanding nature. 

On this last supposition, it must also be allowed that the 
case, when ex^piined, supplied many important probabilities 
to countenance the enterprise. Speculations of this kind you 
should indulge, as much as possible, while you arc engaged 
in historical pursuits ; it is the difference between reading 
history and studying it 
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, After all, it is often for genius to justify its own projects by 
their execution ; and such may, if necessary, be the defence of 
«Gustavus. 

If any war can be generous and just, it is that waged by a 
combination of smaller states against a greater in defence of 
their civil and religious liberty. Such was the contest in which 
Gustavus was to engage. Nothing, therefore, could be want¬ 
ing to him but success. He won it by his virtues and capacity, 
and his name has been justly consecrated in the history of 
mankind. 

It sometimes happens, that when the master hand is re¬ 
moved, the machine stops, or its movements run into incurable 
disorder; but Gustavus was greater than great men: when 
Gustavus perished, his cause did not perish with him. The 
mortal part of the hero lay covered with honourable wounds 
and breathless in the plains of Lutzen ; but his genius still 
lived in the perfect soldiers he had created, the great generals 
he had formed, the wise minister he had employed, and the 
senate and people of Sweden, whom he had elevated to his 
own high sense of honour and duty. Neither his generals, 
his soldiers, his minister, nor his people, were found so un¬ 
worthy of their sovereign as to be daunted by his loss, and 
they were not to be deterred from the prosecution of the great 
cause which he had bequeathed them. The result wa.s,‘that 
sixteen years afterwards, at the peace of Westphalia, Sweden 
was a leading power in the general settlement of the interests 
of Europe; and if Gustavus had yet lived, he would have 
seen tlic very ground on which he first landed with only 
fourteen thousand men to oppose the numerous and regular 
armies of the House of Austria publicly ceded to his crown^ 
the power of that tyrannical and bigoted family confessedly 
humbled, and the independence and religion of his own king¬ 
dom sufliciently provided for in the emancipation and safety 
of the Protestant princes of Germany. 

In considering the reign and merits of Gustavus, our atten¬ 
tion may be properly directed to the following points:—the 
invasion of Germany, the improvements which the king made 
in the military art, the means whereby he could support his 
armies, the causes of his success, his conduct after the victory 
of Leipsic, his management of men and of the circumstances 
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of his situation, his private virtues and public inerita, his tole-. 
ranee, and the nature of his ambition—how far it was alterctl 
by his victories—the service he rendered Europe. Much as¬ 
sistance is contained rather than presented to the reader in the 
work of Harte. 

The history of the thirty years’ war has been written by Schil¬ 
ler ; and when this era has been considered in the more simple 
and regular historians, the performance of this celebrated 
writer may be perused, not only with great entertainment, but 
with some advantage. Indeed, any work by Schiller must 
naturally claim our perusal; but neither is his account so in¬ 
telligible nor his opinions so just as those of our own historian 
Coxe. 

The extraordinary character of Walstein—the great general 
who could alone be opposed by Ferdinand to (iustavus— 
was sure to catch the fancy of a German dran)ati$t like 
Schiller. Here, for once, were realized all the darling images 
of the scene : mystery without any |M)ssible solution; energy 
more than human, magnificence without bounds, distinguished 
capacity; gloom, silence, and terror; injuries and indignation; 
nothing ordinary, nothing rational; and, at last, probably a 
cons|)iracy, and, at least, an assassination. 

The campaigns of Gustavos, and the military part of his 
history, will be found more than usually interesting. Coxe 
has laboured this portion of the narrative with great dili¬ 
gence, and, as he evidently thinks, with great success. 

We are now arrived at the conclusion of our subject, and 
1 have been obliged to refer to such large masses of historical 
reading, and must have left so many spaces unoccupied in the 
’ minds of my hearers, that I think it best to stop and recall to 
your observation the steps of our progress, and advert to the 
leading points. 

The whole of our present subject, then, should, I think, be 
se|)aratcd into the following great divisions: first, we arc to 
examine the contest between the Roman Catholics and the 
Refurmeia fropi the breaking out of the Keformatioii to the 
peace of Passau; then the provisions of that peace; next, 
the causes of the thirty years’ war, which were, first, the 
conduct of the Protestant states and princes, Lutheran and 
Calvinistic, from the death of Charles V., and their impolitic 
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and fatal intolerance of each other; secondly, the conduct of 
the princes of the House of Austria, Ferdinand I., Maximi* 
lian, Rodolph, Matthias, and Ferdinand II., more particularly 
their intolerance to their subjects in Bohemia and Hungary; 
then theipeculiar circumstances in consequence of which the 
cause of the Bohemians and the oppressed subjects of the 
House of Austria became at length the cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Germany, and the Elector Palatine the hero of it; 
next, the misfortunes of that prince; then the interference 
and character of the renowned Gustavus Adolphus, the great 
and efficient hero of that cause, and of the thirty years’ war, at 
which we thus arrive; then the campaigns between him and 
the celebrated generals (Tilly and others) employed by the 
Austrian family, which form a new point of interest Again, 
the continuance of the contest after his death under the 
generals and soldiers he had formed, which becomes another; 
and in this manner we are conducted to the settlement of the 
civil and religious diiiercnces of Germany by the treaty of 
Westphalia, more than one hundred years after the first ap- 
pearanee of Luther, which treaty is thus left, as the remain¬ 
ing object of our curiosity and examination, for it is the termi¬ 
nation of the whole subject. 

This celebrated treaty has always been the study of those 
who wish to understand the history of Europe and the difiereut 
views and systems of its component powers and states. 

There arc references in Coxe sufficient to direct the inquiries 
of those who arc desirous of examining it. But during the 
late calamities of Europe, after being an object of the greatest 
attention for a century and a half, it has shared the fate of 
every thing human; it has passed through its appointed period 
of existence, and is now no more. 

As a great record, however, in the history of Europe; as a 
great specimen of wliat hutuan nature is, when acting amid 
its larger and more important concerns, it must ever remain 
a subject of interest to the politician and philosopher. This 
treaty was the final adjustment of the civil and religious dis¬ 
putes of a century. 

In examining the treaty of Westphalia, the first inquiry is 
with res^ject to its ecclesiastical provisions. 

After the Reformation bad once begun, the first effort of 
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the Protestants wai to put themselves into a state of respect, 
and to get themselves acknowledged by the laws of the empire. 
In this they succeeded at the peace of Passau. 

But the ecclesiastical reservation, as I have before men¬ 
tioned, had then ordained that if a Roman Catholic turned 
Protestant, his benefice should be lost to him. 

Truth, therefore, had no equal chance; a serious impedi¬ 
ment was thrown in the way, not only of conviction, but of all 
avowal of conviction, and even of all religious inquiry. For 
with what candour, with what ardour, was any ecclesiastic to 
inquire, when the result of his inquiry might be, that he 
would have to lose not only his situation in society, but his 
accustomed means of subsistence ? This point, however, could 
never be carried by the Protestants. 

The Roman Catholics considered the reservation as the 
bulwark of their faith, and found no dilliculty in persuading 
the people, and more particularly the rulers of the people, 
that their cause was the cause of all true religion and good 
government. At the jicacc of Westphalia, therefore, it was 
agreed, that if a Catholic turned Protestant, he should lose 
his benefice ns before, and the same if a Protestant turned 
Catholic. But it will he observed, that to make the last pro¬ 
vision was, in fact, to do nothing; for the Protestant was the 
invading sect. There was no chance of the Protestant’s 
turning Roman Catholic, and the only question of practical 
importance was, whether the f.'atholic might be allowed to 
open nis eyes, and, if he thought good, turn ProtesUpt 
without suffering in his fortunes. This he could not; the eyes 
pf the Protestant were already opened. 

The great cause, therefore, of religious inquiry at least 
(there was no doubt a great difficulty in the case) failed, but 
not entirely. For the inroads that the Protestants had made 
on the Catholic ecclesiastical pru|jerty, during the first century 
of the Reformation, down, for instance, to the year W24, were 
pot inconsiderable; and in the jiosBessions which they’had 
<lhus obtained, tl^y were not to be disturbed; a certain 
progress—an important progress—was therefore made and 
secured. 

Again (what is very remarkable) the civil rights of the 
Protestants, their equality with their Catholic brethnw 
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all public occasions, in the diet and other tribunals, were 
allowed. 

This was an important victory; far more than inferior sects 
have been always able to obtain, more than they have obtained 
for instance, in our own country; far more than can be ac¬ 
counted for by any influence which moderation and good 
sense could have had upon the contending parties. 

Another result took place; the Calvinists and Lutherans 
contrived at last, to consider themselves as one body, whose 
business, it was, during the negotiations of the peace and 
ever after, to provide for their common security, while equally 
resisting the authority of the Church of Rome. 

This, too,' was an important victory, a victory which the 
two sects obtained, not over their enemies, but over them¬ 
selves, partly in consequence of their past sufleriugs, still 
more from the influence of their own worldly politics; above 
all, from the master interference of France, whose ministers, 
equally disregarding the distinctions between Lutheran and 
Calvinists, and the cause of Protestant and Papist, wished 
only to subdue the House of Austria, and to combine and 
manage every party so as to produce this grand eflect, the 
object of all their politics—the humiliation of the House of 
Austria. 

The future progress of religious truth seems to have been 
but loosely provided for. A prinee was allowed to change 
or reform the religion of his dominions in all cases not limited 
by the treaty, or settled by antecedent compact with the 
subject. 

The truth is, that a question like this last was too delicate 
to be adjusted by any formal ordinance in an age of religious 
wars, or indeed in any age. 

The general principle adopted by the treaty seems to have 
been, to confirm every thing in the state it was left by the 
year 1624, an arrangement that must, on the whole, be con¬ 
sidered favourable to the Protestants, far more so than could 
have been expected, if we reflect on thei| own unfortunate 
intolerance of each other, and the difliculty, at all times, 
of sustaining a combination of smaller powers against a 
greater. 

The great gainer in this contest was France; the great 
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sufTerer the House of Austria. The grandeur of the one was 
advanced, and the ambition of the other was for ever humbled. 

A combination against the House of Austria had been long 
carried on with more or less regularity and effect, but chiefly 
by the influence of France. The result of this united effort, 
was seen in the peace of Westphalia. 

It is painful to think that the establishment of the civil and 
religious liberties of Germany was owing, not to the generous, 
rational, steady resistance of the Protestant princes, but much 
more to the an.\iety of France to depress the House of 
Austria; and again, to the cheek which that House of Austria 
continually exjierienccd to its designs, and was still likely to 
experience, from the arms of the Uttoman princes. 

In this manner it happened that fur tin; religious part of 
the great treaty of Westphalia; for such toleration, good 
sense, and ('hristianity as are to be found there, mankind 
were, after all, indebted principally to such strange propa¬ 
gators of the cause of truth and free in(|niry, as Uichelieu and 
the .Mahumetans. 

By the treaty of Westphalia, the apprehensions which 
lMirn|)u had so long entertained of the power of the House of 
Austria were, as 1 have just mentioned to you, removed. 

Hut it is the great misfortune of mankind that the balance 
is no sooner restored by the diminishing of one exorbitant 
power than it is again in danger by the preponderancy of 
another. From this epoch of llie peace of Westphalia, the 
real (rower to be dreaderl was no lunger the House of Austria, 
but France; and the ambition of her cabinets, the cum(iactness 
of her possessions, the extent of her resources, and the genius 
of her people, soon converted into the enemy of the ha|>pincss 
of the world, that very nation which at the peace of West¬ 
phalia appeared, and but apjMtared, in the honourable charac¬ 
ter of the protectress of the civil and religious liberties of 
Germany, and the mediatrix of the dissensions of a century. 
In the empire, the dift’erent states and princes were now more 
protected than before from the emperor, but they were not 
harmonized into a whole, nor was it possible that a number 
of petty sovereigns should be influenced by any general prin¬ 
ciple. It was impossible that they should form themselves 
either into any limited monarchy, or fall into auy system; 
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which, however it might have advanced the substantial great¬ 
ness of all, would have diminished the personal splendour and 
fancied importance of each individual potentate. 

They therefore continued in tlieir common form of union 
and law, and endeavoured to maintain the independence of 
the several princes and states by a league for their common 
interest; but this league could nut possibly be made suffi¬ 
ciently binding and effective to secure that common interest, 
while they were exposed to the practices of foreign intrigue, 
not only from their situation, but from the improvident selfish¬ 
ness which belongs ns well to states as to individuals. Thus 
it happened that France, or any other power, found it easy 
at all times to convert a portion of the strength of Germany 
to its own purposes. Thus it happened that this immense 
division of the most civilized portion of the worlu never 
rose to that external consequence, and what is more, never 
to that state of internal improvement and happiness, which, 
under favourable circumstances, it might certainly have 
realized. 

I must now make two general observations, and conclude: 
first, on the House of Austria; secondly, on the peace of 
Westphalia. 

There is no pleasure in reading the history of these princes 
of the House of Austria. At the most critical period of the 
world they were the greatest impediments to its improvement; 
every resistance possible was made to the Reformation by 
Charles V. Philip 11. is proverbial fur his tyranny and 
bigotry. If we turn from the Spanish to the German line of 
this house, we see nothing, except in one instance (that of 
Maximilian), but the most blind and unfeeling hostility to 
the civil and religious rights of mankind, in this line are 
numbered, Ferdinand I., Maximilian, Rudolph, Matthias. 
Ferdinand I. we see always employed in tyrannizing over his 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. In his measures we can 
discern only the most continued violation of every principle 
which sliould animate a legislator. Instead of rational attempts 
to train up the bold privileges of a rude {leople into some 
political system, properly modified and adapted to the dispen¬ 
sation of more secure and practical freedom, we see force and 
fury, and command and authority, and all the machinery of 
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burs]) and arbitrary gnvernmcni, drawn out and eniployc-d to 
harass, subjugate, and destroy a spirited people—ii people 
that deserved (^better fate, by no means incapable of attach¬ 
ment to their rulers, and perfectly susceptible of a sincere and 
ardent devotion to their Creator. 

Was there any worldly policy in such outrages and injus¬ 
tice ? Instead of artcctiouatc and zealous subjects to be 
interposed between the dearest possessions of the House of 
Austria and the Turks, men only were to be seen ever i-eady 
to break out into insurrection (mutinous cliicfs), rebels to the 
power of the crown, candidates for the crown itself; men who 
were the sources of terror and embarrassment to the empire, 
not its defenders, or the guardians of the general security and 
repose. 

Nothing better can be said of Rodolph II. and Matthias; 
and Ferdinand 11., under whom the thirty years’ war broke 
out,_ was, as nearly as hiiiiian bigotry and tyranny would 
admit, the very counterpart of Philip II. of Spain. 

.Men like these should be pointed out in history to states¬ 
men and to sovereigns, as examples of all that they should in 
their public capacities avoid, nut imitate. And this le.ssun is 
the more im|)ortant, because these princes were men, not 
only of princely virtues, of elevation of mind in adversity, of 
patience atid of fortitude, and of great attention to business, 
but men of very sincere though mistaken piety; I'crdinand 
II. more particularly, while his public conduct exhibited the 
most unprincipled lust of power, and the most unfeeling 
bigotry, was in private life the best of fathers, of husbands, 
and of masters; and whenever the religion of mercy was not 
concerned, was merciful and forgiving. 

My second observation is connected with the treaty of 
Westphalia, and relates to the general condition and progress 
of the religious and political happiness of mankind. 

Whatis the history of that religious and political happiness, 
the history as here presented to us, in this final adjustment by 
the peace of Westphalia? Consider it. 

A spirit of religious inquiry had been excited in a monk of 
Wittemburgh; and so prepared had been mankind at the 
lime, that tlys spirit had passed from his closet and solitary 
thoughts, into the cabinets and the councils, the mind and 
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the feelings of Europe. What then was at last the result? 
What were the provisions of the treaty of Westphalia. 

Did not the cause of reason and of trutfc every where 
prevail? and was not a new profession of religious faith 
every where the consequence? Not so. 

Again; a great family had arisen in Europe, arbitrary and 
ambitious—tl)e family of the House of Austria. Did not all 
the states and powers whose interests could be affected, 
instantly unite in a common cause, and without difficulty 
restrain and diminish the power of this universal enemy ? 
Not exactly so; not with such readiness, not with such 
ease. 

Again; the whole regions of Germany were parcelled out 
among a number of cities and states, of princes and powers, 
ecclesiastical and secular. 

Did not the different parts and members of a system so 
unfitted fur mutual advancement and strength, coalesce into 
some general form, some great limited monarchy, which 
might have protected the whole, not only from themselves, 
hut from the great monarchies of France and §pain on the 
one side, and the Tiirkisli arms on the other? Not so. 

In answer to all such inquiries, it must be confessed, that 
the affairs of mankind cannot be made to run in these regular 
channels; or their Jarring interests and prejudices be moulded 
into the convenient and beautiful forms which a philosojrhic 
mind might readily propose. Some effort, some approxima¬ 
tion to a reasonable conduct in mankind is generally visible: 
a struggle between light and darkness, from time to time an 
amelioration, an improvement—at the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion for instance—no douht, an advance most distinct and 
important; the seeds of human prosperity, after each renova¬ 
tion of the soil, somewhat more plentifully scattered; the 
harvests continually less and less overpowered by the tares. 
All this is discernible as we journey down the great tract 
of history, and more than this is perhaps but seldom to lie 
perceived. 

But what then is the practical conclusion from the whole ? 
That the virtue of those men is only the greater, who, in the 
midst of difficulty and discouragement, labour mjich, though 
they have hecn taught by reading, reflection, and perhaps 
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experience, to expect but little; n lio, whatever may be the 
failures of themselves or others in their endeavours to serve 
their fellow-cqeatures, are neither depressed into torpor, nor 
cxas])erated into misanthropy ; who take care to deserve suc¬ 
cess, but who do not think that success is necessary to their 
merit; who fix their eyes steadily on the (wint of duty, and 
never cease, according to the measure of tlie talents with 
which they are intrusted by their Creator, to unite their 
efforts and embark their strength in the great and constant 
cause of wise and good men, the advancement of the know¬ 
ledge and the virtue, that is, in other words, of the happiness 
of their species. 
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HENRY VIII. ELIZABETH. JAMES I. CHARLES I. 

W E must now turn to England. During the reign of a 
prince so respected for his courage and understanding, 
and so tyrannical in his nature, as Henry VIII., in the inter¬ 
val between the decline of the aristocracy and the rise of the 
commons, the constitution of England seems to have been 
exposed to the most extreme danger, and if Henry hed lived 
longer, or if his succc.ssor had resembkd him in capacity and 
disposition, this island, like France, might have lost its liber¬ 
ties for ever. 

It appears that the slavish submission of parliaments had 
proceeded at length, to allow to the proclamations of the king 
an authority which, notwithstanding the remarkable limita¬ 
tions annexed to it, might eventually have been extended, 
in practice, to the destruction of all other authority in the 
realm. 

It is true that this act was not obtained till the thirty-first 
of his reign, and within a few years of his death; but in 
about ten years after his accession, it appears from Lord 
Herbert, who wrote a life of him, that he had caused to be 
made " a general muster and description of the value of every 
man’s land, as also the stock on the lands, and who was 
owner thereof, and the value and substance of every person 
above sixteen.”—Herbert, p. 122, aim. 1622. In consequence 
whereof he demanded a loan, &c. from his subjects^ not fresh 
supplies from the commons; so that the intentions of the king 
and his council were sufiicicntly clear. 

But there can be no stronger testimony to the right of the 
houses of parliament to tax, or rather to concur in the taxa¬ 
tion of the people, than the result of the utmost efforts of 
the king and Cardinal Wolsey, to obtain money without 
their sanction. “ All which extraordinary ways of finishing 
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the present usurpations,” says the historian, “ ended in a par¬ 
liament the next year.” 

In this next year, it seems, the cardinal himself personally 
interfered in the House of Commons, and the particulars arc 
very curious. 

On the whole, the king, as it afterwards appeared, could 
direct and limit the Reformation at his will; could manage 
at his pleasure the morality and religion of the Commons, but 
not their property. 

In 1525, an attempt was made once more to raise money 
without parliament, but the people showed the spirit of 
Englishmen, for while they pleaded their own poverty, they 
alleged, in the first place, “ that these commissions were 
against the law;” (Ilcrbcrt, p. 152). And the king at 
last disavowed the whole proceedings, “ and by letters," says 
the historian, " sent through all the counties of England, 
declared he would have nothing of them hut by way of bene¬ 
volence.” I'.ven with respect to the benevolence, the narra¬ 
tive, as given by Herbert, is curious; still more .so, when a 
benevolence was again tried, and again clearly resisted, in 
1544. 

Opposition was constantly made, though the judges autho¬ 
rised this expedient in the first instance, and though in the 
latter. Read, a magistrate of the city, who refused cum))lianre, 
was, by a great outrage, sent to serve in the wars against the 
Scots, and treated in a manner perfectly atrocious. 

It always apjK'ars, that it was necessary to have recourse 
to parliament, and the king in his last words, though the most 
decided and detestable of tyrants, “ thanked them, because 
they had, freely of their own minds, granted to him a certain 
subsidy.” 

Slavish, therefore, and base as these parliaments were, the 
members of them did not entirely forfeit the character of 
Englishmen. 

With respect, however, to the great point of the very exist¬ 
ence of our legislative assemblies, it is to be observed, that 
from the violent, cruel, and unprincipled measures in which 
Henry was so repeatedly hurried, he had continually to apply 
to his parliaments, which kept up the use of them at this most 
critical era in our constitution. 
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In France, on the contrary, Francis I. could always contrive 
to do without his national assemblies; a circumstance which. 
most unhappily, and-most materially, contributed to their 
decline and fall. 

In England, on the death of Henry, the real nature of the 
constitution was immediately shown. The very first years of 
the minority of his son, Edward VI., produced repeals of those 
acts, which had violated the acknowledged liberties of the 
country. 

But a bad minister could so impose upon the excellent 
nature even of Edward VI., as to cause him to issue, at the 
close of his reign, a proclamation intended to influence the 
election of members in parliament; a precedent which was 
sure to be followed by such a princess as Mary, and after¬ 
wards, though probably with less ill intention, by Janio.'’ I. 

So innumerable arc the perils to which the liberties of the 
subject are always exposed. 

I hasten to the reign of Elizabeth. “ In order to under¬ 
stand,” says Mr. IIumc,“ the ancient constitution of England, 
there is not a period which deserves more to be studied than 
the reign of Elizabeth.” And it happens, that there can be no 
period of our history which may be more thoroughly studied. 
Camden has written her life. There are very valuable collec¬ 
tions of letters and papers; yon may trace them in the refer¬ 
ences of Ilumc and Ilapin, and many curious and amusing, 
and sometimes important particulars, have been lately drawn 
from these sources, and presented to the ordinary reader in a 
very agreeable and sensible manner by Miss Aikin, in her 
Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is, however, 
the constitutional part of this history that I can myself alone 
allude to. 

Hume, after making the remark I have alluded to, proceeds 
to state the very arbitrary nature of the constitution, as exhi¬ 
bited in the conduct and maxims of that queen, and of the 
ministers at that time. On the whole, he makes out a strong 
case to show the existence of such tribunals, such principles, 
and such practices, as seem in themselves totally inconsistent 
with all civil freedom, however qualified the idea which we 
should affix to the term. 

But this reign, it must on the other hand be remembered. 
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exhibits not only (as Hume endeavours to prove) the strength 
and extent of the royal prerogative, but also unveils and 
shows, though at a distance, all those more popular principles 
which equally belonged to the constitution of England, and 
all those reasonings and maxims, and even parties and de¬ 
scriptions of patriotism, which grew up afterwards into such 
visible strength and form, during the reigns of her successors, 
James and Charles. 

For instance, and to illustrate both views of the constitu¬ 
tion—the arbitrary and the jropular nature of it. 

Whatever coneerned tiu! royal prerogative, was eonsidcred 
by l<)lizabcth as forbidden ground, and she ineluded within 
this description, in a religions age, every thing that related to 
the management of religion, to her |)articular courts, and to the 
succession to the crown; she insisted in her own words, “ that 
no bills touching matters of state, or reformation in concerns 
ecclesiastical, shoidd be exhibited.’’—Cobbett, p. H 8 !). 

This will give yon some idea of Ilunie’s view of the reign, 
and of the arbitraiy nature of it; and certainly it is quite dis¬ 
gusting to observe the slavish siibioission of some of the 
greatest men that our eunntry has produced to the authority 
and caprices of this female sovereign; the manner in which 
they became her knights, rather than her statesmen; and the. 
sort of scullle whicli the court exhibited, hetween men of the 
first cap.acities and highest qualities, for mere-patronage ami 
power, rather than for any w orthier objects conneeted with the 
civil and religious liberties of tlnar country and of mankind. 
But 01; the other hand, and in o|)positiun to the views of Hume, 
it must be remarkcil, that from the nature of Elizabeth’s pre¬ 
tensions and claims, such as I have just alluded to, it certainly 
did happen, that the members of the Commons did often ofl'end 
her by their words, and were sometimes brought into direct 
collision with her supposed authority, by the measures they 
proposed; that a real struggle ensued, and that Fllizabeth, 
with becoming wisdom generally gave way. 

On the whole, all the particulars that make up the consti¬ 
tutional history of this reign, cannot, in a lecture like this, be 
even alluded to; nor is it possible that any one can acquire by 
any othef means than the perusal of the history, that general 
impression which the whole conveys. 
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I have, therefore, no expedient left, but to endeavour to give 
some specimen of the whole subject, and this I will therefore 
now attempt to do. 

I select for that purpose, the speech and the examination 
of Peter Wentworth (there were two of them), and the more 
so, because you would not, unless you read the parliamentary 
proceedings, sufficiently notice these singular transactions. 
Peter Wentworth was a Puritan ; this is another reason why 
I should draw your attention to them. You should learn to 
understand the character of the Puritan as soon as possible; 
you must never lose sight of it while reading this particular 
portion of our history. 

Wentworth was one of the most intrepid and able assertors 
of the privileges of the house, and being, as I have just said, 
a Puritan, ho was irresistibly hurried forward, not only by a 
a‘gard for the liberties of the subject, but by religious zeal. 

Here, therefore, in Wentworth, we have immediately pre¬ 
sented to us a forerunner of the Hampdens and Pyms, and in 
Elizaheth of Charles, the great actors that are to appear in 
the ensuing scenes; and there is little or no difference in the 
constitutional points at issue. Observe then what passed. 

Elizabeth, after stopping and controlling the debates and 
jurisdiction of the house on different occasions, at last com¬ 
missioned the speaker to declare, in consequence of a bill re¬ 
lating to rites and ceremonies in the church having been read 
three times, that it was the queen’s pleasure, “ that from 
henceforth, no bills concerning religion should be preferred, 
or received into that house, unless the same should be first 
considered and approved of by the clergy." 

Wentworth, and indeed other members, had on former 
occasions not been wanting to the duty which they owed 
their country; but this interference of the queen produced 
from him, some time afterwards, a speech which has not been 
overlooked by Hume, and is in every respect memorable. 
Far from acquiescing in the ideas which Elizabeth had formed 
of the prerogative of the prince, and of the duties and privi¬ 
leges of the parliament, expressions like the following are to 
be found in his harangue. You will observe the mixture of 
religious and patriotic feelings. " We are assembled to inajj^e, 
or abrogate, such laws as may be the chiefest surety, safe 
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keeping, and enrichment of this noble realm of England. I 
do think it expedient to open the commodities (advant.'igc.s) 
that grow to the prince and the rvhole state, by free speech 
used in this place.” 

This he proceeded to do on seven different grounds; and he 
concluded, “That in this house, which is termed a place of 
free speech, there is nothing so necessary for the preservation 
of the prince and state, as free speech; and without this, it is 
a scorn and mockery to call it a parliament house, for, in 
truth, it is none, but a very school of flattery and dissimula¬ 
tion, and so a fit place to serve the devil and his angels in, 
and not to glorify God and to benefit the cunnnoiiwealth.” 
And again: "So that to avoid everlasting death, and con¬ 
demnation with the high and mighty God, we ought to jn’o- 
eeed in every cause according to the matter, and not according 
to tile prince's mind. The king ought not to be under man, 
blit under God and under the law, because the law makctli 
him a king; let the king therefore attribute that to the law 
which the law attributeth to him; that is, domiiiiun and 
power; for he is not a king whom will, and not the law, doth 
rule, and therefore, he ought to be under the law." And 
again; “ We received a message, that we should not deal 
with matters in religion, but first to receive them from the 
bishojis. Surely this was a dolef ul message: it was as much 
as to say, *Sirs, ye shall not deal in God's causes; no, yc 
shall in nowise seek to advance his glory.' We are incorpo¬ 
rated into this place to serve (lod and all l•;ngland, and not 
to be time-servers, as hiiinoiir-fceders, as cancers that would 
pierce the bone, or as flatterers that would fain beguile all the ' 
world, and so worthy to be condeiiiiied both of God and man. 
God grant that we may shar|dy and boldly reprove God's 
enemies, our princes and state; and so shall every one of us 
discharge our duties in this our high office, wherein he hath 
placed us, and show ourselves haters of evil, and cleavers to 
that which is good,,to the setting forth of (rod's glory and 
honour, and to the preservation of our uoble queen and 
commonwealth.'' 

The speech is nut short, and he goes on to conclude thus:— 

“ Thus I have holden you long with my rude speech; the 
which, since it tendeth wholly, with pure conscience, to seek 
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the advancement of God’s glory, our honounible sovereign’s 
safety, and to the sure defence of this noble isle of England; 
and all by maintaining of the liberties of this honourable coun¬ 
cil, the fountain from whence all these do spring j my humble 
and hearty suit unto you all is, to accept my good will, and 
that this, that I have spoken here out of conscience and great 
zeal unto my prince and state, may not be buried in the pit of 
oblivion, and so no good come thereof.” 

The house, it seems, out of a reverent regard to her ma¬ 
jesty’s honour, stopped him before he had fully finished ; and 
“ he was sequestered the house for the said speech.” He was 
afterwards brought from the Serjeant’s custody to answer for 
his speech to a committee of the house. All that passed is 
very curious. 

“ I do promise you all,” said this intrepid patriot, “ if God 
forsake me not, that I will never, during life, bold my tongue, 
if any message is sent wherein God is dishonoured, the prince 
perilled, or the liberties of the parliament impeached,” And 
again : “ I beseech your honours, discharge your consciences 
herein, and utter your knowledge simply as 1 do; for in truth 
her majesty herein did abuse her nobility and subjects, and 
did oppose herself against them by the way of advice.” 

“ Surely we cannot deny it,” replied the committee; " you 
speak the truth.” 

This speaker of the truth was, however, like many of his 
predecessors, sent to prison for the “ violent and wicked 
words yesterday pronounced by him touching the queen's 
majesty.” 

This, it seems, was no surprise to him. In his examination 
before the committee, he had observed, “ I do assure your 
honours, that twenty times and more, when I walked in my 
grounds revolving this speech, to prepare against this day, 
my own fearful conceit did say unto me, that this speech 
would carry me to the place whither 1 shall now go, and fear 
would have moved me to put it out. Tl^en I weighed whether 
in good conscience and the duty of a faithful subject I might 
keep myself out of prison, and not to warn my prince from 
walking in a dangerous course. My conscience said unto 
me that I could not be a faithful subject if 1 did more respect 
to avoid my own danger than my prince’s danger; here- 
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withal I was made bold, and went forward ns your honours 
heard; yet when I uttered those words in the house, that 
there was none without fault, no, not our noble queen, 1 
paused, and beheld all your countenances, and saw plainly 
that those words did amaze you all; then fear bade me to 
put out the words that followed, for your countenances did 
assure me that not one of you would stay me of my journey ; 
but I spake it, and 1 praise God for it.” 

Yon will now observe the conduct of Elizabeth. In a 
month afterwards the queen was |)lcascd to remit her dis¬ 
pleasure, and to refer the enlargement of the party to the 
house; when the Chancellor of the Exche(|uer rose to ex¬ 
patiate, first, on her majesty’s good and clement nature; 
secondly, on her respect to the Cummous; and, thirdly, their 
duty towards her. While he laid down that the house were 
not, under the pretence of liberty, to forget their duty to so 
gracious a queen, he failed not lu add, that Irne it is, nothing 
can be well eunehuled in a coiineil where (here is nut allowed 
in debating of causes brought in, delihcration, liberty, and 
freedom of speech; and the whole tone of his harangm.', 
which ap])ears, even now, modi'iatc and reasonable, binng 
[U'onounced, as it was, by a minister ol the crown, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and in a set speech made for the occasion, must 
he considered, tliough the minister was more of a patriot than 
the rest, as indicating that the house really felt that Went¬ 
worth had been guilty rather in form than in substance, and 
had not olfended against the spirit of the constitution, though 
the vigour and ability of Elizabeth’s itdministr.ition, and her 
jealousy of her prerogative, made it a task of dilliciilty, and 
even of personal danger, openly to resist her political maxims 
or disregard her menaces. 

The few particulars that I have thus mentioned will 1 hope 
serve my purpose, that of giving you some general notion, nut 
only of this remarkable transaction, but of the whole subject, 
that is so long to occupy your attention. 

Eleven years afterwards the same patriot and Puritan, on 
a similar occasion, handed forward to the speaker a few arti¬ 
cles by way of queries, among which we find one couched in 
the following words:—“ Whether there be any council which 
can make, add to, or diminish from, the laws of this realm, 
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but only this council of parliament ?”—a query which Went¬ 
worth conceived could only be answered in the negative (that 
there was no council but parliament); and which, if so an¬ 
swered, would at once put an end to all the maxims and 
pretences of arbitrary power. 

It was for another century so to answer this important 
query, and not before a dreadful appeal had been made by 
the commons and the crown to the uncertain decision of 
arms. 

Not a session took place in the reign of Elizabeth which 
does not present some speech or motion, or debate, charac¬ 
teristic of the times, and of the undefined nature of the con¬ 
stitution ; and we have repeated specimens of the same sort 
of constitutional questions, the same sort of state difficulties 
that took place in the subsequent reigns of James and 
Charles. 

But there is this important diflTerence invariably to be ob¬ 
served : Elizabeth could always give way in time to render 
her concessions a favour. Unlike other arbitrary princes, 
and unlike chiefly in this particular, she did not think it a 
mark of political wisdom always to persevere when her autho¬ 
rity was resisted. She did not suppose that her subjects, if 
she yielded to their petitions or complaints, would necessarily 
conclude that she did so from fear; she did not conclude, 
that if she became more reasonable, they must necessarily 
become less so. 

With as high notions of her prerogative as any sovereign 
that can be mentioned, in her own nature most haughty and 
most imperious, she had still the good sense not only to per¬ 
ceive, but to act as if she perceived, that it was her interest 
to be beloved ns well as respected; and her reign, if ex¬ 
amined, shows a constant assertion and production of the 
poweit of the prerogative, but still the most pnident manage¬ 
ment of it, and the most careful attention to public opinion. 
This last is a great merit in all sovereigns and their ministers, 
and indeed somewhat necessary to the virtue of all men, in 
‘private life as well as puhlic. 

Now the question is, successful and able as she was, what 
was it that imposed any restraint upon her disposition ? Why 
did she so respect and abstain from the privileges which she 
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.might or might not think belonged to the commons? Why 
did she temper the exercise of what she judged her own 
prerogative, make occasional concessions, and, after ell, not 
be that arbitrary sovereign, which, according to Hume, the 
constitution rendered her? There seems no answer but 
one; that such was the spirit of the constitution (whatever 
might be its letter), such was the effect it produced on the 
minds of her people, and of her houses of legislature, that, 
on the whole it was not prudent, it would not have been 
thought sufhciently legal, for her to be often or systematically 
that absolute sovereign which the historian supposes her to 
be. The conclusion, therefore, is, that the constitution was 
not, in fact, what he imagines. There is certainly some con* 
fusion in Hume; he dues not distinguish between the consti¬ 
tution as originally understood before Henry VII., and the 
coqJ^tion as it afterwards obtained in |>racticc under the 
Tuoin. Add to this, that it is in vain to look entirely at sta¬ 
tutes aind at courts, whether equitable or oppressive. The 
general spirit of the whole, the notions of it that are inherited 
and transmitted, the effect produced on the opinions and 
temperament of the public and of the rulers themselves— 
these are the ^reat objects to be considered when we speak of 
a constitution. 

It is but too obvious to remark the superiority of Elizabeth 
over her successors, particularly the unhappy Charles, in one 
most important requisite, the art of discovering the state of: 
the public mind, the art of appreciating well the nature of the ' 
‘times in which she lived. 

The fact seems to have been, that the great merit, the sole 
merit of this renowned queen was this; with great faults, bad 
passions, and most female weaknesses, she had still the spirit 
and the sense so to control her own nature, that, with the 
exception of her appointment of Leicester to charges thelnost 
critical, she never, like other sovereigns of similar faults, neg¬ 
lected the interests of her kingdom, or by the indulgence of 
her own failings brought calamities on her subjects. This is 
an honourable distinction. If princes and ministers, in thei^ 
real disposition as reprehensible and odious as ^Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, would in practice become rulers as prudent and patriotic, 
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the affairs of mankind would present a very different and far 
more pleasing appearance. 

There is a dialogue by Dr. Hurd on the Times and per¬ 
sonal Qualities of Elizabeth, which is not long, and well worth 
reading, where her character is very severely criticised, and 
feebly defended. 

Camden’s Life of Queen Elizabeth may be consulted for 
minute particulars respecting the distinguished families and 
statesmen of those days, and for facts. The history is drawn 
up in the form of annals j the style clear and unaffected; but 
there are no philosophic views; no comments on the civil and 
religions liberties of the country; little said of the Puritans or 
of the penal statutes against the Papists; the conduct of 
Queen Elizabeth not properly criticised, and the whole what 
one might expect from an honest, diligent man, whose 
patron was Cecil, and who wrote during the reign of Jafll I., 
at a time when history had not assumed her modern chaltbter 
of philosophy, teaching, by examples. This Camden is the 
celebrated antiquarian; and from the ^iographia Britannica of 
Kippis it appears that great pains were taken with this work, 
and that it was much admired in its day. Camden had 
access to all the state papers of Lord Burleigh and of the 
public offices. The publications of Birch may be consulted; 
“ Birch, tlfe indefatigable,” as he was called by Gray. 

The Journals of the Parliaments (folio edition, 1682), by 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes, is a work of authority connected with 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The preface is worth reading; 
it is animating, it is edifying to see the piety and industry of 
these venerable men of former times. “ Yet 1 have already,” 
says he, “entered upon other and greater labours, conceiving 

myself not to be born for myself alone. These I 

have proposed to* myself to labour in,.like him that 

shodis at the sun, not in hopes to reach it, but to shoot as 
high as possibly his strength, art, or skill will permit 

.Yet, if I can but finish a little,.it may 

hereafter stir up some able judgments to add an end to the 

whole.I shall always pray, 2cc., that by all my 

endeavours, £od may be glorified, the truth, divine or human, 
vindicated, and the public benefited.” 

"Sic mihi conlinget vivere, sicque mori.” 
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Most of what is to be found in Sir Simonds may be seen in 
the Parliamentary History, as published by Cobbett, with 
valuable additions from Strype. 

From these debates some idea may be formed of the manners 
of the times, and of the minds of the great men that appeared 
in them ; some idea, too, of the constitution. 

Serjeant Hyle said, “ I marvel much that the house will 
stand upon granting of a subsidy, . . . when alt we have is 

her Majesty’s."at which all the house hemmed, 

laughed, and talked.”—Page 633. 

“ He that will go about to debate her Majesty’s preroga¬ 
tive,” said Dr. Burnet, “ had need walk warily.—Page 645. 
See, too, Secretary Cecil’s speech, page 649. But the queen, 
after all, gave up the monopolies complained of. 

Sir Edward Coke speaks very strongly in favour of the 
antiquity of the commons, page 51.0. “ At the first wc were 
all one house, and sat together by a precedent which 1 have 
of a q)arliament holden before the Conquest, by Edward, the 
son ot Etheldrcd . , .,. .” but thecomnions sitting in jire- 
senee of the king, and amongst the nobles, disliked it." . . . 
“ and the bouse was divided, and came to sit asunder." 

The facts do npt seem to agree with this representation, our 
present House of Commons not being the same ns the " com- 
inunitas ” of the ancient parliament; and again, to the same 
cll'cct Sir Edward Coke speaks, in another place. 

The chief points of interest in these debates are the speeches 
and queries of Peter Wentworth tor freedom of speech. See. 
Discussions on the privileges of the commons in case of 
arrests. Sic., and on monopolies, when the queen’)) prerogative 
came into question. 

In Sir Simonds’ Reports the Puritans and the penal laws 
against Papists, &c. do not make the appeal^nce that might 
be expected. The notions then entertained on subjects of 
political economy appear particularly in the speecties of Sir 
Francis Bacon; and from the mistakes of such a man, and 
such men as were then around him, may be estimated the 
merits of Adam Smith, and the progress of improvement in the 
course of a century and a half. 

The forms of parliamentary proceedings and ceremonies 
may be studied in this work of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 
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JAMES I. 

The same interest which belongs to the reign of Elizabeth 
belongs still more to the parliamentary proceedings in the 
reign of James I. 

The commons and the sovereign seem of like disposition 
with their predecessors; but the former far more advanced in 
wisdom, and the latter in folly. 

The great contest between prerogative and freedom may be 
seen still ripening into fatal maturity; and the parties and 
maxims which so distinguished the reign of Charles I. are 
clearly visible. 

The proceedings in parliament, and the speeches of the 
king, are most of them marked by expressions and reasonings, 
the perusal of which can alone convey an adequate picture of 
the times, and the revolution which was approaching. 

Many of them are very remarkable; one document, more 
particularly, entitled, An Apology of the House of Commons 
made to the King, touching their Priyileges. It was presented 
to the house by one of their committees. It is not easy to see 
how the cause of the people of England could be stated 
more reasonably or more ably. It is supposed to be written 
by tile great Bacon, and is so excellent as to seem quite 
superior to the age to which it belongs, and almost to induce 
a doubt of its authenticity. Its authenticity, however, seems 
on the whole not to be controverted. You will see it in 
Cobbett, and alluded to in Hume's Notes. 

The king appears to have formed one idea of the constitu¬ 
tion, and thq commons another. Before the end of his reign 
he was brought to express himself in a manner somewhat 
more agreeable to the general spirit of the laws and customs 
of the realm, yetliis reign was marked by a continual state of 
warhire, and an open rupture was at last the result 
Understanding that a protestation had been drawn up by 
the house on the subject of their privileges, he sent for their 
JqMrnal book, and tore it out with his own hand. 

This protestation had affirmed that the liberties, franchi-ses, 
privileges, and jurisdiction of parliament are the ancient and 
undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of 
England; had asserted the competence of parliament to con- 
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sider such giTsira as the king thought exclusively the objects 
of what, in the pride of his folly, he called his state-craft; 
had laid down the freedom of speech, the immunity from 
arrest, and the illegality of the king's giving credence (as it 
was called) with respect to the conduct of the members. 

Such were the reasonable positions which the king resisted, 
and with such violence. The leading members of the commons 
were at that time such men as Sir Edward Coke and Mr. 
Selden. James seems not to have been a sovereign determined 
in his character like Elizabeth, or brutal in his disposition 
like Henry VIII,, but be was in theory always, and in practice 
sometimes, a despot; and the tendency of all his exertions 
was to render his successors so. The people of England have 
therefore an eternal obligation to the great and virtuous men 
who opposed his pretensions. 

There is, however, one circumstance which took place in 
his reign, not noticed by Millar, which, ns far ns it can now 
be Understood, seems favourable to the good intentions of this 
monarch, but at the same time strongly indicates how little 
the actors in a scene can appreciate their own situation. 

I will state shortly the circumstances, which do not, I 
think, appear to have been sufficiently noticed by our histo¬ 
rians. 

On the decline of the feudal system, the king was left to 
depend for the support of his own state, and even for the ex¬ 
penses of foreign war,—first, on the claims of his feudal 
rights, and on the exercise of iii.s prerogative; and secondly, 
on the supplies of parliament. These feudal claims and 
exercises of the prerogative were daily becoming, from the 
changes that had taken place in the world, less valuable 
to the crown, and yet more injurious and offensive to the 
subject. 

But if these were entirely to l.‘e withdrawn, the sovereign 
was then to be left totally dependent on the favour of the 
commons. It was neither in itself just, nor in any respect 
agreeable to the best interests of the people, that the sovenign 
should be thus deprived of all proper funds for the mainte¬ 
nance of his personal dignity and constitutional importance. 
The only expedient for avoiding all the evils that might ensue, 
was, that the king should give up the feudal rights and prero- 
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gatires which big predecessors had exercised; and the com- 
mong in return secure him an adequate revenue, a revenue 
which might be collected from the subject with less injury to 
their civil freedom and growing prosperity. 

In a few years after the king's accession, a scheme of this 
sort was actually in agitation. 

The Lords mediated, as usual, between the king and com¬ 
mons. Even the terms of the bargain, or, what was then 
very properly called, of the great contract, were all adjusted. 

The parliament was prorogued in the summer to October; 
and ail that remained was, that they should state the manngr 
in which the sum agreed upon (two hundred thousand pounds 
per annum), was to be secured. But though the conferences 
and committees were resumed, no effectual progress was made, 
and the parliament was dissolved in December—nothing 
done. This great chance for avoiding all the evils that were 
impending was thus lost for ever. We in vain inquire by 
whose fault, by what unhappy train of circumstances, this 
golden opportunity was lost 

The journals of the commons arc here wanting; the journals 
of the lords give little or no information, nor do the contempo¬ 
rary historians assist us. The king in his proclamation, after 
alluding to the affair, says only, "that for many good consi¬ 
derations known to himself, he had now determined to dis¬ 
solve the parliament." When he called a new one, four years 
afterwards, he only observes in his speech, that " he will deal 
no more with them like a merchant, by way of exchange," 
that" he shall expect loving contribution for loving retribu¬ 
tion " that to come to account with them how and what, 
was too base for his quality." In another speech he alludes 
to some who had done ill offices between iiim and his com¬ 
mons. The probability seems that the higgling manner of« 
the commons had naturally disgusted the king: smd that two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum was a sum larger, at 
that time, than they on their part durst commit to the exclu- 
siilf disposal of the crown; and this conjecture is confirmed 
by a few words which I observed in a passage of one of Sir 
John Eliot’s speeches, made some time alter. 

In a few months this new parliament was likewise dis¬ 
solved, and in great ill-humour; yet nothing occurs in the 
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speeches of the members, or elsewhere, with the casual 
exception just mentioned in Sir John Eliot’s hint, that throws 
any light on this important transaction. Neither the leaders, 
therefore, of the commons, with all their real ability, nor the 
king, with all his “ state-craft,” nor the historians at the 
time, much less the people, appear to have seen the crisis 
in which the realm was already placed, or tliat the best, 
perhaps only, system had been struck u|)Oii, ojpd yet aban¬ 
doned, for saving alike the people and the monarch from the 
dangers to which they were exposed. These dangers were 
now inevitable. The commons had publicly slated the maxims 
of their conduct—the principles, as they conceived, of the con¬ 
stitution. The king had indignantly torn tirein from their 
journals, as inconsistent with his rights and the honour of his 
crown. The great question of jnerogative on the one side, 
and of privilege on the other, was therefore at issue; and it 
would have required far other abilities and virtues than those 
whiAh his successor Charles possessed, to have been a guardian 
minister of good to his unhappy country, in a situation so 
little understood, and however understood, so encompassed 
with diliicultie.s. 


CHARLES 1. 

Making every allowance for the imperfection of human 
judgment, making every allowance (or the impossibility which 
seems always to exist either fur king or people properly to 
compreiiend their situation, when these dreadful revolutions 
are approaching, still the conduct of Charles appears totally 
infatuated. 

Admit that h8 entertained the same notions of the royal 
prerogative which his father had done, that he thought him¬ 
self boundiMn honour to defend it, was it not clear that he 
must then adopt a system of economy, and avoid expense at 
home and wars abroad ? 

If his parliaments difiered with him about his rights, qpuld 
he on any other system do without them ? Admit, again, that 
he lived in a religious age, when Papist and Protestant, when 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist, gave each of them 
the most unreasonable importance, as they arc always dis- 
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posed to do, to their own particular doctrines and ceremonies, 
had not the nature of the religious principle sufficiently dis¬ 
played itself? Had not the transactions in Germany, from 
the beginning of the Reformation, been a subject of the most 
recent history 1 Had not the elTorts which the Calvinists 
made in France, had not the wars in the Low Countries, had 
not the success of the Hollanders, been exhibited immediately 
before his eyg$l Could he draw no lesson for his own con¬ 
duct from instances like these ? Could all that he had even 
then witnessed in what is now called the thirty years’ war in 
Germany produce no effect upon his understanding; and as 
if the ability and spirit of his English parliaments were not 
sufficient for his embarrassment, was he still further to increase 
his difficulties, was he to go on and summon to his destruc¬ 
tion all the furies of rage and fanaticism from Scotland ! The 
wisest monarch, in the situation of Charles, might, no doubt, 
have failed; but it seems scarcely possible for his worst 
enemy to have advised more obvious and fatal mistakes than 
those, which, with all our compassion for his fate, we must 
allow that he committed. 

With this period of our history we are certainly called 
upon to take more than ordinary pains. It has been highly 
laboured by Hume, it has been considered, in his own manly 
and decisive manner, by Millar: it has been detailed by the 
vfrtnous Clarendon: a sort of Journal of it has been made by 
Whitelockc; what a plain and gallant soldier thought, may 
be seen in Ludlow; a more domestic view of it, in the life of 
Colonel Hutchinson; and the parliamentary proceedings and 
public documents may be examined in Cobbett, and particu¬ 
larly in Rushworth. Much more than this may be found if 
sought for; but less than this can scarcelysbe sufficient for 
any one who would understand the history of the constitution 
of England. 

There is a History of the Long Parliament by May; a 
History of the Independents by the Presbyterian Walker; 
papers collected by Nalson, who professes to correct Rush- 
worth ; and different memoirs, such as the Memoirs of Hollis, 
and Sir P, Warwick. 

Since I drew up these lectures, the whole subject has been 
considered by Mr. Brodie, a searcher into original records 
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and a corrector of Hume. Mr. Godwin lias published a work 
which must be considered as the defence of the Republican 
party. Miss Aikin has lately furnished us important Me¬ 
moirs, which become in the course of the detail by far the 
best explanation and excuse for the conduct of the popular 
leaders, and more particularly the long parliament, that has 
as yet appeared, and on all and on every occasion, and on all 
the critical points of this memorable contest Hallam will be 
found totally invaluable. 

But we must, in the first place, attend to the philosophical 
reflections and statements of Hume and Millar. Their ac¬ 
count of the situation of the diflerent orders of the state, and 
of the various religious sects, the views and interests of each, 
and those general principles of government which can apply 
to this interesting period, all these are very ably stated by 
these writers. And when compared with the documents in 
Rushworth, with the parliamentary speeches, and with the 
sincere though apologetical narrative ofClarendon, may enable 
every reader to draw his own conclusions. 

I must by no means forget the important work of Rapin, 
always unaffected and laborious, a work which may readily 
and ought always to be compared with Hume. 

But having referred my hearer to these histories and docu¬ 
ments, 1 must leave him to the perusal of them in the whole 
or in part. They are too numerous, various, and interesting 
even to be properly described ; they can only be mentioned. 
In like manner the reflections of Hume and Millar are all of 
them far too valuable to be presented to you in any garbled 
manner here, and indeed are far too well expressed to be pro¬ 
duced in any words but their own. 

All that I can therefore attempt in the ensuing lectures is 
this, to offer a few observations, such as I conceive may pos¬ 
sibly be of ule to those who undertake the perusal of all or 
any of the books I have recommended ; such as may, perhaps, 
enable them to exercise their own diligence and their own 
powers of reflection with the better effect. 

In the first place, then, I would suggest that there are two 
leading considerations in this subject which should be always 
kept in view. The first is this:—TFAot was the effect of 
these transactions on the constitution ultimately—on the 
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whokl Secondly, What were the comparative merits and 
demerits of the contending parties ? 

The first consideration mast of course be suspended till we 
can turn and look back from a very distant point of view, 
such as the revolution of 1688, when these disputes were 
brought to a species of close. 

It is the second consideration, the merits and demerits of 
the contending parties, which is more within the reach of our 
attention at present. And even in this last question, the first 
will be found continually implicated. 

With respect to this last inquiry, the comparative merits 
and demerits of the parties, what I would recommend, is, that 
the whole of the reign of Charles should be separated into 
different intervals, and an estimate and comparison made of 
the conduct of the parties during each of these interval.,. 

This estimate may be very difi'ercnt during different inter¬ 
vals ; and it is from a consideration of the whole that a verdict 
must at last be pronounced. 

I shall in this and the ensuing lectures endeavour to give 
you a more distinct idea of what I have just proposed, and 1 
shall attempt to do in a summary manner what, as I conceive, 
you may with some advantage execute hereafter more regu¬ 
larly for yourselves, as you read the history and the proper 
documents connected with it. 

The first period which I select as an interval is from the 
accession of Charles to the dissolution of his third parliament 
in 1629, an interval of four years. 

But before this interval or any part of the question be ex¬ 
amined, one observation must be made; it is this, that in 
appreciating the comparative merits of the two contending 
parties, it is most important to consider what was their con¬ 
duct at the commencement of their differences, and before the 
rupture actually took place: that is, which was at first the 
offending party. Afterwards it is too late for either of them 
to be wise. Offences and injuries generate each other from 
the very nature of human infirmity; the decision is soon com¬ 
mitted to violence and force; and those are the most guilty 
who have been the original means of reducing themselves or 
their opponents to such dreadful extremities. 

This being premised, we are to examine, in the next place. 
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this short, but, for the reason I have just mentioned, this most 
critical period, this first interval of four years. 

And to me it appears that it would be dilficult to say bow 
the king could have conducted himself in a manner less de¬ 
serving of our approbation. Read the history, and tlien con¬ 
sider, were not his notions inconsistent, nr^only with the 
civil liberty which belongs to a free monarchy, but with the 
measure of civil freedom which at that time belonged to the 
English monarchy? Again, had his people any other hold 
upon him but their House of Commons? Had the commons 
any, but his necessities? Did they, therefore, in the last 
place, push their power of extorting concessions in return for 
their supplies to any extent not required by the public good, 
or rather, to any extent not required by the constitution, even 
as then understood ? 

Take, for a 8|)ecimen of the whole subject, the proceedings 
on the famous Petition for Right. 

When we, in the first place, read the history, and observe 
all the shifts and cflbrts of the king to evade it, and all the 
anxiety and labour of the commons to prepare it; and when 
we afterwards come to read the petition itself, the first sensa¬ 
tion is surely that of extreme surprise, fur it actually api)carB 
to contain no declaration and no provision that we should not 
have hoped that Charles, or any other English monarch from 
the time of Magna Charts, would have assented to with 
cheerfulness. 

One observation, however, is to be made; the Petition of 
Right did in fact endeavour to settle or rather to confirm for 
ever one particular point, which may not, at the first reading 
of the petition, sufficiently occur to you ; this point was the 
personal liberty of the subject. 

This petition, and this particular question of the personal 
liberty of the subject, have been considered at length and 
with duo diligence by Hume, and his observations must be 
well examined and weighed. The personal liberty of the 
subject, you will observe, is the great point. 

There is a political difficulty, no doubt, in the question. 
Thus, it is fit that every government should have a power 
of imprisonment, even withnit ihewing caiue; because very 
extraordinary occasions may arise: a rebellion, for instance. 
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may be reasonably apprehended. But this Petition of Right 
gives no such occasional power, allows of no exceptions in any 
supposed case, but lays down the personal freedom of the 
subject in all situation! but those in whicji the subject has 
already become obnoxious to the existing laws. This, there¬ 
fore, does not leem a proper adjustment of the great question 
of the personal liberty of the subject. 

It must, however, be observed, that it was on account of no 
theoretical objection of this kind that Charles was resolved, 
if possible, not to assent to the Petition of Right. The real 
reasons of his opposition were these; because he had no 
means of raising money by the exertions of his prerogative, 
unless he could throw men into prison (without shewing 
cause) if they resisted his requisitions; and because he had 
no expedient for controlling the freedom of speech la the 
houses of parliament, unless it was, on the whole, understood, 
that the members were within reach of what he and the lords 
called his sovereign power. 

There can surely, therefore, be no doubt that if the com¬ 
mons had not made provision against this claim of the crown, 
it would soon have been totally unsafe and impossible fur any 
member in parliament, or any subject out of it, to have 
offered any legal resistance to the arbitrary measures of the 
king; and the content must at length have terminated en¬ 
tirely against the constitution. 

Charles had exercised a power of imprisonment on pretences 
and for purposes totally incompatible with all liberty; what 
was left for the commons but to insist upon it, as a fixed 
principle, that no man should be imprisoned without cause 
shown ? 

But what are we to say, when we find that this has been 
always the language of the constitution, from Magna Charta 
down to that moment? “The truth is," says Mr. Hume, 
“ that the great charter and the old statutes were sufficiently 
clear in favour of personal liberty. But as all kings of Eng¬ 
land had ever, in cases of necessity or expediency, been accus¬ 
tomed at intervals to elude them; and as Charles, in a com¬ 
plication of instances, had lately violated them; the commons 
judged it requisite to enact a new law, which might not be 
eluded or violated by any interpretation, construction, or ton- 
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trary precedent Nor was it sufficient, they thought, tliat 
the king promised to return into the way of his predecessors. 
His predecessors in all times had enjoyed too much discre¬ 
tionary power, and by his recent abuse of it, the whole world 
had reason to see the necessity of entirely retrenching it.” 
These are the wonls of Mr. Hume. 

But upon this statement of Mr. Hume, docs not the conduct 
of the commons appear perfectly constitutional and perfectly 
reasonable? With what propriety is Mr. Hume, at the close 
of this subject, to use the following expressions:— 

" It may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the 
king’s assent to the Petition of Right produced such a change 
in the government as was almost equivalent to a revolu¬ 
tion.” 

How could this enactment of the Petition of Right, this 
continuation of Magna Charta and the old statutes, which 
were already so clear in favour of personal liberty, how can 
this new assertion of what had been always asserted, this 
new assertion in times of such extreme peril to the consti- 
tion—how can this be represented as equivalent to n revolu- 
tioti ? The great political difficulty of the personal liberty of 
the subject, which was thus decided by the commons tntirely 
in favour of the subject according to the ancient laws and 
constitution of the realm, was not settled with philosophical 
accuracy by the Petition of Right. To have expected this in 
such tiroes was to expect too much. Afterwards, it was 
more skilfully provided for, as is well known, by making ef¬ 
fective the writ of Habeas Corpus, in the first place; and by 
the occasional suspension of the writ, in the second. In con¬ 
sequence of this writ, made at last available, no man can be 
now kept in prison without cause shown; and when the writ 
is to be suspended, and men are to be kept in prison with¬ 
out cause shown, the suspension is asked for by the exe¬ 
cutive power, and is assented to by the legislative power for 
a time specified, and on reasons 6rst produced and deemed 
sufficient. 

The general freedom of the subject is thus secured, and the 
very necessary interference of government in an arbitrary 
manner occasionally to protect the community from the con¬ 
cealed practices offoreign or domestic traitors, is thus admitted. 
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This is, I conceive, a very happy adjustment of one of the 
greatest difficulties that belong to the science of govern¬ 
ment. 

Observe, however, it is quite clear, that from the moment 
the writ of Habeas Corpus is suspended, and the executive 
power can throw men into prison without showing cause, the 
government is at once changed from a free to an arbitrary 
government; and that the liberties of the country are, from 
that instant, left to depend on the spirit of freedom, and on 
the habits of right thinking, that have already been generated 
by that free constitution; not only in tlie houses of parlia¬ 
ment, the judges of the land, and the people, but even in the 
executive power itself. The question therefore that remains 
is, whether this justly celebrated writ of Habeas Corpus 
would now have existed in our constitution, if it ii.'d not 
been for the exertions of the commons in the reign of Charles 
I., and more particularly on this occasion of the Petition of 
Right, and whether, if it had not been for these exertions, an 
order from.a secretory of state, and the Tower, might not 
have been as common in England, as Lettres de Cachet and 
the Bastilc were once in France. 

1 will now select another general specimen of these times, 
and of the struggle before us,—the question of tonnage and 
poundage. ’ 

To me it appears, I confess, that the only point on which 
the exact propriety of the conduct of the commons, during 
the whole of this period of the three first parliaments, may be 
at all questioned lies here. I do not mean their original re¬ 
sistance to the crown, in the question of tonnage and pound¬ 
age, but their final management and behaviour at the close of 
this transaction. 

The king had in this instance, as in all the rest, acted most 
nnskilfully and unjustifiably; still he had at last given up 
the right and that publicly. But this, it seems, did not con¬ 
tent the commons; they proceeded immediately to carry the 
right, thus admitted, into practical and visible effect. They in¬ 
sisted upon granting the duties for a year only, with a view to 
alter the customary mode of granting them; and by thus ex¬ 
emplifying their right, to settle the question for ever. 

Now this appears to me to have been wrong; it was harsh, 
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ofTensire, and had the air of a triumph over a fallen adrer* 
sary; it would have been better to have made allowance for 
the king's situation and feelings; to have been satisfied,/or 
the present, with the king's surrender of the point in theory; 
to have sacrificed something of constitutional precision, for 
the sake of an object so imprtant as a sincere accommoda¬ 
tion with the executive branch of the legislature; in short, to 
have indulged the sovereign, even in his unreasonableness 
and mistakes, since the contest had evidently turned in their 
favour, and they could do it without hazard. 

In all political struggles, there is no duty so seldom prac¬ 
tised, and so necessary to society, as a forbearance and 
*tnagnaniinity of this nature. The commons thought other¬ 
wise, and 1 do not deny that their situation was very critical, 
and that much may be urged in opposition to wiiat I have 
thus suggested. 

The second and next interval which I would select, is from 
the end of the first four years of Charles's reign, from 162!) 
to 1640 ; a most reinarkalilc interval of eleven jears, and 
which is extremely important. 

Here a new scene opens ; — we have no longer, as hitherto, 
the king calling parliaments, and then demanding the grunt 
of supplies, as the condition of his favour; and the commons, 
in their turn, requiring the admission of constitutional claims, 
as the condition of their subsidies. We have no longer pro¬ 
rogations, dissolutions, imprisonment of the members, and 
during the intermission of parliament, loans and benevo¬ 
lences ; but we have now a resolution to call parliaments no * 
more; we have what were before occasional expedients, con¬ 
verted into a system of regular government; we have every 
effort exerted to make the prerogative of the crown supply the 
place of parliaments; and this plan of government pcrsievered 
in for eleven years together. 

Now it is very evident, that if this experiment had suc¬ 
ceeded—if Charles I. could have ruled without parliaments, 
as he was to be followed by such princes as his sons really 
were, and must necessarily have been made, no difference 
could have long remained between the English monarchy and 
the French; and Charles I., though amial^ in private life, a 
man of virtue and of religion, would, in fact, have been the 
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destroyer of the liberties of bis country; and in this im¬ 
portant respect, precisely on a level with the perRdious and 
detestable^jyrant of France, Louis XL 
This part of the history ought to be well observed. The 
illegal expedients, or, as Mr. Hume calls them, the irregular 
levies of money, that were resorted to, and the cruel sen¬ 
tences, or, as Mr, Hume denominates them, the severitks of 
the star-chamber, and high commission, may be gathered 
even from one of Hume’s own chapters, the 6fty-second, 
which you must particularly observe. 

The Puritans.every where fled, preferring to the fair lands 
of England, the savage and untamed wilds of America—wilds 
where their persons were yet free, and their minds their own. v 
Hazelrig, Pym, and Cromwell, even Hampden, had em¬ 
barked, but were prevented from proceeding by an order of 
government. 

This last anecdote has been shown to be a mistake of the 
historians by Miss Aikin, who was the first tp suspect and 
examine into the truth of this statement, with her usual dis- 

M ^ ' 

cernment and diligence. Of course the conclusions I had 
drawn from a circumstance, so striking as the flight of such 
leaders, are now omitted. 

But 1 shall conclude this lecture, by endeavouring to pre¬ 
sent to you the danger to which the constitution of this 
country was in reality exposed from another point of view. 
It may be collected, 1 conceive, even from the manner in 
which so intelligent a philosopher as Hume, and so sincere a 
patriot as Lord Clarendon, have thought proper to express 
themselves on this occasion, - 
‘The passages I mean to quote are a little longer than I 
could wish, but 1 conceive, that when fairly stated, they* 
exemplify so completely the peculiar perils of our free govern¬ 
ment at this particular period of our history, that I do not 
vrature much to abridge them, and certunly to make no 
alterations in the expressions or sense. 

Mr. Hume, after detailing in the fifity-second chapter a 
series of incidents, which show, that the person and property 
of every man of spirit in the country was at the mercy of the 
court, begins the next chapter with the following wo^s 
*' The grievance under which the English lateured, when 
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considered in themselves, without regard to the constitution, 
scarcely deserve the name; por were they either burthensome 
on the people’s properties, or anywise shocking to the natural 
huiiiunily of inankiud. Even the iiupositioif <tf ship-money, 
independent of the consequences, was rather an advantage 
to the public, by the judicious use which the king made of 
the money levied by that expedient.’’ 

Again“ All ecclesiastical iiHairs were settled by law and 
uninterrupted precedent; and the churcli was become a con¬ 
siderable barrier to the power, both legal and illegal, of the 
crown. Peace, too, industry, commerce, opulence, nay, even 
justice and lenity of administration (notwitbstanding some 
very few c.vceptiuns); ail these were enjoyed by the [leople, 
anil every other blessing of government, except liberty, or 
rather the present exercise of liberty and its proper security.” 

Observe now Lord Clarendon; observe the facts that he 
first lays down, and then the remarks which he thinks it 
necessary to subjoin. His facts are theseSupplemental 
acts of state were made to supply defects of law; obsolete. 
laws were revivet! and rigorously executed; the law of knight¬ 
hood was revived, which was very grievous; and no less 
unjust projects of all kinds (|>agc (i7, octavo), many ridicu¬ 
lous, many scandalou.s, all very grievous, were set on foot; 
the old laws of the forest were revived,; and lastly, fur a 
spring and magazine that sbotild have no bottom, and fur an 
everlasting supply for all occasions, a writ was framed in a 
form of law, &c. 8tc.—the writ of ship-money.” He tells us, 
” That foi the better support of these extraordinary ways, and 
to protect the agents and instruments who must be employed 
in them, and to discountenance and suppress all bold inquirers 
and opposers, the council-table and star-chamber enlarged 
their jurisdiction to a vast extent, holding (as Thucydides 
said of the Athenians) fo^honourablc that which pleased, and 
for just that which profited; and being the same persons in 
several rooms, grew both courts of law to deUrmine right, 
and courts of revenue to bring money into the treasury; the 
council-table, by proclamatioilb, enjoining to the people what 
was not enjoined by the law, and prohibiting that which was 
not prohibited; and the star-chamber censuring the breach 
and disobedience to those proclamations, by very great fines 
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and imprisonment; so that any disrespect to any acts of 
state, or to the persons of statesmen, was in no time moip 
penalf and those foundations of right, by which'men valued 
their security, to the apprehension of understanding and wise 
men, never more in danger to be destroyed.” 

And yet at the close of his description of this most alarming 
state of England, what are his observations? They are 
these;—^"Now after all this, I must be so just as to say, that 
during the whole time that these pressures were exercised, 
and these new and extraordinary ways were run, this king¬ 
dom enjoyed the greatest calm, and the fullest measure of 
felicity, that any people, in any age, for so long time together 
(i. e. for the above-mentioned eleven or twelve years) have 
been blessed with, to the wonder and envy of all the other 
parts of Christendom.” 

Soon after he adds, having first given a more distinct enu¬ 
meration of the blessings which England enjoyed, these 
words:—“Lastly, for a complement of alt these blessings, 
they were enjoyed by, and under, the protection of a king of 
the most harmless disposition, the most exemplary piety, the 
greatest sobriety, chastity, and mercy, that any prince hath 
been endowed with.” 

Such are the words of Lord Clarendon. Now what I have 
to press upon your reflections is this:—If men like these, a 
calm, deliberating philosopher like Hume (though favourable 
to monarchy, yet certainly not meaning to be unfavourable to 
the interests of mankind), if Hiime, at the distance of more 
than a century in the security of his closet; and Clarendon, 
a^over of the constitution, of His country, a patriotic states¬ 
man, while delivering, as he rightly conceived, a work to 
posterity: if such men could think that these were observa¬ 
tions on the subject, too reasonable to be withheld from the 
minds of their readers, how ditficidt must it have been for 
men at the time, to have escaped from the soothing, the fatal 
influence of^uch considerations ; this supposed prosperity of 
their country, this peace, this order, these domestic virtues 
and piety of their king, their safety under his kind protection; 
how difficult to have been generous enough to think of those 
Englishmen'who were to follow them, rather than of them¬ 
selves ; how difficult to have encountered the terrors of fines 
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and imprisonments, for the sake of any thing so vague, so 
abstract, so disputed (such might have been their language), 
as the constitution of their country; how difficult ttt t><>ve 
resisted all those very prudent suggestions with which sensible 
men, like Hume and Clarendon, not to say, the minions of 
baseness and servility, could have so readily supplied them ; 
how difficult, when all that was required of them was a little 
silence, and the occasional payment of a tax of a few shillings! 

Yet if our ancestors had not escaped from the soothing, 
the fatal influence of such considerations; if they had not 
thought that there was something still more to he required for 
their country, than all this peace, and industry, and com¬ 
merce, this calm of felicity, tliis protection and repose, under 
the most virtuous and merciful of kings; if they had not 
resisted with contempt and scorn all the very prudent sugges¬ 
tions with which their minds might have been so easily 
accommodated ; if they had not hern content to encounter the 
terrors'of fines anti imprisonments, the loss of their domestic 
comforts, the pros|x:cts of lingering disease and dcsith, for the 
sake of their civil and religious liberties ; if they had not had 
the generosity and magnanimity, the virtue and the heroism, 
to think of their descendants as well as themselves, what, it 
may surely be asked, would have been how the situation of 
those descendants, and where would have been now the re¬ 
nowned constitution of England ? 
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CHARLES 1. 

I N my last lecture, I proposed to my hearers, when they 
came to the examination of this most interesting reign of 
Charles I., 'to divide it into different intervals, and during 
these intervals, to compare the conduct of the king and his 
parliaments, the better to appreciate, on the whole, the merits 
and demerits of the contending parties. 

Disquisitions of this kind form an important part of the 
instruction of history; the great principles Af human conduct 
are, on these occasions, examined and reflected upon, and we 
are thus enabled to draw general conclusions. * The language, 
for instance, which I yesterday quoted from Lord Clarendon, 
constituted, no doubt, much of his conversation to those 
around him at the time. We see it afterwards the language 
of Hume; it will be the language of a certain portion of the 
community, and that by no means the least respectable, at 
all times, whenever the conduct of any government becomes 
the subject of inquiry and remark. I therefore draw your 
attention to it; but 1 observed then, and I must repeat now, 
that such sentiments would have been fatal to our ancestors 
and ourselves, if they had prevailed in the time of Charles. 
Their tendency is, more or less, fatal in every period of society, 
and when a mixed and free constitution has been at length 
established, and general prosperity has been the natural 
result, this turn of thinking seems to be one of the last, but 
certainly one of the most formidable enemies, which any such 
mixed and free constitution has to encounter. 

After dividing the reign of Charles into two intervals, the 
first, of four years from his accession, the next, of eleven years 
immediatel^psucceeding, 1 mentioned to you, as a specimen 
of the transactions that took place, the Petition of Right and 
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the question of tpnnsge and poundage. They gave occusion 
to the quotations I recommended to your attention, from Cla¬ 
rendon and Hume. 

ft is to this second interval that belongs the celebrated 
question of ship-money. The very name of Hampden will 
recall it to your mind. Observe the instruction which is to 
be derived from some of the eircuinstances that took place; 
observe the manner in wliieh the great leaders of the popular 
party could be brought over to the court; how even a niaiii 
so able and so severe, as the ceh^brated Nuy, the attorney- 
general, could be so misled, or so flattered, as to hecomc, in 
fact, the author of the writ fur ship-money ; how the judges 
themselves could be tiiinpcred with; how an opinion which 
they pronounced theoretically, and in the abstract, could be 
abused in jiractice, and turned to the most illegal purposes ; 
how an exercise of the prerogative (confined and bounded in 
its original applioaliun) cuiild be extended indefinitely, atnl 
cotiverted into a ri‘gnlar inoilc of legislalioti, which it was no 
lotiger necessary iti the court to justify, nor allowable for the 
subject to question; when remarks like these have been made, 
we may surely see, but too plaitily, how inaiiy are the dangers 
to which all civil liberty must be for ever exposed ; bow pre¬ 
carious, us well as precious, is the bles.-iiig. Let us honour, 
us wc ought, the constitution of England, but let us consider, 
as we ought, how, and from whom, we have receiveil it, and 
wemay then learn to jironounce with gratitude and reverence, 
the name of Hampden. 

Such, indeed, have been the sentiments with which that 
name has been always pronounced by Englishmen. The his¬ 
torian, Hume himself, seems aflected for one short moment, 
by the common enthusiasm, when be arrives at this part of 
his narrative. 

" When this assertor of the public cause,” says he, " had 
resisted the levy of ship-money, the prejudiced, or prostituted 
judges, four excepted, gave sentence in favour ol the crown. 
Hampden, however, obtained by the trial, the end for which 
he had so generously sacrificed his safety, and his quiet; the 
people were roused from their lethargy and bccaaic sensible 
of the danger to which their liberty was exp>ed. These 
national questions were canvassed in every company, and the 
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more they were examined, the more evidently did it appear 
to many that liberty was totally subverted, and an unusual 
and arbitrary authority exercised over the kingdom. Slavish 
principles, they said, concurred with illegal practices; ecWe- 
siastical tyranny gave aid to civil usurpations; iniquitous 
taxes were supported by arbitrary punishments; and all the 
privileges of the nation transmitted through so many ages, 
secured by so many laws, and purchased by the blood of so 
many heroes and patriots, now lay prostrate at the feet of the 
monarch! What, though public peace and national industry 
increased the commerce and opulence of the kingdom ? This 
advantage v^as temporary, and due alone, not to any encou¬ 
ragement given by the crown, but to the spirit of the English, 
the remains of their ancient freedom? What, though the 
personal character of the king, amidst all bis misguided 
counsels, might merit indulgence, or even praise ? He was but 
one man; and the privileges of the people, the inheritance of 
millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed to his prejudices 
and mistakes.” « 

Here Mr. Hume, as if conscious what might be the influ¬ 
ence of the eloquent reasonings and Just statements which he 
was exhibiting, stops short—it was certainly high time; and, 
as if unwilling that his reader should be excited to a senti¬ 
ment of patriotism too unqualified, he immediately subjoins:— 
" Such, or more severe, were the sentiments promoted by 
a great party in the nation. No excuse, on the king’s part, 
or alleviation, however reasonable, eould be hearkened to or 
admitted; and to redress these grievances a parliament was 
impatiently longed fur, or any other incident, however cala¬ 
mitous, that might secure the people against those oppressions 
which they felt, or the greater ills which they apprehended 
from the combined encroachments of church and state.” 

My hearers will easily conceive that it is impossible for me 
in the slightest manner to enter into any detail of the merits 
or demerits of the political questions that were agitated, and 
of the struggle that existed during these two intervals of four 
and of eleven years. I have attempted to do what alone I 
can hope to do; I have pointed out a few of the more leadfug 
topics of political dissension, as specimens of the whole, and 
have offered such observations upon them as I am willing to 
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believe my hearers, when they come to examine the history, 
will think reasonable. 

But wc must now look at this subject from another point of 
view. 

I have already apprized you that the Reformation hud pro¬ 
duced in England, as well as in other countries, great differ¬ 
ences of opinion on religious subjects, and that, therefore, the 
religious principle got at length entangled in the political 
questions that agitated the nation. This will be immediately 
apparent. 1 have already touched upon a lew of the points 
of civil, dispute between the sovi reign and his parliaments; I 
must, therefore, now allude to those of a religious nature, and, 
therefore, to the system of measures which (Jhirles pursued 
with respect to the neighbouring kingdom of Seollaiul. 

It is observed by Mr. lliiiiie, in the beginning of his fifty- 
third chapter, that “it was justly apprehended that such 
precedents (alluding to thov! that took place on the disuse of 
parliaments), if patiently submitted to, would end in a toUd 
disuse of parljainents and in the establishment of arbitrary 
authority : but that (Jharles dreaded no opposition from the 
people, who are not coiiiniuiily much affected with conse¬ 
quences, and require some striking motive to engage them in 
ii resistance to an established governmeut.” 

This inertness and want of foresight, which the historian 
So justly supposes to belong to the mass of every conmiunity, 
would be of all the charaetcnslics of our nature, one of the 
most beneficial, if the rulers of niankind would not ungene¬ 
rously .ibuse it; but this they are always ready to do, often 
to the injury of the jmblic, and sometimes even to their own 
destruction. 

Charles had been persevering in this faulty, or rather cri¬ 
minal course, for some time after the fourth year of his reign ; 
but as he added folly to his political transgressions, he at Inst 
supplied his subjects with that “ striking motive” which the 
historian justly represents as so necessary to rouse a people 
into rebellion. 

Unfortunately for his royal house, both he and his father 
Nked in a religious age; and their particular temperaments 
impelled them to introduce the religious principle into politics; 
an unworthy direction, which, of itself, it would have been 
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but too apt to take in the existing circumstances of the 
world. 

James I. had pronounced the celebrated maxim of “No 
bishop, no king.” The divines of the church of England 
were in these times not wanting in their endeavours to esta¬ 
blish the doctrine of passive obedience; it was indeed sup¬ 
posed to be the unqualified doctrine of the Scriptures. A 
sympathy and a supposed bond of interest, to be carried 
blindly to any unconstitutional length, was thus unhappily 
formed between the regal and episcopal power. Add to this 
that the religion of Charles and the famous Laud was narrow 
and intolerant; and in a fatal hour it was resolved to intro¬ 
duce the canons and liturgy of the church of England, or 
rather a modification of them, that was even more offensive, 
into Scotland. 

It is needless to speak of the injustice as well as the im¬ 
prudence of such an experiment j but it is too important a 
feature in the portrait of these times not to require the most 
perfect consideration of every reader of our history. All that 
can be said in extenuation of Charles may be seen in Claren¬ 
don and in Hume; but you will do well to peruse much of 
this part of the history in Burnet; and certainly in Rush- 
worth’s Collections, where the dissimulation, obstinacy, and 
folly of the king arc more shown than in Hume or in Claren¬ 
don, and where the fanaticism of the members of the Scotch 
church or of the kirk may also be seen more completely by 
being displayed in the very words and expressions which they 
themselves used, and of which no adequate description can be 
given. Their solemn league and covenant, now that we are 
out of the reach of it, is, in spite of the seriousness of the 
subject, and the tremendous effects it produced, such a spe¬ 
cimen of the Presbyterians and of the times, as to be, I had 
almost said, amusing. 

1 do not, upon the whoR, think it proper to be quoted here, 
but you will of course peruse it attentively. 

It was in vain that Charles at length made concessions to 
his Scottish subjects; these concessions were never made in 
time, nor ever sufficient for the occasion. They never d# 
served the praise of magnanimity; and they therefore never 
reaped the benefit of it. - From the first, his cause in Scotland 
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was continaally verging to defeat and disgrace. However 
necessary he and Laud might conceive their own ecclesiastical 
institutions to be, the Covenanters were equally clear that such 
relics and images of Popery were quite fatal to all rational 
hopes of acceptance with the Deity. The King drew the 
sword; the obvious consequence, but the last fatal consum¬ 
mation of his impolicy aiul intolerance. On the one hand, 
contributions wen; levied, bv the influence of Laud, on the 
ecclesiastical bodies of England; while, on the other, the 
pulpits of Scotland resounded with anathemas against those, 
who went not out to assist the Lord against the inighly, 
“ Curse ye Mcroz, curse ye bitterly,” &e. &c. 

The result was, ns it is desirable it may always be, that the 
Cause of intolerance was successfully resisted. 

But the cflccts of this attempt of Charles and Laud were 
not to end with Sriotland. 

The king could not wage war without expense, nor en- 
couifter expense without pressing upon his I'inglish subjects. 

After having made a pacification with the; Scots, the king 
could not persuade himself fairly to give op the contest ; and 
he therefore once more eollecled an armv : an army which he 
could not pay; and fur the purpose of paying it, he was at 
last obliged to summon once more an English parliament, and 
this after an intermission of eleven years, and after all his 
tyrannical expedients to <lo wilhoirt one. 

And here commences a third interval, which I should pro¬ 
pose to extend only to the king’s journey into Scotland in the 
August of 1641. This interval includes the w/io/e sitlhi^ of 
the parliament now called, and the fr$t perioil of the proceed¬ 
ings of the next, the noted parliament, afterwards called the 
long parliament; it is a .short interval of about a year; but it 
is clearly to be distinguished from the two former intervals, 
when the conduct of the king was so deserving of reprobation, 
and again from the fourth or last interval, when the conduct 
of the parliament was unequivocally wrong. Even in this 
third, this intermediate interval, the king was still, ns I con¬ 
ceive, to be blamed, and the parliament to be praised; but 
this blame and this praise become now more questionable, 
and not to be given without some hesitation and reserve. 

When the parliament met, it was soon evident that the 
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king only wanted money; while tlie commons, on their part, 
were chiefly anxious for proper admissions on hU, to secure 
the liberty of the subject. He could not wait, he said, for 
the result of discussions of this nature; and desired to ‘he 
supplied, in the first place, and to be trusted on his promise 
for a subsequent redress of their grievances. The parliament 
civilly evaded his request, and would not comply, i. e. would 
not in fact trust his promise; they were, therefore, dissolved 
in haste and anger. 

This important measure, which was decisive of his fate 
and of the peace of the community, will be found, on exami¬ 
nation, though it may not at first sight appear so, impolitic 
and unjustifiable. “The vessel was now full," says Lord 
Bolingbrokc, “and this last drop made the waters of bitter¬ 
ness overflow.” 

It was the subject of the most sincere lamentation, and evi¬ 
dently a measure much disapproved by Lord Clarendon, then 
Mr. Hyde, and a most valuable ineYnber of the House of Com¬ 
mons, valuable both to the king and people. 

This unfortunate prince seems to have been, even at this 
advanced period of these dissensions, totally unable to com¬ 
prehend his own situation, or make the slightest provision for 
future contingencies. 

As money could not be raised by parliament, the former 
illegal expedients were rentwed; and we are here to consider 
what was the object, all this time, which the king was so re¬ 
solved to accomplish. Was it justifiable ? The introduction 
of Laud’s canons and liturgy into Scotland ? 

The event was, that an army undisciplined and ill-paid was 
led against the Scots, and found unfit to contend with them; 
and every thing being reduced to a state of exasperation and 
despair, the king, after calling a council of the peers at York, 
once more thought proper to summon a parliament. 

It was the last he ever did summon; it was the long par¬ 
liament. 

Hitherto the feelings of Englishmen will sufficiently sym¬ 
pathize with the proceedings of the commons. But as the 
contest between prerogative and privilege was longer con¬ 
tinued, and grew more and more warm, it must necessarily 
be expected that the hazards and perplexities of the great 
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leaders of the House of Commons were to inciease, and that 
right decisions were to be attained with more dilhculty. Alter 
having been tried in the perilous warfare of doubtful and 
dangerous contest, a severer trial yet remained, that of suc¬ 
cess. They were now, if possible, thougli successtui, to be 
wise and moderate. 

In civil dissensions it is quite impossible to suppose that 
misconduct shall be found only on one side. Outrage and 
folly in the one party arc necessarily followed by similar 
offences on the other; and from the condition of human infir¬ 
mity, ifnuist inevitably hap|)en, that in examining the merits 
and demerits of actors in scenes like these, the question is 
soon altered ; and ceasing to be, an inquiry of which is in the 
right, becomes rather an investigation of which is least in the 
wrong. 

To the lasting honour of the long parliament, and by im- 
plicutiou of the parliaments that preceded, it does not appear 
that its measures were, fur a certain period, with one excep¬ 
tion, the attainder of Lord Strafford, and perhaps also the 
vote fur their own continuance, at all censurable; on thi> 
contrary, that they were highly l.iudahle. The members of 
the lung parliament would surely have been iinwurthy of their 
office if they had nut provided for the meeting of parliaments, 
the integrity of the judges, the extinction of monopolies, and 
the abolition of the council of York, and the courts of star- 
chamber and high commission. 

Lord Falkland and Lord Cl.irendon cuncurrrsi, fur u time, 
with the measures of the popular party of this lung parlia¬ 
ment ; and the major part of the hoii.se is stated by the latter 
to have consisted of men who had no mind to break the peace 
of the kingdom, or to make any considerable alteration in 
the government of church and state. 

Mr. Hume himself, in his fifty-fourth chapter, gives the 
following opinion: observe the very considerate candour of 
his remarks. “ In short, if we take a survey of the transac¬ 
tions of this memorable parliament (that is, the long parlia¬ 
ment), during the first period of its operation (the period wc 
are now considering), wc shall find that, excepting Strafford’s 
attainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their 
merits in other respects so much oiitweigh their mistakes, as 
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to entitle them to praise from all lovers of liberty. Not only 
were former abuses remedied, and grievances redressed; great 
provision for the future was made by law against the return 
of like complaints, and if the means by which they obtained 
Bueh advantages savour often of artifice, sometimes of violence, 
it is to be considered that revolutions of government cannot 
be effected by the mere force of argument and reasoning; and 
that factions being once excited, men can neither so firmly 
regulate the tempers of others, nor their own, as to ensure 
themselves against all exorbitances.” The admissions of 
Mr. Hume are often very striking. 

Down, therefore, to the king’s journey into Scotland in 
August, l(i41, the student will find that, with the exceptions 
before stated, the attainder of Lord Strafford, and perhaps 
the vote for their own continuance, he may consider his 
country as for ever indebted to those who thus far resisted 
the arbitrary practices of prerogative; that thus far they are 
perfectly entitled to the highest of all praise—the praise of 
steady, courageous, and enlightened patriotism. 

The next interval that may be taken is, the period that 
elapsed between the king’s journey to Scotland in August, 
1641, and the commencement of hostilities. 

During this, the fourth interval,' the measures of the 
commons became violent and unconstitutional. That this 
should be the case may be lamented, but cannot, for the 
reasons already mentioned, excite much surprise. 

There were, however, various circumstances which still 
further contributed inost unhappily to produce these mistaken 
and blameable proceedings. I will mention some of them ; 
they must be considered as explanations and palliatives of the 
faults that were committed. 

For instance, and in the first place. Lord Clarendon, after 
giving the testimony which I have quoted, to the general 
good intentions of the long parliament, distinguishes the 
great body of the house from Some of the great leaders of the 
popular party; from Pym, Hampden, St. John, Fiennes, 
Sir Harry Vane, and Denzel Hollis, Sic. That men, like 
these, men of great ability, should be found in an assembly 
like the House of Commons, is not to be wondered at; nor 
that such men should be of a high and impetuous nature, or 
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should succeed in their endeavours to lead the rest—men of 
calmer sense and more moderate tempers. 

Finally, we cannot be surprised that moderate men of this 
last description should be dedcient in their attendance on the 
house; should be wanting in activity, and above all, in a just 
confidence in themselves. That all this should happen, ns, 
according to the noble historian, seems to have been the case, 
may readily be supposed. This inactivity, however, this 
want of confidence in themselves, was fatal to the state; and 
it is from circumstances like these that this jH'riod of our 
history is only rendered still more deserving of the study of 
every Englishman, and of all posterity. That men of genius, 
who arc the more daring guides, may learn the temptations 
of their particular nature, and that men of colder sense, who 
are the more safe guides, should be taught their own value— 
should be made to feel that it is they alone who ought nut in¬ 
deed to propose, hut ultimately to deeiile; and though they 
may not apparently"lead, at least determine, and in (act pre¬ 
scribe the course that is to he pursued ; lhat it is their duty 
in this, their proper province, to exert themselves manfully and 
witliout ceasing. 

For instance, the great occasion on which the moderate 
party failed was in the prosecution of Lord Strafford. That 
he was to be impeached by thij, leaders must have been 
expected; that he deserved it may Im; admitted; but that, 
when the existing laws did not sentence him to condign 
punishment, when no ingenuity could prove that he had 
capitally offended, then for the leaders to bring in a bill of 
'attainder, that is, a bill to execute him with or without law, 
by the paramount authority of parliament, or rather of the 
House of Commons, acting merely on their own moral estima¬ 
tion of the case, all this was what no moderate, rdasonable 
men should ever have admitted ; and they ought surely to have 
considered that if they were once to be hurried over an act of 
injustice—a real crime against the laws like this—it was im¬ 
possible to say into what offences they might not afterwards lie 
plunged, by the violence of which they saw their leaders were 
certainly capable on the one part, and by what they already 
knew of the indiscretion and arbitrary nature of the king, on 
the other. 
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The very animated and eloquent Lord Digby exerted hU 
great powers oft this occasion. 

There is something of a doubtful shade hangs over the 
purity of his conduct in these transactions. But his speech 
to the House of Commons is on record, and ought to have 
decided the vote of every uieraber present. It should by all- 
means be read; you will Bnd it in Cobbett. The proceedings 
of the house, and the fate of the speech—for it was too just 
and sensible not to excite indignation at the time and to be 
burnt by the common hangman—afford a lesson which Should 
never be forgotten. 

The multitude, ever clamorous for punishment and public 
executions—ever careless of those forms of law in which they 
are of all others so dbeply interested, might well have terrified 
even the commons themselves, and made them pause; a very 
little sclf-cxniiiination might have enabled these legislators to 
discover, that they saw displayed in the furious looks and 
voices of the mob only a ruder image of their own intemperate 
thirst for vengeance, and dangerous disregard of the esta¬ 
blished principles of Justice. 

But to proceed with my subject. 1 will now mention 
another reason to account for the unconstitutional proceedings 
of the commons in addition to the reason just alluded to, the 
inertness of the moderate iq^n. It is this: the peculiar nature 
of the times in which the great leaders of the commons hap¬ 
pened to live. The age of a long parliament was a religious 
age. 

A very lively iJortmit of the different sects and parties 
and their principles of speculation and action, may be seen in* 
Hume, in Millar, and in Clarendon. 

Now, the nature of this religious principle, and its effects 
on all n*en, must serve to excuse the effects which it also 
produced on the conduct of the members of the long parlia¬ 
ment. 

No further observation is, I think, necessary on this part of 
the subject. In the authors I have just mentioned you will 
see all that you may readily conceive; you will see how the 
religious principle so interfered as to render all the different 
parties in the state, not only the King and Laud, but also the 
members of the long parliament, obstinate, unforgiving, and 
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unreasonable, till all the real lovers of their country were 
buried, with themselves, in a common destruction. 

Again, and in the third place, it must be observed, that 
various incidents occurred of the moat untoward nature (the 
Irish rebellion for instance), all contributing to mislead those 
who directed the patriotic party, and to increase the per¬ 
plexities and calamities of the scene. 

But I will mention one circumstanec more, in the fourth 
and last place, to aceuunt fur the mistakes and faults, and 
unconstitutional proceedings of the lung parliament. It is 
this: the cunduct of the. king himself. This conduct was 
marked with such a total want of foresight and prudence as 
made all reasonable system in his o|)poncnts impossible. To 
adopt, for the sake of illustration, a familiar illusion, you 
cannot play a game if yuur opponent observes not the common 
rules of it. The student may take, as an instance, his visit 
to the House of Commons to sei'/e the live members. 

S'lich are the four heads, under some of which may be 
included all those very peeuliar events and circumstances 
which I conceive should he taken into consideration, when 
we decide on the blameabic proceedings and objectionable 
temper of the lung parliament. They will certainly explain 
and extenuate all, excuse, perhaps, it nut justify much of their 
conduct:—1. The inertness of tliy morlerate men. 2. The 
peculiar nature of the times, and the religions nature of them. 
3. The various untoward incidents that occurred; the Irish 
rebellion, c. g. 4. Thu totally unreasonable conduct of the 
king, which made any reasonable system in his up|)oncnts so 
difficult and impossible. 

The result of the whole was, that the parliamentary leaders 
did not choose to trust the king; and they required from him, 
for their own security, and the security of the subject (which, 
it must be observed, was now idcntiKcd with their own, for if 
thev had failed, no further resistance could have been again 
expected), they required, I say, such concessions as trenched 
on the prerogative of the crown, more than any precedents 
warranted; more than any constitutional view of the subject 
would have authorized in any ordinary situation of the poli¬ 
tical system; more thaif would have been favourable to the 
interests of England at any subsequent period. The question. 
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therefore, which we have at length to decide, is this; whether 
these leaders were justified in this distrust of the crown, or 
not? Wiiether they demanded more than was necessary for 
their own security, and the security of the constitution, 
which, as I have before observed, were now identified; for if 
they failed, as 1 must repeat, no subsequent effort could have 
been expected from others. 

And this question ought, in candour, to be ai^ued on the 
supposition that the king was in reality as deeply impressed 
with t^iTtrights of his prerogative as ever; as little disposed as 
e , to i-^le by parliaments, if he could do without them; as 
little disposed as ever to consider the exertions of the leaders 
of the commons in opposition to his authority, as any other 
than disobedience and rehelliuii, which ought to be punished 
according to its various degrees, by fine, imprisonment, or 
death ; for these arc the inferences that may Clearly be drawn 
from his character, his education, and all the speeches and 
actions of his reign, down to the very period to which wc now 
allude. 

But though this appears nothing more than a fair statement 
of the case, it does not follow that the parliamentary leaders 
should therefore not have trusted the king, or should not have 
thought themselves sufficiently safe and successful, after they 
had once secured, by law and by his public concessions, such 
material points us the calling of parliaments, the right of 
taxation, and the abolition of the courts of star-chamber and 
high commission. 

We are called upon to examine whether they did not under¬ 
estimate their own strength; whether they appear to have 
considered how great was the victory which they had obtain¬ 
ed ; whether they seem to have asked themselves the reason 
of it; whether, in short, they did not make the same mistake 
which is so naturally, so constantly made by all who engage 
in contests of this or any other kind, the mistake of never 
supposing that an opponent has been sufficiently depressed. 

The same mistake was made in the late revolution in l^rance. 
The patriotic party of that country, the leaders of the consti¬ 
tuent assembly of 1789, could never bring themselves to believe 
that they were sufficiently secure from the court and their 
opponents, that the executive power was sufficiently weakened. 
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■nd the same difficulty or error operated, as in our own 
country, to tlie destruction of the king and themselvps. 

it is scarcely to be expected that in these dreadful con¬ 
junctures of human affairs, this particular mistake should not 
often be made. So many are the causes which concur to 
produce it; but 1 think it must be allowed that the mistake 
was committed by the parliamentary leaders. 

The mistake, however, he it made when it may, is sure to 
be attended by the most fatal effects. The old system, which 
tho.se who have loved their country meant only to imp .ve, is 
inevitably destroyed; and the early patriots, the meii of set ; 
and virtue, are overwhelmed in the general calamity. They 
have grasped the pillars of the temple ; the temple falls, and, 
like the strong man of holy writ, they bury in the ruins 
themselves as well as their opponents. 

After all, there can he no doubt that if the (picstion had 
been a question of prerogative and privilege only, tlie pro¬ 
ceedings of the cuiiimniis would have been far more, and 
perhaps sullicicntly moderate and coiistitiilioiial; hut the mis¬ 
fortune was, that these dis.sensioiis were not niea'ly of a civil, 
but also of a religious nature. How, and to what extent, they 
were of a religious nature, should he now explained to you. 

Hut here, as at every moment during these particular 
lectures on the Times of Charles I. ami the ('ummunwealth, 
I could wish the pages of Hume and .Millar quite present to 
your minds. It is very disagreeable to me tu he so conscious 
a.s I must he, that 1 am leaving great blanks behind me, as 
I go on) it is like exhibiting tu you the anatomy of the human 
form, by way of a portrait. 1 comfoft myself with believing 
that Hume and Millar arc books which you cannot but read, 
and you will then see how impossible it would have been for 
me, on the one side, to have discussed any topics but those 
they have selected, and yet, on the other, how impossible to 
have given here, from tlicir works, any extracts sufliciciitly 
copious; their reasonings are so many, so beautiful, and so 
weighty. 

On this present occasion, for instance, you can only in their 
writings find a masterly and adequate exhibition of the reli¬ 
gious as well as civil nature* of this contest; the different sects, 
their views, mistakes, and merits. 
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I can only simply mention here, what you must from this 
time remember, that there were, more particularly, four dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of religious opinion—the Roman Catholics, 
the members of the Church of England, the Presbyterians, 
and lastly, the Independents; that of the four descriptions of 
religions opinion that existed in the country at the time, the 
Presbyterians and Independents were naturally separated 
from those of the Roman Catholic and Church of England 
communion; and however differing from each other in the 
most important points, were united in their common hatred to 
the hierarchy, and in their common wish for a form of worship 
more simple than that established; at all events, they were 
both resolved to have no bishops. 

As Charles and Laud could not be satisfied unless they 
attempted to introduce Episcopacy into Scotland, the puri¬ 
tanical interest in England thought their labours and patriot¬ 
ism ill the House of Commons imperfect, unless they, in like 
manner, improved, according to their own particular notions, 
the church government of England. In their debates, there¬ 
fore, their petitions and their remonstrances to the king, 
instead of finding the great principles of civil government, 
and those only, insisted upon, we are totally fatigued and 
overpowered by eternal complaints and invectives against 
Popish priests; the non-execution of penal laws ; diabolical 
plots, and malignant counsellers. It it not only Strafford 
that is impeached, but also Laud; it is not only the right of 
the commons to concur in the taxation of the people that is to 
be asserted, but the bishops are to have no vote in the House 
of Lords; and when the mobs assemble about the doors of the 
houses of parliament, the'strects resound not with the cry of 
parliament and privilege, but of “ No Popish prelates; no 
rotten-hearted lords,’’ See. &c.; and it is not corrupt counsellers 
or arbitrary judges, but it is the bishops that escape with 
difficulty from the fury of this theological populace. 

We must therefore consider whether the long parliament 
would have acted, ns they did, in any ordinary state of their 
minds and feelings; whether the king would have found it so 
difficult to satisfy, at least to appease them; whether their 
jealousy would have been so sensitive; their dissatisfaction so 
constant; their complaints so ceaseless, captious, and un- 
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reasonable, if they had not been, in a word, sectarians ns well 
as patriots. * 

The celebrated remonstrance, which was at last presented 
to the kin;r, and was so fitted by its tedious ill-huinour to 
drive him to any jiossible extremity, was with great difficulty 
carried, and if it had not Ixwu carried, Oomwell told Lord 
Falkland, he would have quitted the kingdom: that is, in 
other words, this manifesto upon which subsequent events so 
materially turned, was vitally dear to the lnde|)cudents; and 
would probably not have been proposed, much less voted, if 
the great constitutional ipiestiun of prerogative and privilege 
had nut been interwoven with others of a theulugical nature; 
questions by which, it unfortunately bap|)en.s, that the minds 
of men may, at any time, b(! e\as|)eraled and embittered to 
any |)ossible degree of fury and absurdity. 

It remains, therefore, to consider lastly, bow far the Pres¬ 
byterians arc to be censiireil for this, their resolution to have 
the gov(>riinient altered in chiireli, as well as in state. 

'I'liose among ourselves living in a subsequent age, who 
have been jirojierlv euliglitcned by the past, who not only see 
the duty of iiiiitiial tolerance, but act upon it, ami who do 
not tliiiik it neces.sary that our own particular notions in reli¬ 
gion or politics should be established and made to take the 
lead, merely becau.se we la lieve them true,—such of us who 
so properly understand the principles of ('hristianity, and the 
duties of civilized society; such of us, if any there 1 m‘, may 
ptrrhaps have some little right lo censure the Presbyterian 
faction. But no such censure could be exercised, at that 
unhappy period, by any of the actors in the .scene. Not by 
Charles himself, nor Laud, nor tht Episcopalian party, for 
they had attempted the same in Scotland. Not by any 
church or sect then existing, for it was an age of religious 
wars and mutual persecution. 

In our moral criticisms, therefore, on the parties of these 
times, when wc arc speaking, it is to be remembered, not of 
the early patriots, but of the members of the long parliament, 
we have some, and yet but little preference to make. Charles 
and the Episcopalians were guilty of the first act of hostility 
—at leasf of the first violent, and even cruel proceedings— 
the Presbyterians, of urging their victory too far. If Charles 
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And Laud had succeeded, the civil and religious liberties of 
England would liave perished; and subsequently the Presby¬ 
terians could not succeed, but by such measures as rendered a 
civil war inevitable. It may be possible to determine which 
alternative is the worst, but mankind can have no greater 
enemies than those who reduce them to either. 

Charles was guilty of a great want of political sagacity, in 
not perceiving the growing strength of the commons; and 
when he saw the increasing number of the sectaries, in not 
considering well the cautious and moderate system which 
he was to adopt when such men were to be opposed to his 
designs. 

But the Presbyterians, in like manner, seem inexcusable 
for not taking into their account the growing strength and 
the increasing numbers of the Independents. The most 
violent of the Pr(!sbyterians had no intentions to overthrow 
the monarchy. But when they ceased to act on a .system of 
accommodation with the king, they exposed every thing to the 
ultimate decision of violence. They might themselves wish 
only for a limited monarchy, and for Presbyters in the 
church instead of bishops ; but a set of men remained be¬ 
hind them, the Independents, indisposed to all monarchy and 
ecclesiastical government whatever; and they were guilty of 
the fault, either of not properly observing the numbers and 
tenets of such men, or of not perceiving that, if they urged 
their differences with the king to the decision of the sword, 
or even to the immediate chance of it, men of this violent, un¬ 
reasonable character must multiply, and be produced by the 
very urgencies of the times, and could not fail of ultimately 
overpowering the king, the parliament, and all who differed 
with them. 

It must at the same time be confessed, that it is the great 
misfortune of all critical periods like these, that parties can¬ 
not very immediately be distinguished from each other. 
They advance together under the same standards to a certain 
point, and then, and not before, they separate and take differ¬ 
ent directions; and as fury and absurdity are sure to be the 
most relished by the multitude, and at some time or other to 
have the ascendant, moderate men perceive not tn time, that, 
on public, as well as on private grounds, there is more 
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danger to be apprehended from many of those who appear to 
go along with them, than from those, who arc their visible, 
decided, and declared opponents. 

Observations of this kind have been again illustnited by 
the late revolution in France, anil may therefore seem to 
indicate principles in human nature, that on such dreadful 
occasions will alnays exhibit themselves. 

Thu vote of the reniimstiancc is an cpnuh in this cala¬ 
mitous contest. The eommous arc not to he justified in 
presenting this remonstrance, nor to he Justified in their 
subseipient measures. It may he very true, that their |iro- 
ceeding-i, till the king’s departure into Scotland in IG-11, with 
the exception of Lord Strafl'ord's attainder, and perhaps the 
vote for their own continuance, were (more particularly in the 
more early jieriods of the contest) most laudable and patriotic, 
but that they never were so afterwards. 

They had obtained all the great points necessary to the 
constitution: and the king told them in .lime, when he had 
finislicd his concessions by taking awav the courts of star- 
chamber anil high commission, and with reason told them, 
that if they would consider what he had done in that parlia¬ 
ment, “discontent would not sit in their hearts.” “ I hope you 
remember (he added) I have granted, that the judges here¬ 
after shall hold their places, i|uamdin se bene gesserint: I 
have bounded the forests ; I have establisheil the property of 
the subject; I have established the same property of the 
subject in tonnage and jioundagc ; I have granted .1 law for 
a trieniiial parliament; I have'given free course to justice 
against delinquents; 1 have put thejaws in execution against 
Papists; nay, I have given way to every thing that you 
have asked of me, and therefore, metliinks, you should not 
wonder, if in some things, I begin to refuse: 1 will not stick 
upon trivial matters to give you content." 

I would therefore fix the attention of the student on the 
famous remonstrance, and the proceedings relating to it, as 
the particular point where his opinion must, as I conceive, 
begin most materially to alter. 

After this celebrated remonstrance, the papers on each 
side (which were, in fact, appeals to the people, as was, in¬ 
deed, the remonstrance itself) become very voluminous, and 
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will somewhat overpower you. Some general idea must be 
formed of them by some sort of general perusal; but the 
king’s cause may, from this time, be rested on this very 
remonstrance alone, a paper drawn up by the parliament 
itself, and quite decisive of the comparative merits of the 
king and the House of Commons, from the moment that it 
was delivered. 

Once more, therefore, and finally, to recall to your uiinds 
what I conceive arc the points of this great question. 

During the first interval of four years, the conduct of 
the king seems infatuated, and highly reprehensible; and 
during the second interval of eleven years, even more and 
more to be reprobated, I had almost said to be abhorred. 
During the third interval, of little mure than a year, the 
blame still remains with the king, and the praise with the 
commons; clearly, however, with one exception, the exe¬ 
cution of Strafford ; and jicrhaps with another, their vote 
fur their own continuance. During the fourth interval, 
however, from the journey to Scotland in August Kill, to 
the commencement of hostilities, the commons, in their turn, 
became wrong; but the question of their comlnct is still /or 
some lime, in the opinion of many, somewhat ditiicult; the 
question is, whether they were pushing their victory too far, 
or only securing their ground. Ilvde decided one way, and 
Ilnm|>den another; and perhaps the student may, at this 
distance of time, and after the event, on the whole perceive 
that Hyde was the more rational patriot of the two. 

I have thus pro|)osed, not tb your acquiescence, but to yoiir 
cxaminalion, such general conclusions upon the difi'ereut 
intervals which I have selected, as the transactions which 
they exhibit, appeared to me fairly to suggest. But these 
transactions were so numerous, yet all so important, that nut 
only was it impossible fur me to give any detail of them, but 
it was impossible to state all the observations to which they 
successively gave rise, even in my own mind. What I have 
alone been able to otfer to your eunsideration has been general 
results, founded on such observations. 

I would recommend a similar course to each of my hearers; 
let such reflections as strike him, while he reads the history, 
be immediately noted down at the time; let the whole chain 
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be then surveyed, and general results and estimates funned, 
otherwise the later impressions which the mind receives in 
the course of the perusal, will have an cflcct more than pro¬ 
portionate to their compamtive weight and iin|X)rtancc. 

Do not turn away from investigations of this nature; there 
arc those, no doubt, who proceed not in this manner; practical 
men, men of the world, and respectable and even laborious 
writers: with them every thing on the one side is right, and 
on the other is wrung. This is nut the way, in my opinion, 
to read history. It is not the way to judge of our fellow- 
creatures, or to improve ourselves. 
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CIVIL WAR. 

I N my two last lectures, I offered to your consideration the 
results of such observations as had occurred to me on the 
great contest that subsisted between the king and parliament, 
prior to the breaking out of the civil war, more particularly 
with regard to their comparative merits and demerits. 

The military transactions of the civil war that ensued, may 
be collected from Ilume, and still more in the detail from 
Clarendon. In the former author will also be found a philoso¬ 
phic estimate of the strength and resources of the contending 
parties, and of their separate probabilities of success. Dis¬ 
quisitions of this kind, more particularly from such an author, 
are highly deserving of yonr attention. The entertainment 
and instruction of history can never bo properly felt or un¬ 
derstood, as I cannot too often remark, unless you meditate 
upon the existing circumstances of the scene; suppose them 
before you, and estimate the probabilities that they present ; 
then marking the events that really take place, thus derive 
a sort of experience in the afiairs of mankind, which may 
enable you to determine with greater precision and success, 
on occasions when you may yourselves be called upon to 
act a part, and when the happiness of your country and your 
own may, more or less, be affected by the propriety of your 
decisions. 

Materials fur such di.squisitions, and such exercise of the 
judgment, are often supplied by Clarendon, and they consti¬ 
tute, indeed, one material and appropriate part of the value of 
all original writers of history In original writers, the real 
scene is presented to you in colours more vivid and more 
exact. 

The king seems to have been every way unfortunate. With 
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sufficient courage and ability to make him the proper general 
of his own forces, he was still not possessed of that military 
genius which is fitted to triumph over difficulties, which can 
turn to its own purposes the dispositions of men, and the 
opportunities and unsuspected advantages of every situation: 
which can seem by these means to control the decisions of 
chance, and to command success. That a soldier, however, 
of this description, should arise against him on the popular 
side, was to be expected; a captain like Oomwell was sure 
to appear, at least to exist, in the ranks of his opponents. 
But that such a general as Fairfax should lie found among 
the men of distinction in the country, and yet he opposed to 
his cause, this might surely be considered by the king as a 
hard dispensation of fortune. Still harder, if it be considered, 
that Fairfax was, of all other men that history |)resents, thj 
most fitted for the juirposes of a sohlier like Oromwell; too 
honest to have criminal designs of his own ; too magnanimous 
to suspect tliem in those around him ; superior to every other 
m the field ; inferior in the cabinet; enthusiastic enough to 
he easily deceived, hut not enough to he a hypocrite, and to 
deceive others. 

I he character of Cromwell seems the natural produclion of 
the times, though, it must be eonfe.sscd, the most roinpletc 
specimen of their influence that can well he imagined; still, 

the character itscit consists hut of the common materials_ 

courage, fierceness, decisive sense, clear sagacity, and strong 
ambition; all, no doubt, given in a very eminent degree, 
added to such qualities as resulted from an ago of religioii.s 
dispute; and the whole nourished and drawn out in the 
most extraordinary manner, by the temptations and urgencies 
of a revolutionary period. Hampden early prcdicred his 
future eminence, on one supposition—the breaking out of a 
civil war. 

From the moment that the sword was drawn, all wise and 
good men must, with Lord Falkland, have been overpowered 
with the roost afflicting expectations. One of two alter, 
natives, equally painful, could alone have occurred to them 
as probable; either that the king would conquer, and the 
privileges of the subject, and all future defence of them, be 
swept away in his triumph; or that the parliament would 
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prevail, and the result be, that the whole government, for 
want of some proper constitutional head, would fall into the 
disposal of the army, and be seized upon by some of its great 
captains, to the total degradation, and probably to the 
destruction of the existing monarch; perhaps even of the 
ancient forms of monarchy itself. 

I must leave yon to examine for yourselves the various 
events of the civil war—the military operations in the field, 
and the transactions in parliament—all of them very inte¬ 
resting. They may be found in the regular historians (parti¬ 
cularly Clarendon), and in the accounts that have come down 
to us of the debates in the long parliament. 

I can only make a few observations on some of the leading 
transactions, chiefly those of a civil nature. 

Among other objects of attention, the self-denying ordi¬ 
nance should be noticed. On this occasion, the two parties 
came to issue—the Presbyterians and Independents; the one 
who wished for Presbytery and monarchy; the other, who had 
abandoned tiicinsclvcs to their own imaginary schemes of 
perfection in religion and government; must of them, proba¬ 
bly, without any settled notions in cither. Violence and 
enthusiasm, the great bancs of all public assemblies in times 
of disorder, at last prevailed, and the self-denying ordinance 
was carried. 

By this ordinance the members of both houses were ex¬ 
cluded from all the important civil and military employments. 
The Presbyterians, who were in power, were, by this contriv¬ 
ance, obliged to resign it. Yet, when the evasion of the 
ordinance by Cromwell is also considered, a more barefaced, 
political cx))edicnt cannot easily be imagined ; the very idea 
of it, not to say tlie success of it, as described by Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, and as seen in the speeches and subsequent conduct 
of Cromwell, who contrived to elude it, and retain his com¬ 
mand, arc quite characteristic of this strange period of our 
history. It was, in truth, an exiiedient to clear the army 
from all the more modemte men who were then in command. 

After the self-denying ordinance, the treaty of Uxbridge 
must be considered, as the next principal object of attention. 
The proceedings are very fully detailed by an actor in the 
scene. Lord Clarendon; and as this was quite a crisis in the 
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contest, the question is, when the negotiation did not lead 
to accommodation and peace, which party was in faidt? 
To me, I confess, the cuncinsiun from (lie whole seems to be 
that the Preshyterians were in fault, and that they cannot 
be forgiven for not closing with the king iinmedialclv on the 
terms which he proposed, not merely from a sense of proprii'ly 
and justice, but from the apprehension with which (homwell 
and the Independents ought to have inspired them. It even 
appears, from a curious conference meiKnmed by Whitehieke, 
which was held one night at Ivsm'x House, hi f'iirv the self- 
denying ordinance had been moved in the house, that Crom¬ 
well was already ilreaded ; yet no danger, no distress could 
produce any reasonable clleet either on the I’resbyterians in 
parliament or on the king. 

Religions considerations had iinhappilv interfered to make 
what was ditlicult, impossdile. The king could not entirely 
give up Ivpiseopaey, and the I’leshyterians, with still more of 
theological iid'atnatioii, were determined to have their I’ri’s- 
hyleiy excliisivelv eslahhsh(d. 

.All hopi's of accomniodalion were at an end. " Most soIiit 
nil'll," says Whiteloeke, “ hniieiiled the sudden breaeli of the 
treaty." 

The victory of Nasehy followed, and the cause of the king 
was desperate. This is again a sort of epoch in this contot. 
Charles, not possessed of the genius that can sometimes make 
even a desperate cause at last triumphant, repaired, without 
speculating very long or reasonablv upon the consequences, 
to tl. • Scotch army. 

The Scotch army could discover in their new situation no 
better course to pursue than at all events to make the king a 
means of procuring their arrears from the English |iarlianient, 
and to barter the person of their sovereign (or the money that 
was due to them. 

It might have been thought that a common question of 
account might have been settled by the godly (so they termed 
themselves'l on each side of the Tweed on the usual princi|iles 
of arithmetic and honesty—certainly without so iiiiiimiuI a 
transfer as the person of their inonureh ; but not so; it was 
in this manner, it .seems, that the diHerences between the two 
parties could best be adjusted. The bargain was settled. 
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the king delivered up, and the Scotch retired to their own 
country. 

Their posterity have ever since been ashamed of this coarse 
and disgraceful transaction, for after every explanation of it, 
such it is; and if the English were ashamed also, they would 
do themselves no injustice. 

From this period we must be occupied in observing the 
mistakes and faults of the king and the Presbyterians, on the 
one side; the guilt of Cromwell and the Independents on the 
other. 

In the first place, we must cast our eyes on the conduct of 
the army. 

The scene that by reasonable men must have been long ex¬ 
pected, now opened. The army having no enemy to contend 
with in the field, began, under the direction of Croninvll, to 
control the |)arliamcut, the Presbyterians. 

The proceedings of an armed body of men like this, on 
such an occasion, arc unhappily but too deserving of our very 
particular observation. 

But the conduct of the Presbyterians, and of those in the 
house who meant well, continued ns injudicious as ever. 

The soldiers had real cause of complaint, and the parlia¬ 
ment made the usual mistake of all regular assemblies, when 
dealing with irregular conihiuntions of men; they did not take 
care, in the first place, to do them justice; they did not take 
care (as soon as possible) to put themselves entirely in the 
right; they were, as usual, too proud to be wise; they there¬ 
fore, no doubt, gave Cromwell and those who meant ill every 
advantage. 

They even committed other mistakes still more unpardon¬ 
able, by sending down to the army Cromwell and the very 
incendiaries themselves to compose differences. 

When the parliament became more reasonable and just, it 
was, as is usually the case, too late. 

And now was the season when the king was to commit his 
political mistakes. 

While he was in fact at the disposal and in the hands of the 
army, he had to deal with the parliament and the Presbyterian 
faction, and the Scotch Covenanters, as one party; with the 
army and Independents, as another. 
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There is something of doubt hangs over the intentions of 
Cromwell and the army on this occasion—whether they really 
meant to support the king, and restore liim to liis constitu¬ 
tional autlioi'ily or not. 

Sir John Berkely’s Memoirs speak of a very fair and rea¬ 
sonable negotiation on their part. Ilisaecouiit may be found 
also incorporated into the history of Ludlow. 

Clarendon seems nut to think much of the importance of 
this negotiation ; but he did not like Bcrkely. It is on the 
whole, however, plain, that Charles unfortunatelv supposed 
he should, in the e.visting situation of the parlies of the state, 
be called in as an umpire: many prudent men, aeeonling to 
Lord Clarendon,*c.\|iectcd the same ; and in this fatal inde¬ 
cision and vain wish to keep well with all descriptions of 
men, Charles could not be properly trusted by any, least of 
all by men viideiit and decided like Cromwell and ireton. 
Charles was no eontroller of cireuuistances and of the minds 
oil others, and no discerni'r of ebaraeters and opportunities, 
lie made no advantage of his silu.itioii, and insensibly ap- 
|>roaehed his scallidd, not his throne. 

The last specimen of political infatuation in the I’resby- 
tcrians and the king yet remained ; iheir eoiiduet during the 
treaty in the Isle of Wight; another important point of at¬ 
tention. 

Thu army had, in the most illegal manner, interfered with 
the parliament, had become their masters, and perfectly tyran¬ 
nized over them. In this state of things insurrections in 
favour of the king appeared in dilferent parts of the kingdom; 
and a' regular attempt was made by the Scotch with all their 
forces in favour of him and of the parliament. For one pre¬ 
cious interval, therefore, the Presbyterians were relieved from 
the domination of Cromwell and the army, who were sent to 
put down these insurgents. 

As the Presbyterians were all of them attached to a 
monarchical form of government, there was once more a 
possibility of a conciliation between them and the king. 
Cromwell and his army were employed, and at such a dis¬ 
tance, that they could give no interruption. A treaty was 
beguo, but no adequate progress was made—no progress, till 
the army returned—returned triumphant, and witli all their 
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counsels of violence and guilt; the opportunity of peace was 
lost for ever. 

The question then, is here, as before in the treaty of Ux¬ 
bridge, was the king or the parliament most in fault? 

The great load of political folly, even of moral criininalty, 
must fall upon the parliament; for their terms were abomi¬ 
nably unfeeling and unjust. 

In consequence of the pertinacious, dilatory, impolitic con¬ 
duct of the Presbyterians, before the king’s final propositions 
for peace could be adjusted and debated, Cromwell and the 
army had marched to the metropolis, and every member of 
the house who delivrucd an opinion consonant to right and 
justice, and favourable to any accommndatioh with the king, 
did it at the hazard of imprisonment and death. 

In this calamitous state of things, the famous Pryii:'e rose 
up in his place, and delivered a speech in defence of the 
king’s answers to the propositions of parliament. Long as it 
is, I cannot but recommend it to an entire and attentive 
perusal. Allowance must be made for the violence of the 
author’s prejudices in favour of Presbytery and against 
Popery, and when this allowance has been made, it will be 
found that a train of persuasion more fairly drawn out and 
more clearly conducted to effect a particular purpose has 
seldom been produced before a public assembly. You will 
see it in Cobbett. Certainly a more striking exhibition of 
principle never occurred. Prynne was speaking in an as¬ 
sembly overawed by soldiers, in a situation that might have 
made a Roman shrink. Every reason that could irritate the 
heart of man concurred to render him inveterate against the 
king. He had to preface his arguments with relating what 
he had endured from him. He said “ that at two dift'erent 
times he had suffered mutilations in the most barbarous 
manner (these are specimens, it is to be observed, of the con¬ 
duct of Charles and Laud—note them); that he had been 
set upon three several pillories: that his licensed books had 
been burnt before his face by the hangman; that two fines 
each of five thousand pounds (what a sum in those days!) 
had been imposed upon him ; that he had been expelled out 
of the Inns of Court and university of Oxford, and degraded 
in both, that he had lost his calling almost nine years' space; 
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that his books had been seized, and his estate; that he had 
been eight years iin])risoned in several prisons ; tliat four of 
these years bad been spent in close imprisonment and exile, 
at Carnarvon, and in the Isle af Jersey, where he was de¬ 
barred the use of jren, ink, paper, and all books almost but 
tbu Bible, without the least aeeess of any frionil, or any 
nllowanee of diet for his support; and all this for his gooil 
service to the state in opposing Popery and regal tyranny.” 

Yet did this virtuous man continue to reason out his con¬ 
clusion, hour after hour, with the most patient and pene¬ 
trating sagacity—continue to show himself superior alike to 
the meanness of fear from Cromwell and the soliliers, and 
the remembrance of all tln^ ferocious insults and all the 
abominable pains anil pmaltics which he had endured from 
Charles and his advisers ; in defiance of all, he eontinued to 
enforce upon the house, by the exertion of every faculty he 
could command, his own upright declaration, that they were 
hoHiid in honour, prudence, justice, and eonscience, to pro¬ 
ceed ujion the king’s propositions to the speedy settlement of 
the peace of the kingdom. 

.‘'till further to the credit of human nature, it is to he men¬ 
tioned, that this speeeh had a most clear and positive ell'ect, 
that many members were converted to his side, that his opi¬ 
nion prevailed, and would probably, have prevailed by a far 
larger majority, if nearly onc-iinrd of the house, from age 
and infirmities, had not been obliged to retire. 

The debate had lasted without intermission for a day and a 
night 

The subsequent events are but too well known. Cromwell 
land the army sent Colonel Pride to clear the house of all 
bwho were disposed to an accommodation with the king. 'Ine 
public execution of the sovereign followed. 

This cruel and dreadful outrage has given occasion to much 
reasoning with respect to the nature of government, and the 
original grounds of civil obedience. No subject can be iiioic 
interesting, and it may very properly employ your meditations 
when you arrive at an event so alBicting and so awful as the 
public, execution, in the midst of a civilized community, of 
the great and high magistrate of the realm. 
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On such a subject, the observations of such a writer as 
Hume will naturally engage your attention. 

" Government," say^ this philosophic historian, “ is insti¬ 
tuted in order to restrain th* fury and injustice of the people; 
and as it is dangerous to weaken the reverence which the 
multitude owe to authority, it is the doctrine of obedience 
which ought alone to be inculcated in popular reasonings and 
discourses; nor is there any danger that mankind by this 
prudent reserve, should universally degenerate into a state of 
abject servitude. When the exception really occurs, it must, 
from its very nature, overpower the restraint imposed by 
teaching the general doctrine of obedience; but between re¬ 
sisting a prince and dethroning him there is a wide interval, 
and another still greater between dethroning and punishing 
him. We stand astonished that, amid a civilized people, so 
much virtue as was possessed by Charles could ever meet 
with so fatal a catastrophe." 

To this weighty reasoning something must be added (and ‘ 
it is not added by the historian), or the discussion of this sub¬ 
ject will be surely left most materially imperfect. 

Government is no doubt instituted for the restraint of the 
people, but it is also institated for the promotion of their 
happiness; and while obedience is the duty that should be 
inculcated on the people, resistance is the doctrine that should 
be ever present to the rulers. There may he intervals between 
resisting, dethroning, and executing a sovereign, and the lust 
may be an extremity which ought never to be supposed pos¬ 
sible ; but there is a wide interval, in like manner, between 
rational obedience and servile subrais.sion; and though ra¬ 
tional obedience be necessary to all human society, servile 
submission is inconsistent with all its purposes and enjoy¬ 
ments. No people can be long happy that do not reverence 
authority ; but no governors will long do their duty who do 
not respect the public. 

“ Obedience,” says Mr. Hume, “ is the doctrine to be alone 
inculcated; nor is there any danger that mankind should 
degenerate into a state of servitude: when the exception 
occurs, it will overpower the restraint imposed by the general 
doctrine.” 

But it is no resistance to begin till such extremes of oppres- 
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sion arise, as create an exception to all general rules ? irsuch 
is to be the nature of resistance and obedience, as Mr. llunie 
seems to suppose, it will then be found that resistance, when 
it docs come, has conic too late; it will then lie found that 
the people can seldom resist their governors without fatally 
injuring themselves. 

This, therefore, is neither the resistance nor the nhedience 
that is wanted, and something very ditlercnt from cither must 
be generated by some means or other in a community, or 
the great political prohlem of the public happiness and secu¬ 
rity is neither solved, nor its solution in any reasonable degree 
even approached. It can only he solved by one e.\pedicnt. 

Some power of criticism must he given to the people upon 
the conduct of tlnnr rulers; must he introduced into the poli¬ 
tic,al system, to he so reasonably and yet so constantly 
exercised, that it shall he rcs|>ectcd in time by those rulers, 
and be so taken into their account, while they are forming 
their measures, that it shall always have an cll'ectivc tendency 
to render their proceedings sulliciently agreeable to the 
public good. Some power of criticism like this, if by any 
machinery of goverument, by representative asKcmhIies lor 
instance, it can he made to exist, can never exist without 
being a cause of the most complete iinproverncnt and advan¬ 
tage to both parties, to those who are to cuinmaiid, and to 
those who are to obey. The constitution, therefore, of a 
country is good exactly in proportion us it supplies this power 
of peaceable yet operative criticism; it cannot be good without 
it, and the reasons for civil obedience are so many, and so 
powerful, that the rulers of mankind are always secure, in 
their honours and their situation, while they administer the 
high olfice which they bear, with any tolerable jiortion of 
wisdom and integrity. 

The character of Charles has been drawn by the first 
masters, and may he now considered as sulliciently imder- 
' stood. The truth is, that his situation at successive periods 
of his reign was so different, that we view him with sentiments 
the most different, tliough his character was always intrinsi¬ 
cally the same. He is no object of our affection and respect, 
hut of teprehension, and almost of contempt, while we observe 
him in the early part of his life, though a prince destined for 

II i> 
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empire, finding the friend of his bosom in Buckingham, the- 
unworthy favourite of his father, without capacity as a mi¬ 
nister, or virtue as a man. 

For the first few years after his accession, his conduct is 
only fitted to create in us very warm disapprobation, strong 
dislike of his measures, and suspicion of his intentions. 

Afterwards, from the years 1620 to 1640, while endeavour¬ 
ing to rule without parliaments, he appears before us in no 
other light but in that of a prince of narrow min’d and 
arbitrary nature; incapable of respecting the civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties of his country; hurrying on to the destruction 
of them; and the proper object of our unequivocal hatred and 
indignation. 

These emotions, however, gradually subside, soon after the 
meeting of the long purliaincnt, as he grudnally relinquishes, 
thougli by compulsion, the dangerous prerogatives he had 
attempted to establish. 

But when a still further change of situation takes place, 
and when the parliament, in its turn, becomes unreasonable 
and bigoted, his otl'cnces arc forgotten, for he ceases to be 
the otteuder; and as we begin to dislike the parliament, he is 
necessarily considered, first, with complacency, and then with 
favour. 

But yet another change, still more affecting, is to be 
witnessed ; and we do not deny him, we willingly offer him, 
our esteem, when we survey him at last supporting, with 
firmness and courage in the field, the honour of his crown 
against men, whom it was impossible to satisfy by any fair 
concessions in the cabinet. 

Once more are our sentiments altered ; and this esteem is 
softened into kindness when his fortunes lour; when the 
battle of Naseby is lost, and when the sword which he has 
drawn in vain must be at last thrown down and abandoned. 

But scenes still more gloomy and atlecting are to be 
opened. He is to be a monarch “ fallen from his high estate 
he is to fly he knows not whither, to try expedients without 
hope, and plans without a meaning; to negotiate with his 
conquerors; to be called upon to proscribe his friends, and 
to stigmatize his own cause; to be required by formal treaty, 
and in the face of the world and of posterity, to be his own 
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■ accuser—his own accuser, and the accuser oC every thing he 
liulds venerable and dear; to he passed t'ruiii prisun to prison, 
and from enemy to enemy. We an- to see him solitary and 
Iricndless; his “ grey discrowned head, witli none to reverence 
it," and, alone and unprotected, left to ex|aistulate with enthu¬ 
siasts, no longer within the reach of the eomiuon workings of 
our nature, or with ferocious soliliers, who call aloud, they 
know not why, for justice and execution; arraign him before 
a court of their own formaliun, and |iruclaim him a traitor to 
his country, and a murderer of his people! 

\Mth what sentiments are we now to heliold him? With 
our former suspicions and dislike, indignation and terror ? 
Is it Charles that is hefore us; the friend of Itiickiilgham; 
the patron of Laud : the opponent of Hampden; the eurru|iter, 
tile encourager, the deserter of tjlrallord; the dissolver of 
parliaments ; tlie imposer of liturgies ; the violater of privi¬ 
leges ! These are images of the past no loiigi-r to he recalled; 
these are eharaeters of olleiiee with whieli he has now no 
eooeeril. It is the iiiimareh unsubdued hy adversity ; it is tlie 
iieio iinappalled hy death ; it is tlie Christian siihlinicd hy 
jiielv and hope; it is these that oeeiipy our imagiiiatioii and 
onr meinui'V. It is the trihiiiial ol violeiiee, it is the scall'uhl of 
hluud, that banish from our minds all iiidignatuiii hut against 
Ins de.stroyers; all terrors hut of the lieeiitioiisiie.ss of the 
pi ople; that render all reanlar estimatioii of his churaetcr 
odious and impossiljle ; and that leave nothing in the heart of 
the geiieruiis and humane, hut' uiiipassiun fur his misfurlmics, 
and r, vereiiee for his virtues. 

Sentiments like these, so natural at any period, so powerful 
at the time as to have produced almost his deilicatiun, it is 
not the province of true philosophy to destroy, but rather to 
temper and enlighten. 

It is turning history to no adequate purpose, if we do not 
accept the instruction which it oilers. The lives and actions 
of men have been in vain exliibited to our view, if we make 
not our moral criticisms, even when to make them is a task 
painful and repul.sive to our nature. The early part of the 
reign of Charles must be remembered as well as the close; the 
obscure as well as the brighter parts of his imperfect charac¬ 
ter. His faults should be studied, that there never may 
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again be a necessity for the display of his virtues. Those 
faults were the faults of all those sovereigns who, though men 
of principle, have involved themselves and their country 
in calamities. Such sovereigns have always wanted, as did 
Charles, that simplicity and steadiness which could afford 
good men the means of understanding and depending upon 
their conduct; that enlightened benevplencc which could 
make them think more of their people than of themselves; 
that magnanimity which might enable them to call to their 
councils statesmen who would announce to them the real sen¬ 
timents of the community, not echo and confirm their own; 
and lastly, and above all, that political sagacity, which could 
discern the signs of the times, the new opinions that had 
arisen, and which could draw forth, with equal wisdom and 
benevolence, such principles of improvement as the constitu¬ 
tion of the country contained, and adapting them according to 
the justice of the case, ere it was too late, to the ever shifting 
scene before them, save the state and themselves alike from 
the fury of the passions of the people, and the treachery of 
their own. 

At the conclusion of these remarks on the contest between 
Charles and his parliaments, it may not be amiss to observe 
that there are two mistakes which are continually made, 
though it is not very intelligible how they can be made by 
those, who arc at all acquainted with the history of these 
times. First, the execution of Charles is always reasoned 
upon ns if it had received the sanction of a regular parlia¬ 
ment ; as if it had been a great national act; but nothing can 
be further from the truth. On the 4th of the preceding 
December (the king was executed on the 30th of January), 
there were present in the house, as Mr. Pryime informs us, 
three hundred and forty members. Two days after, Cromwell 
and his soldiers expelled nearly a hundred, and imprisoned 
nearly fifty: so that the next day, such was the general terror, 
only seventy-three met; and after that day never more than 
ftfty-threc. It was by this inconsiderable part of a house, to 
whicl) more than five hundred members originally belonged, 
that all the outrageous proceedings against the king and the 
constitution of the country were resolved upon, and never 
more than fifty-three members could be collected; not more 
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than forty members of the house signed the death-warrant of 
Charles. Only fifty-eight commissioners could be brought 
to sign it out of a court consisting of about one hundred and 
fifty. Of these one hundred and fifty, not more thun seventy 
could ever be brought to sit, though recourse wos had to the 
officers of the army, and though the country had been for 
five years inured to all the disorders of a civil war, and to the 
influence of every passion and every principle of civil and 
religious hate, that can render men barbarous anil unjust; 
only seventy could be found capable of acting. In the 
House of Lords not a single peer could be funml to coun¬ 
tenance these proceedings of the soldiery; and the assembly 
expired with their sovereign. 

The second mistake which has been made with respect to 
these extraordinary times is more excusable. The Presby¬ 
terians have been always aecn.sed as the destroyers of the 
monarchy. Tliis is not accurate; tlie long parliament origi¬ 
nally consisted of five hundred and thirty-four meinhers; 
one hundred and seventy-five of them (Hyde one of them) 
left the house, and repaired to the king at Oxford. On the 
whole, in the progross of the dispute, two hundred out of the 
original five hundred and thirty-four were disabled, and new 
writs issued. Those that remained must have therefore liccn 
all Presbyterians and Inde|>endents almost to a man. 

Now, from ail the speeches, and proceedings, and memoirs 
of the times, it appears, that these two parties continued in 
the house almost to the lust, and that the former at least, the 
Presbyterians, though they were resolved to have the Epis¬ 
copal form of church government altered, never had the least 
intention of abolishing the monarchy. A king, limited by 
law, and a church w ithout bishops, these were their objects, 
and no other. More than half a year hefore the execution of 
the king, the leading Presbyterian mcinlrers of the house, 
eleven in number, the famous Holies at their head, men that 
had been the most distinguished through the whole of the 
contest, were impeached, and, in fact, driven from the house 
by the menaces of the soldiery and the Independent party. 
They had been found in the way when designs of violence and 
usurpation began to be entertained. 

The speech of Prynne, to which 1 have alluded, delivered 
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only two months before the execution of the king, shows 
clearly what were the sentiments of the Presbyterians to the 
last. He was one of them. 

In Scotland, a large party of the Presbyterians appeared in 
arras, and resolved to inarch into England against the array 
in defence of the parliament and the royal cause. If the 
king could have subscribed the covenant, the whole of that 
part of the island would have united in his favour. 

The Memoirs of Holies arc very decisive on this point, 
particularly at the close. They are worth reading, are not 
long, and strongly paint the rage and disappointment of a 
man of ability and princijilc, at seeing his party (the Presby¬ 
terian party) overpowered by men of hypocrisy and blood, 
like Cromwell and his associates; and the labours of his own 
life thus ending in total despair. 

It is in this book, that there is the remarkable charge 
brought against Cromwell of cowardice. Holies was one of 
the members who had forcibly held the speaker in the cliair 
in the year 1628; and in 1641, was one of the five members 
whom the king had meant to arrest, when he so unhappily 
entered the house for the purpose. 

Even Walker, in his History of Independency, though in¬ 
dulging himself in the most unlimited censures of both 
parties as to money concerns, sjioaks of the Independents 
(page 200, part ii.) ns men who carried on war against the 
king with an intent, from the beginning, to pull down 
monarchy, and set up anarchy; “ noticithstanding (continues 
he) the many declarations, remonstrances, abortive treaties, 
protestations, and covenants, which were oblignliom from time 
to time extorted from them by the Presbyterians.” 

The accusation, therefore, of the Presbyterians seems to be 
not that they intended to overthrow the monarchy, but that 
they committed political mistakes which enabled others to do 
so. Their fault seems rather to have been of a religious 
nature ; their terror of popery, their hatred of bishops, their 
religious intolerance, carried, indeed, to a most senseless and 
disgusting excess. Much of this blame must, however, be 
shared by the king himself: and if his intolerance was more 
pardonable, because episcopacy was already established (and 
because his religions persuasions were not debased by cant 
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and grimace, and were of a more liberal and sober nature, 
still his political mistakes were far greater than those of the 
Presbyterians; and botli his religions and jtolilioal mistakes 
(which is a most important point), were prior in order of 
time. 

The most violent philippics that ever appeared against this 
party, may be found in the prose works of Milton. The 
invectives of this great poet against prelates and Presbyte¬ 
rians will perfectly astonish those, who as yet arc oidy 
conversant with his iimuortul work, his descriptions of the 
(iardeu of PMen, and the |)iety and innociniee of onr first 
parents. 

This jicriod of the civil wars—the most interesting in our 
history—has given (Keasion to so inaiiv pnhhcations, that 
there is some danger lest the student should he overwhelmed 
by the extent and variety of his materials. In Rushworth he 
will find an inexhanstilile eolleelion of nii|ioitant doeuinents. 
These should be consulted, and eompareil with the collec¬ 
tion of Nal.son, who professi's to eoiuei his faults. The 
works of king (jinnies, |iiildished In liovstoii, should he 
looked at, particularly the king's letters taken at Na.seby. 
When any douht is entertained of tin: conduct of (jharles, 
Mrs. Macanley may he referreil to; and a charge against 
him, if it ran possibly be made out, will assuredly he found, 
and sii|i|)urted with all the references that the most nniniated 
diligence can supply. These may he cuiiipaied with the 
representations of (jiarendon, and his defenders. 

A general summary of the particulars of this reign, nut 
very favourable to the king, will be found in Harris’s Life of 
Charles I. Ilanis fortifies the positions in his text, like 
Bayle, by copious notes, which will, at least, bring the sub¬ 
ject, anil all the learning that belongs to it, in full review 
before the reader. There is a History of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, by May, which is not without its value, though from 
the shortnes.s of the perioil which it embraces, and the cold 
and general manner in which it is written, it will disappoint 
the reader, who might naturally expect iniich more curious 
matter from one who was secretary to the house, and wrote 
from the midst of such unprecedented scenes. 

Clirendon is always interesting, and continually provides 
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materials for the statesman and the philosopher. He is 
partial, no doubt; but, as it has been well observed by Lord 
Grenville, in his Preface to the late Lord Chatham’s Letters 
(a preface which is worth reading, even with a reference to 
our present subject), the partiality of one who means to tell 
the truth, will always be distinguishable from his, who means 
to deceive. 

The Memoirs of Holies I have already mentioned; and the 
History of Independency by Walker should be looked into. 
But books like these two last cannot be at all understood, 
unless a knowledge of the history has previously been ob¬ 
tained. 

Whitelockc’s journal is a collection of facts, with occa¬ 
sional disquisitions, very short and very few, but always very 
interesting and important. It-must, by all means, be looked 
over in conjunction with the more regular narrative oi' other 
historians. 

On the whole, with regard to books, I may say that the 
parliamentary history, or Cobbett’s edition of it, should form 
the groundwork of the student’s perusal; and that this, with 
the explanations and comments of Hume and Clarendon on 
the one side, and Millar and Ilapin on the other, will leave 
him little further to seek, if he will but sufficiently meditate 
on the materials thus supplied to his reflections. Rapin is 
always full and valuable, and a sort of substitute in the 
absence of all other writers. 

Finally, I must remind you, that I have already mentioned 
the great work of Mr. Hallam, and the very important Me¬ 
moirs of Charles I. by Miss Aikin. These lectures were 
written many years ago, but I have thus been enabled, 1 
hope, the better to estimate the interest and value of these 
late publications. 

When the king had perished on the scaffold, the Indepen¬ 
dents and the army alone remained to triumph. All other 
parties, the royalists and moderate patriots, with Lord Falk¬ 
land and Hyde; the Presbyterians, with Holies, had been 
swept away from the field. 

We arc now, therefore, to observe what was the conduct of 
the Independents, and what of Cromwell, and the army. 

Those of the Independents, who were not mere wild or 
drivelling fanatics, were Republicans, like Ludlow and 
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(lutchinson; and it was now their business to establish their 
Commonwealth. 

llumc accuses them of wanting tliat deep thought, and 
tliose comprehensive views, which might qualify them for 
acting the part of Icgislatoi's. This may be true. 

But it seems impossible, even at this distance of time, to 
propose any system of conduct which could have enabled 
them to carry their political theories into c-vecutiuii. They 
were now at last to pay themselves the penalty of all their 
violence and enthnsinsm. 

1 he great dilKculty which the I’reshyterians hail not been 
able to overeoiue, roiuaiiuil—the army—a dillicultv now 
equally invincible to the Kepublieans. 

A general like ('roinwcll, and men like bis soldiers, were 
not likely to acquiesce in any system of goieinment which 
materially abridged their power; and uidess their power was 
abridged, there could he no peace, or seeiirity for the subjeet, 
under any form of government, luonarehieal or republieati. 

The |{epubhcaus were thetnselies oiilv the last residue of 
the long paiTiauieiit; the sole evpedieni, therefore, that 
olfered, was the dissolution of this renianiiii!; garbled part, 
and the eallitig of a new one, fully and regnlarlv chosen. 
tSucb a parliameut tnight have beeti considered as a fair itidi- 
eatiou of the public w ill. 

But this could nut be attempted for some time, after so 
enoriiiuus an act of viuleiiec as the king's execution ; and 
whenever attempted, it tnusi h.iw; appeared to the Itepubli- 
cans a measure very doubtful in its success, and likely to 
have filled the house with a large majority of concealed Roy¬ 
alists and exasperated Pre.sbyteriaiis; neither of whom would 
have tolerated the Independents or the republic; they there¬ 
fore temporized, and waited to avail themselves of the chance 
of events. 

But this conduct, though natural, was, after all, neither 
just nor prudent. 

It was not Just; for if the political opinions of the nation 
were against their republic, they had no right to endeavour to 
establish it, whether by force or by contrivance. 

It was not prudent; for Cromwell had already shown 
hiin.«elf to be a far greater master of the art of managing 
events, than they could possibly be; and none but the most 
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contemptible enthusiasts could be now ignorant, that his 
hypocrisy was unceasing, his inllueiice with the army un¬ 
bounded, and his views ambitious. 

The only possible niod(!, therefore, of controlling his con¬ 
duct, or favourably influencing iiis designs, was the suinuioiiing 
of a regular parliannmt, which might attract the respect of 
every man of jjrinciplc in the army and in the kingdom. 

It is true, that even this measure might not have answered 
to the views of the llepublicans, but it was their only 
chance. 

To remain as they were, the last remnant that military 
violence had spared, anil tlicrefore respected by no party; to 
remain, ready to be overthrown at the first diirerencc that 
arose between themselves and the army, was certain de- 
struelinn. 

In this stale, however, the parliament ili<l remain during 
the lirsi year of their administration—IlidS. 

In Itidi), ('roinwell and the army were employed in Ire¬ 
land; in KmO, against tlie Scotch PresbYteriaiU!, who had 
made a very iiijudieious altempt to reslore royalty, or rather 
the covenant and royaltv : and had persuaded the voting 
king (afterwards (diaries II.) to commit himself, very thought¬ 
lessly, to Ihe dispo.sal of llieir intoleranee and fanatieism. 
In both these eampaigns (Iromwell and the armv were victo¬ 
rious. In lli.')l, the vomig king was defeated at Worcester. 
This defeat of bis enemy was what Crnuiwell declared to be 
Ihe last crowning merev of tlie l.ord ; that is, it was the 
finishing stej) to his own power, and the cause of the Uepub- 
lieans was now more than ever hopeless. 

They seem to have had an opporlimilv in Hidll, when 
Oomwell was in Ireland, to have made some ellorl for the 
rstablishmeiit of their civil authority, but they lost it. In 
the mean time, petitions with respect to the settleiiienl of the 
nation were eoiitiniially presented to them; instead of attend¬ 
ing, however, to the piihlie expectations, and the duties of 
their situation, they roiileiited themselves with returning, 
like other unwise goveriimeiils, sometimes menaces, piinisli- 
nieiits, and statutes of high treason, sonietiiues plau^ilde 
answei-s to gain lime, and oeeasioiially debating the (|uestiou 
of their dissolution, and of a new representation; but on tlie 
whole, coming to no decision on the suliject, while it wa^ 
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llieir best policy to cio so. When at last it iliil come to a 
vote, in November, lliol, alter the power of Croinwrll was 
linally esiablislieil, their resolution only was, “that they 
woiiltl dissolve themselves three years al'lerwaids, in lii.ad a 
resolution that could satislV no one, but imieh the eonirary. 

They had, theri'l'ore, not chosen to make a common cause 
with the publie, and heint: thus without support IVom within 
and Iroiii without, Cromwell took a lew soldiers with him, 
e.spelled them li’iuii the house, and locked up the doors ol'il, 
as soon as he I'oiiiid them an ineunibr.iuci' to Ins aiiihition. 
lb' first, indeed, acipiainted them, " That the Lord had done 
with them.” 

The publie, who never I'.ivoiir those who have no visible 
merits to produce, sii|| hss those who hare sii'iiied attentive 
ctiiillv to their own sillish interest', 'iw tins iiiov act ol 
mditarv violence with imlilb reiii'e, and proliahly with plea* 

SUli . 

Certamlv these Itejiuhlieaus, .dliT a tiial ol three years, 
h.id. entiri'lv t-oled as politiei.ois, and h.ol esiahlishefi no 
re|)uh!ii-. 

Hut they had Li'eal merit' in eiidearouriii^ to introiliiei' 
improiiuneiits mlo the law. The l.iiidaldi' i llorts ol thi' loni; 
parliament on this suh|i i'l hivi- never been piopedv ackiiow- 
led'jed. The st.ite of all tile ri'al landed |Uopeity ol tills 
kiliodoiii IS, at itiis iiiomeiit, inateii.illv inlliieneed hv the 
h ippy eli'ect of ihoii leyi-l.iiive pioii'ioiis: and those men ol 
projierty who impure, wdi lio.d. lh.it then estates h.ive been 
as nitieli, indebteil, as theiioe'vt to thesi* palbaiiicnt.irv 
leaders for any lieedoni that heloiiL's to them; both the one 
and the other were eniaiiei|.ated tioiii leiidal manacles. 

(.’romwell now alone reiiiaineil, supn-me and iiiiresisii d; 
and thus at lem.'ih terminated, ni the usurpation of a mili¬ 
tary chief, the ori-ainal stnieele hetweeii the kino and par- 
bamenl. 

.And thi.s, as 1 have already announced at the beoiiiiiiii^ of 
this lecture, has been always eonsiilenal as the iiee.ssary 
iS'iie of any siiecesslid appeal to arms on tin pait ol the 
iwsijile: ti position to whieli I do not iiiiliseriinmately aS'Cut, 
and on which I shall tlieielbn; oiler 'oiiie observations in my 
next lecture. 
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CllOMWI'U. MONK. REGICIDIW. 

^■^OVVARDS tlic conclusion of my Inst lecture, wc had 
X arrived at the usurpation ofCromwell; and this usur|)a- 
tion of a military chief, 1 then obsiaved, has heeu always 
considered us the natural issue of any successful apjxsd to 
arms on the part of the people. 

This position, it appears to me, has hecn always Ir.'d down 
too broadly and imiiscriininately. The question seems to 
admitbf a distiuetion, and it is this:— 

If a pen|ilc have been Ion;.; subject to all the evils of an 
arbitrary ^overnnuMil, and at last break out itito insurrection, 
it is to be expected, no doubt, that the last favourite of the 
army, who survives the contest, will Gradually procure for 
himself the ])ower which the foruu'r soverei'^us had abused 
and lost. There is no material shock here oiven to those 
habits of thinkiuo and feeling, which, notwithstanding all the 
intermediate troubles, must still form the genuine character 
of the great body of the nation; but the case is materially 
altered, if we suppose a ])eople, before, possessed ^f consti¬ 
tutional rights, and endeavouring to defend or enlarge them, 
in up|iosition to those who would limit or destroy them. 
Here the event, if the popular party succeed, seems more 
naturally to be, the ultimate strengthening and enlarging of 
the jirior eunstitutional privileges, under some form of govern¬ 
ment similar to the former one. 

In this ease an usurpation is either not attempted, as in the 
instances of Switzerland and Holland, and in our own times, 
of America, or if attempted, the usurper finds himself im¬ 
peded with such political dilliculties, at every movement 
which he makes, that the continuance of his pwer is always 
a mutter of uncertainty ; and the original and irremediable 
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(lisposilion of tlin people, tlie result of their former better 
ftoveriimeiit, is sure at last to prevail, either over himself, or 
over his sueeessors. 

In illustration of this General reasoniii”;, may he cited the 
(lilliculties which Cromwell had to overeome, while he was 
emlcavourinif to seize the power of the slate, and still more 
while he was labouring to retain it. 

1 will give a general representation of them. Togelhi'r 
they form a strung teslimony to the permaneiil naliire of the 
laiglish mixed constitution, particularlv of the monarchical 
part of it; and they go far to prove that tin' iisiirptition of 
(Jiomwell was not, as has been generally supposed, a sue- 
cessfnl one. 

These are the ])rii)cipal topics of rclleetion to which I 
would at present wish to excite v<iur alti iitioji. Hume tiiid 
.Millar, and the regular historians and writers, will supply 
you with niaiiv others. 

('I'oniwi’ll had to siiliiliie not onlv the rovalists, hlit the 
I’resbvterians; and this, iiol ineri lv be tiiice, hut hv the most 
e.\Truordinarv pei liirmanees ol cant and hvpocrisv that hmiian 
nature ever vet exlnbiteil. 

Hut why f llecause these descii|itions of men bore fresh 
npiiii their minds the impression ol ihi' coiistitiilion of ling- 
land, and were only s,dieituus, according to the best of their 
iiidenient, to support or iinproie that coiistitniion. 

Ily the same arts and means w< le the Independents, the 
llepiiblicaiis, to be ovi rpoweietl !iy the usurper, and for the 
same reason. They loo ware i.npressed with the original 
stamp whith had been receiveil Iroin tin- popular part of this 
constitution ; and they had only di viateil from it, because 
ihev thought that the nioiiarchieal part had been loiind, 
from trial, incompatible with the interests of the eonntrv. 

That a military usurper, that any single person should rule, 
was not in the conteniplalion or wishes, probably, of any one 
disinterested Knglishnian at the time. 

i^nd it is here that may be found the gn at proof of the 
talents of Cromwell, which is not only, as .Mr. Ilunie states, 
that he could rise from a private station to a high authority 
in the army; hut still more, that he could afterwards bend 
the refractory spirits, and direct the disonlered understand- 
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ings of all around him, to the purposes of his own ambition, 
to the elevation of himself to the protectorate, in violation of 
all his former professions and protestations, public and pri¬ 
vate, and in deRance of all the men of principle and intre¬ 
pidity, who had been so long his associates and friends in the 
parliament and in the army. 

The gross and ignorant soldiers might, indeed, be well 
content, that he who gave them pay and plunder, should have 
every thing to dispose of: and in their idolatry of a successful 
general, they might, for a time, forget their country, and 
those forms of established authority to which they had once 
been accustomed, lint still, it was these coarse and brute 
instruments upon which (Jromwcll could nUme depend; and, 
after all, as the mass of an armv must always be managed 
through the iiiediuiu of its olliccrs, it was here (in this 
management of the oflicers) that his extraordinary powers 
were exhibited in a manner so striking. Some he could 
make his cnsiturcs by mere bribery, by lucrative posts and 
expectations : but the rest, and nut unfrequently many of the 
common soldiers themselves, be was obliged to cajole, by 
every art and labour of hypocrisy ; to surround and bewilder 
them with a tempest of fanaticism, of sighs and prayers, of 
groans and ejaculations; in short, to elevate and involve his 
heroes and himself in a cloud, till he was able there to leave 
them, and himself to descend and take undisturbed possession 
of the earth. 

Whoever reads the history of these times, cannot well 
believe that this military usurper, daring and powerful as his 
abditics were, both in the cabinet and in the field, could 
possibly have succeeded, if the religious principle had not 
unfortunately found its way into every part of the dispute 
between the king and his people, and so disturbed the 
natural tendency of things, as to render any achievement 
practicable, which could well be conceived by a man of mili¬ 
tary skill and fanaticism united. But observe his progress. 

When the young king had been finally defeated at Wor¬ 
cester, when the llepublicans had been turned out of the 
House of (Ammons, when Cromwell, with his council of 
olliccrs, was left alone on the stage, and when it would gene¬ 
rally be said, that the natural termination of the contest had 
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arrived, and Cromwell had now only to enjoy what he had 
acquired; his diinculties, on the contrary, seemed rather to 
multiply than to cease. Cromwell, though triumphant, and 
without a rival, could never he at ease, and he was eontinuully 
labouring to make his government approach, as much as pos¬ 
sible, to the model of the old one, and to those Ibrins which 
he knew could alone be considered as legitimate. 

He was now himself preeisely m the situation in which the 
Independents (the Republicans) had lately been, lie, like 
them, durst not appeal to a lull and fair representation of the 
people, yet it was necessary to have a parliaiiieiil; he could 
not otherwise colour his usurpation ; he llierefore proceeded 
to inanufactiirc one with all expedition. 

Hut as he had violated the feelings and opinions of every 
mail of principle and consideration, he could Irii'-t no one 
who possessed niueh of either; and Ills pariiaiiieiit eonlaiiied, 
though with a mixture of others of a superior class, men of 
low condition and foolish finatii isiii. 

The parliament wliieh he eolleeled and made was the par¬ 
liament known by the liidieroiis appeilaiioiis which were 
gravely assumed by many of its niemhers, “ I'laise (iod 
llaieliones,” Jse. tee. 

I hose creatures he seems to have let loose upon ihe eemrts 
oflaw, prohalily for the sake of ti'iiilviiiL; ihelawveis. Courts 
of law are never lerv popular with the inh^ar; and, tin.refore, 
senators like these soon piocceded to ihe allaek of the Court 
of Chancery ne/a. com. It voii loi.k into Cohliett, their lan¬ 
guage will amuse you. They -In. wed a lapidity of iiiove- 
meiit whirl) must have appeareil oot a liulc iiiai velloiis to 
the eoiirt itself; ccrlaiiily the court could not have been 
taught to comprehend it from any experience in its own pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Rut a parliament of this kind, so little fitted to he a part of 
an Rnglish governinent, was found by Cromwell, after a few 
months’ trial, unfit to answer his pnr|)uses; so their power 
was jiartly resigned and partly taken fruin them, and tin y 
returned to their more natural occii|yatinns in private life. 

Midi a parliament and a cunstitntional government of some 
kind or oilier was necessary. Cromwell, theriTure, and Ids 
council of officers drew up an instrument of government. 
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spread the power of representation over the whole of England 
and Wales very fairly, and began again. 

Even in this instrument it is observable that'the supreme 
legislative authority is made to reside in one person and in 
the people, assembled in parliament; that is, in a king and 
House of Commons; and that the provisions are far more 
unfavourable to the executive power than those in the English 
constitution, with one exception. This exception is contained 
in those articles on whieh, no doubt, Cromwell depended for 
his own protection, the twenty-seventh and three followings- 
These provided for the maintenance of a standing military^ 
force of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. The 
powers, however, that were given to the parliament might 
soon have been converted to the destruction of any protector 
who was not a favourite with the army. 

' Three hundred members assembled, and Cromwell was 
soon obliged, on account of the freedom of their debates, to 
make them a long harangue, and to declare that, “ after 
seeking counsel from God, he must prescribe to them a test 
to sign.” The debates still continued disagreeable to him. 
At length, after the manner of the very king whom he had 
dethroned, he dissolved them. 

After an interval of two years and a half, he still thought 
it expedient to call once more a parliament (the third); and 
every effort was made to pack together an assembly devoted 
to his designs; but all in vain. He had to deny particular 
members admittance, was resisted by a large portion of the 
house, assailed by a spirited remonstrance, and felt in his 
turn, like his misguided master, that it is in vain to expect 
sufficient countenance to illegal proceedings from any tole¬ 
rable representation of the people of England. 

Still anxious and dissatisfied, still desirous to rest his 
authority upon some established principle, he meditated the 
assumption of the title of king. 

He got the affair put into motion in the house. The law¬ 
yers told him, and probably with great sincerity, that this 
title of king, to use their own words, was a wheel upon which 
the whole body of the law was carried: that it sto^ not on 
the top, but ran through the whole veins and life of the law; 
‘that the nation had ever been a lover of monarchy, and of 
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monarchy under the title of king; that, in short, this title of 
king was the title of the supreme magistrate, which the law 
could take notice of, and no other. 

Cromwell desired time to “seek God for counsel;*’ that is, 
he wished to know the opinions of the army; and while he 
was ascertaining them, he hesitated from day to day, and 
renewed from day to day his long replies—replies which gave 
no answer, and were full of broken sentences, interrupted con¬ 
clusions, doubts and insinuations, pcrplc.\ity and more than 
.^.'‘'gyptian darkness; but having at length satisfied himself 
:'liat the measure was disagreeable to his army, his elocution 
cleared up in an instant, and nothing can be more distinct 
than his short final speech, “ that he could not undertake the 
government with the title of king.’’ 

Legitimate authority, or even the appearance of it, was now 
impossible; a new settlement of the government was therefore 
adjusted, under the form of a |)etition and advice, in its articles 
still very favourable to the liberties of the suliject, but with 
the same material exception of the grant of a revenue to 
maintain the army of the executive power. Cromwell was to 
be solemnly inaugurated Protector; a second house was to be 
added to the House ofCommons. Lords were to be called to 
it by Cromwell; that is, the form of government was thus 
made still more and more to approach to the model of the 
original constitution. 

Cromwell, however, was still ovcrpoweitd with impossibili¬ 
ties. The few real peers that he summoned to his upper 
house, with one base exception (Lord Eure), forbore to take 
their places; the commons relished not their title and ques¬ 
tioned their authority; and the protector, enraged at their 
impracticable behaviour, dissolved them. This was the last 
experiment in the way of a parliament that he made: having 
dissolved the assembly in February, he died in Septemherc.. - 

Now this after all is not a specimen of successful uauqration. 
He maintained his power for five years, but it seems very 
doubtful whether he could have done it much longer; bis 
friend Monk thought not; his power still continued to be, as 
it began, merely that of the sword ; no appearance of legiti¬ 
mate rule could be contrived for him; there was no principle 
existing in the English constitution which he could work up 
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to accomplish his designs; there was no train of habits in the 
minds of the people of England which could afford him any 
foundation on which to build authority for himself; he was 
not assassinated, but he lived in continual apprehensions of 
it; he was not hurled from the government by his soldiers, 
but it was the labour of his life to prevent it. Abroad was 
the young king; at home were the Royalists, the Presbyte¬ 
rians, the Republicans, find enthusiasts of every description, 
the most insane and dangerous; most of whom he had in 
turn deceived, and therefore exasperated. Even in the bosom. , 
of his family, the great questions of religion and politics had ' 
interfered to disturb his peace; and his example seems to 
show, as far as the example of so extraordinary a character 
in times so extraordinary can adbrd any general conclusion 
on such points, that amid a people whose constitution has 
been free, a brave and able man may sometimes seize upon 
the chief executive power, and even possess it for some 
time, but that he will neither be able to enjoy it, nor engraft 
it upon the former constitution of tlie kingdom; that he 
will not be able to introduce a new line of arbitrary sovereigns 
(himself the first); and on the whole, that in public as well 
us private, success, as it is called, will be for ever fatal to 
all ideas that even an ambitious man can entertain of happi¬ 
ness and repose. 

If this reasoning be just, and the facts, at least, I have not 
misstated, the conclusion is—first, a strong testimony to the 
permanency of the monarchical part of our constitution, 
arising from the steadiness and intelligence of the English 
character; and again, that when freedom has been at all 
enjoyed in any country (for this is the supposition), resistance 
to arbitrary encroachments is not necessarily followed, even 
if a revolution is to be endured, by any military usurpation 
that will be ultimately successful. 

Cromwell, I must contend, did not succeed; be could not 
become the peaceful and acknowledged sovereign of his 
country. He did, however, what alone it was in his power 
to do. He was a good discemer of character, and he there¬ 
in selected lawyers of ability from the profession, and per¬ 
suaded them to administer to the people, though he might 
sometimes disregard them himself, the known laws of the 
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country; he employed officers of courage and capacity by 
land and sea; he wielded with effect the formidable eneigies 
of a people that had been lately and might still be considered 
as in a state of revolution; and, like other usurpers, he cn> 
deavoured to hide in a blaze of glory a throne that was defiled 
with blood. 

To understand the conduct of Cromwell and the Repub¬ 
licans, not only must the Memoirs of Hollis be read, but 
those of Ludlow. Ludlow’s work becomes very important 
after the account of the battle of Naseby. There is also a 
book which has been lately published, the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, printed from a manuscript account, drawn up by 
his widow, a woman of singular merit; who, if her ])ulitical 
opinions (the opinions of her husband) be forgiven her, will 
appear without a blemish; will be thought to have united the 
opposite virtues of the sexes, and to have been alike fitted to 
give a charm to existence amid the traiKpiillity of domestic 
life, and in an hour of trial to acid enterprise and strength to 
the courage of a hero. 

Both these memoirs (those of Ludlow and of Colonel 
Hutchinson) arc original works, and,as those parts that 
relate to military eoncerns may be slightly glanecxl over, 
they will be found neither long nor tedious, and they ought, 
in this manner, by all inisnis to be candidly n'ad. Airs. 
Hutchinson is often a painter of maflners as minute and far 
more forcible than even (Marendon. 

It is evident from these dilferent memoirs that the character 
of Cromwell was seen through, by the intelligent men of 
every description of opinion, not unly by Hollis, the Presby¬ 
terian, but by the Republicans Ludlow and Hutchinson. It 
appears too that Cromwell himself was unremittingly em¬ 
ployed in ascertaining the views and character of every one 
around him; that his whole life wa.s a constant train not only 
of political hypocrisy, but of political speculation and enter¬ 
prise; as specimens of his manner, Ludlow may be consulted 
at pages 79. 105. 135, in the quarto edition, and Hutchinson 
287. 309. 340; here will be found dialopes that passed 
between these men and Cromwell; and no doubt he sounded 
ail the principal men near him as opportunity offered, and 
those of inferior rank and intelligence in ways far more 
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curions than those that are here recorded, or can now be 
known. 

These works are also both of them very interesting, as 
exhibiting to us those views of this important contest, in all 
its different stages, which were entertained by such of the 
Republicans as were men of re|utar sense and clear honesty. 
The rapid unceremonious manner in which Ludlow, from the 
first, arrives at his conclusions, as well as Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and their reasonings and views of the contest, should be con¬ 
sidered in contrast, not only with those of the King’s State 
Papers, but in comparison with the suggestions of the reader’s 
own mind. It may be useful to observe the manner in which 
men of good understandings and good intentions may reach 
very op|)Ositc extremes of opinion, though exercising their 
judgments upon the same materials. Habits of candour and 
patient investigation may be thus introduced, and the charac¬ 
ter, on the whole, improved and humanized. 

Is it not curious, for instance, to observe that Hutchinson 

applied himself, before the breaking out of the civil war,” as 
his wife relates (1 quote page 78), “ to understand the things 
then in dispute, and, read all the public papers that came 
forth between the king and parliament, besides many other 
private treatises both concerning the present and foregoing 
times, whereby he became abundantly informed in his under¬ 
standing, and convincccbin conscience of the righteousness of 
the parliament’s cause in point of civil right.” And, again, is 
it not affecting to perceive that before he signed the fatal 
warrant for the execution of the king, *' he addressed himself 
to God by prayer, desiring the Lord, that if through any 
human frailty he was led into any error or false opinion in 
those great transactions. He would open his eyes, and not 
suffer him to proceed ; but that He would confirm his spirit 
ill the truth, and lend him by a right enlightened conscience; 
and finding no check, but a confirmation, in his conscience 
that it was his duty to act as he did, he, upon serious debate,, 
both privately and in his addresses to God, and in conferences 
with conscientious, upright, unbiassed persons, proceeded to 
sign the sentence against the king/' 

Many other curious particulars may be drawn from this 
work: that the king, for instance, sent forth commissions for 
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array, and the parliament gave out commiasions for their 
militia, so as in many places (page 95) there were fierce 
contests and disputes, almost to blood, even from the first; 
“that all the nobility, gentry, and their dependents were 
generally for the king, while most of the middle sort, the 
able substantial freeholders, and the other commons who 
had not their dependence upon the malignant nobility and 
gentry, adhered to llic parliament.’’ And from page 344, 
and other places, we may conclude (hat the Puritans were 
not always men of minds disordered by religious zeal and 
debased by vulgar cant and enthusiasm; but when men of 
consideration, like Colonel lintchinsun, were very fair models 
of the English country gentlemen, such as the character 
appears under its best aspect, men properly interested in the 
eivil and religious liberties of their country, aecuiuplished and 
well informed according to the iiotions of their age, active in 
the duties of the ucighbonrhootl and county, pious, hu.spitnble, 
and domestic. 

'It must be ubscrvi:d that this mnnuscri|it of Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son can only be valuable to those who have alreudy aci|uniiitcd 
themselves with the English history. They can thus only W 
enabled to derive full benefit from her short, rapid, forcible 
summaries and statements of the circumstances and chumeters 
that pass in review before her. Her comment extends from 
the time of Henry VIII. to her husband’s death, after (he 
Restoration, 

« In addition to Ludlow and Hutchinson, Whitclucke should 
be looked at. The most important passages are generally in 
italics; and there arc some with resficct to Cromwell very 
remarkable: I allude to a dialogue between him and the 
usurper in St. James’s Park. There arc different editions of 
this work; the last is the |>ropcr one. 

There is a great work of seven quarto volumes, Thiirloc’s 
State Papers, which contains n>uch matter, but it is not often 
interesting; and the whole, therefore, would naturally be 
passed by ; yet this need not be the case, for there is a most 
excellent index, from which a sufficient idra of (he contents of 
the volumes may be acquired; they arc sometimes important, 
and (he reader may be enabled to find whatever the perusal 
of other works may lead him to look after. At the end there 
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is given an account of the remarkable conferences that took 
place with Cromwell on the subject of his assuming the title 
of king, most of which should be read: these are the con¬ 
ferences 1 alluded to at the beginning of this lecture. 

With respect to the situation of Charles II. some idea may 
‘be formed from Clarendon; more particularly there is an^ 
account of the young king’s escape after the battle of Wor¬ 
cester, not only in itself romantic, but often very descriptive 
of the manners of the times, a merit that generally belongs to 
this writer; there is a very curious one also in the Pepys 
library at Magdalen. 

Sir Edward Walker, in his Historical Discourses, gives an 
account of the young king's proceedings in Scotland; and in 
this account may be seen the slate papers of the Presbyterians 
in all their own ridiculous cant and phraseology; for this 
reason the work is valuable. But with respect to other 
particulars, Hume has already seized upon all that were 
much worthy of notice, and transferred them to his history. 

There is a work by Mr. Noble, Memoirs of the Cromwells, 
which may occupy a morning or two very agreeably and 
usefully; a variety of information respecting the protector 
and his family is given, and many sources of further informa¬ 
tion are presented to the reader, with an account of the dif¬ 
ferent lives that have been written of the protector, and many 
particulars of his government and connexions, of'the persons 
he employed and honoured, and of some of the leading cha¬ 
racters that appeared in these singular times. » 

There is a Life of Cromwell by Harris, in the manner of his 
other historical treatises, and equally valuable. 

There has been lately a life published by one of his 
descendants, of the same name, a respectable lawyer at the 
Chancery bar; it is, as might be expected from its origin, 
very tedious, and ceases soon to interest, for the reader 
perceives that the author is too determined a defender and 
panegyrist of his ancestor to deserve much attention. 

The description of Cromwell given by Cowley (his Vision) 
is well known, and this Vision is easily reduced (and as 
always happens in such cases), is more than reduced to the 
standard of propriety and truth by a few calm observations 
from the reasoning and balancing mind of Mr. Hume. The 
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two paragraphs in the sixty-first chapter of Hume, the 
quotation from Cowley, and the comment, contrast agreeably 
enough the opposite merits of Cowley and of Hume, of the 
poet and the philosopher. 

^At the end of the sixtieth chapter of Hume there is a 
summary of the whole contest, remarkable, among othei; 
accounts, for its admission that tlie king had in some instances 
stretched bis prerogative beyond its just bounds; and, aided 
by the church, had well nigh put an end to all the liberties 
and prerogatives of the nation.. 

Thus much for the general topics that belong to this period 
of our history, and the writings where they may be found. 

But it is desirable that a more intimate knowledge should 
be acquired of the revenue that was drawn from the public 
during these times than can readily be gathered from a 
perusal of the historians. The work of Sir John Sinclair 
may be referred to, and ought to be consulted; our general 
expectations will appear verified by the details. These 
show the profligate waste of James I. the infatuated expense 
and arbitrary impositions of Charles I. and the immense 
expenditure and cmbc]i7.lement of the public treasure during 
the civil wars and the domination of the protector. These 
expenses of the long parliament and Cromwell have been 
produced to prove that republics are not less expensive than 
arbitrary governments. But no conclusion, cither favourable 
or otherwise, can be drawn from cases of this kind, where 
republics arc struggling fur existence amid wars domestic 
and foreign, in a situation necessarily exposed to every species 
of mismanagement and irregularity. 

• The question should rather be, whether republics or arbi¬ 
trary governments are most liable to official extortion and 
plunder, and which arc most dispsed to engpgc in wars; 
and arguments must be drawn from the conduct of each, 
when in a state of composure, and at liberty to follow the 
real genius of their respective constitutions. 

A far more accurate conclusion may be drawn from these 
financial details with respect to the endless miseries that 
must have been occasioned by these civil wars; miseries such 
as appeared in no siege or field of battle, and such as no 
historian has, or could delineate. We see in the abstract of 
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the money raieed from 1640 to 1669 three millions and a 
half from sequestrations of the lands* from bishops, deans, 
and inferior clergy for four years. Another article is, one 
million and a half for the tenths of all the clergy, and other 
exactions from the church, and this at a time when 
millions of the subject did not roll into the exchequer in the 
countless progressions of modern times. Yet, even in these 
times of our ancestors, when the general affluence of the 
country was comparatively insignificant, the figures of Sir 
J. Sinclair still move onward jnto rows of dreadful millions, 
and in the following manner; 

Sale of church lands. 10,000,000 

Sequestrations of the estates and compositions 
with private individuals in England . . . 4,500,000 
Compositions with delinquents (as in the jar¬ 
gon of civil hate they were denominated). 


those in Ireland. 1,000,000 

And for the sale of the estates of those in Eng¬ 
land more than. 2,000,000 

For the sale of Irish lands, more than . . . 1,000,000 


A long list this, in all of more than 23,000,000, every item of 
which is indicative of domestic wretchedness; nothing is 
here included of subsidies, poll-money, assessments, and other 
levies, which were 60,000,000, more. These are articles of 
account that in every shilling of them, to the amount of these 
23,000,000, suppose the loss of prosperity, families reduced, 
the scenes of private tranijoillity filled with alarm and terror, 
the comforts of society at an end, and the affluent, the aged 
and the defenceless often thrown into a world of violence, to 
encounter privation, poverty, and every sad mutation of« 
fortune that can sink the comfort or try the patience of the 
human hearty 

Such are the afflicting monuments of civil and religious 
hatred. We do not speak of the thousands that perished by 
sickness or the sword. 

RICHARD CROMWELL 

Upon the death of Oliver, the protectorate was quietly 
transferred to his son, and be received addresses from all 
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quarters, that left him to expect the peaceable possession of 
his honours. But the sky was soon overcast; he had fallen 
upon evil days; was unfit to control the soldiery; and, after 
consulting with Thurlow and other experienced counsellors, 
to team how he could best maintain his authority, too amiable 
to contend for power by the sanguinary measures which were 
proposed to him, and too rational, perhaps, to be much 
concerned about the loss of it, he dissolved the parliament 
which he had assembled, the only civil authority that existed, 
and therefore the only power that could be friendly to him, 
and left Fleetwood, Desbrow, and the army to di8|)osc of 
the afilirs of the public as they thought proper. Monk was 
ill Scotland with an array, and nothing very certain was known 
about him, but that Lambert and he were no friends. 

And now it was that the nation very narrowly escaped the 
greatest of all evils—the contentions of rival generals at the 
head of their armies, the pliisquam civilia belln. 

Happily the oflicers that Cromwell left behind him were 
•none of them, like himself, fit to rule the world when it was 
wildest. Of this, Monk might he sulliciently aware, laimbert 
only could have been an object of apprehension to him. 

Monk must have been also aware that not only the 
Cavaliers, but all the Presbyterians, constituting together, 
as he must have suspected, a large majority of the nation, 
longed ardently for the restoration of the monarchy. Ilia 
own opinions, or, at least, ideas ol interest, probably inclined 
the same way. 

His line of conduct was therefore clear (that is, clear to 
such a man); he could attain to no real consequence but by 
overpowering Lambert and the oflicers; tkai danger he had 
to risk, and that only; the parliament which they had col¬ 
lected, and which was the remainder of the long parliament, 
were decided Republicans; those he could easily keep on 
good terms with, for they were on bad terms with their 
masters, the army; and in the mean time, by marching to 
London he could ascertain, as he passed through the country 
and the city, the real wishes of the people of England, and 
be prepared to provide for his own safety and fortunes, on 
every tom of the political wheel, whether to monarchy <# 
republicaoism. 
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effort for the security of the liberties of his country, neither 
publicly by stipulations made with the king before he came 
orer, nor privately by expectations intimated to him in the 
communications that took place previous to the Restoration. 

His great praise was his advice to the king from the first to 
pass an act of indemnity on the past offences of his subjects; 
but even this advice, it must be confessed, was at the time, 
both for himself and the sovereign, the best policy ; as the 
soldiers and ofGcers who had dethroned Charles I. might have 
been otherwise rendered desperate. 

This part of the history is drawn up with great ability by 
Hume. It may be read in conjunction with the parliamentary 
proceedings; and the Journal of Whitclocke now contains 
more passages than usual, which, however short, are most 
valuable, from being so descriptive of the times. His papers 
seem to have been burnt by his wife, in some moment oi very 
natural alarm; stiff there remains the Journal, marked occa¬ 
sionally with those lively touches of personal observation and 
feeling which can alone be given by an actor in the scene. 
Whitelockc was from the first right in his judgment; he 
took Fleetwood aside, predicted the conduct of Monk, and 
told him that he must either immediately vanquish him in the 
field, or anticipate him in an accommodation with the young 

. ... 

Wbitelocke's Memorials were published by the Earl of 
Anglcsea in 1682. Ho took considerable liberties with the 
MS. Another edition was published in 1732, which restored 
many important passages struck out by the earl; and hence 
I the different price of the two editions, ten shillings or five 
guineas. Hpie always refers to the old or truncated edition. 
See IJTsraeli, page 144, vol. i. of second series of Curiosities 
of Literature. 

The representations of the two Republicans, Ludlow and 
Hutchinson, are also now more than ever interesting. 

The difficulty of the Republican party was always the same, 
and always unsurmountable. They never could attain to 
power without the support of the army, and they then could 
never retain the army in civil obedience. 

But the ardour with which they pursued their republic is 
very remarkable, and it seems to have blinded them to all the 
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interests of the constitution, and of themselves. An important 
distinction existed in their opinions. 

Ludlow was prepared to borrow assistance for his political 
measures from the army. 

Hutchinson’s republicanism was more pure and intelligent; 
he always considered such expedients as unlawful, and undt 
to he resorted to. 

We follow, therefore, Hutchinson to his retirement with 
stronger feelings of respect than Ludlow to his exile. 

Having now passed through the usurpation of Cromwell, 
the speedy fall of his son, and the failure of tlio Kcpublican 
party, I must briefly notice, before 1 conclude my lecture, the 
opening scenes of the Restoration. 


RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. 

On the restoration of the king, as public opinion is ever in 
. extremes, the probability was, that the liberties of the country 
vrould have been laid by the parliaments nt the feet of the 
monarch. But this cannot with any propriety be said of the 
first parliament—the convention or restoration parliament. 
They sat from May to the end of the year. They passed an act, 
or rather confirmed an act of the long parliament, for taking 
away the courts of wards and liveries, together with tenures in 
capite, knights’ service, tenures in purveyance. This was the 
great legislative merit of the long parliament, to which I 
alluded in my last lecture, as one not sufiicicntlyi, noticed by 
historians. I must again refer you to the note book on the 
table. They were careful of grants of the public money; they 
did not make the king independent of the parliament, either 
by the revenue which they fixed n[ion him, or the standing 
force which they suffered to remain; though, in exchange for 
this court of wards, they allowed him for life, and very 
reasonably, a grant of prticular iorposts on ale, beer, and 
other liquors, and left him Monk’s regiment, about four 
thousand men, which were not disbanded, a standing force, 
no doubt, that, however small, was still a precedent, and as 
such, dangerous. 

1 stop for a moment to observe, that the question of a 
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standing army is very diflPerent in different situations of 
society. Our situation now, in the midst of our large manu¬ 
facturing towns and counties, is very different from what it was 
in certain periods of our history; our liberties, that is, the 
regular administration of the laws and the maintenance of 
order, can now only be secured by the very same sort of force 
by which before they might have been endangered. 

Now, one of the great reasons why the general maxims of 
the constitution were at this very critical perioid tolerably pre¬ 
served, must have been that so large a number of the Piesby- 
terians had been elected into the parliament: an important 
obligation this, which, as their faults are remembered, should 
not be forgotten. % 

The king and parliament met and parted with mutual 
expressions of kindness. And after we have travelled through 
the horrors of a civil war; through all the ill-timed perse¬ 
verance of the one party, the deplorable cant of the other, and 
the intolerance of all; it is very pleasing to us to hear at last 
the parliament claiming to themselves the title of the “ healing 
parliamentand the Chancellor Clarendon, in one of his 
speeches, declaring that “ the king was a suitor to them; 
was a hearty suitor; that they would Join with him in restoring 
the whole nation to its primitive temper and integrity; to its 
old good manner, its old good humour, and its old good 
nature.” 

It is on occasions like these that the character of this 
minister is so attractive and respectable. It is understood 
that, even during the sitting of this parliament, he dissuaded 
the king from an attempt to procure an independent revenue 
for life. And, on the whole, it sufficiently appears that he 
pever failed, while he possessed any influence, to use it to 
purposes the most noble, by recalling his sovereigns mind, 
whenever a fair opportunity offered, to those great principles 
and flee maxims of the English constitution, which as the 
chancellor’s good sense and bitter experience had told him, 
were not only the safeguard of the liberty of the subject, 
but the best security of the crown. 

' The mind of the chancellor was ardent; and when the 
punishment of the Regicides came to be decided upon, his 
own suflferings, and those of his first unhappy master, made 
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lim, and atill more the court and the lords, bnt too much 
forget the recommendations he had so well expressed in his 
speeches. 

The trials of these state criminals are not long; and must 
by all means be read. Curious particulars are mentioned in 
them respecting the trial and condemnation of Charles, and 
the views and conduct of Cromwell and his adherents. But 
the great %ture of the whole is, the frightful enthusiasm of 
these misguided men; frightful, because society can never be 
considered as perfectly safe, since human nature appears, 
from instances like these, capable of so wide a departure 
from all sobriety and reason. The observation of Hume, 
which from him might be at first suspected, will be found 
true:—“That no saint or confessor ever went to martyrdom 
with more sure confidence of heaven than was expressed by 
these regicides amid the terror of death.” 

“It may be,” said Hanison on his trial, “ I might be a little 
mistaken; but I did all according to the b>'st of my under¬ 
standing, desiring to make the revealed will of God in his 
Holy Scriptures as a guide to me.”—(320) “ 1 have fol¬ 
lowed not my own judgment; I did what I did as out of con¬ 
science to the Lord.” 

“ I say,” cried Carew, another of the regicides, “ in the 
presence of the Lord, who is the searcher of all hearts, that 
what I did was in his fear; and I did it in obedience to his 
holy and righteous laws.” 

“ I take God to witness,” said Scott, “ I have often, be¬ 
cause it was spoken well of by some, and ill by others, I have 
by prayers and tears often sought the Lord, that, if there were 
iniquity in it, he would show it to me.”—(336) This man in 
the interval which passed between the going and returning of 
the sledge, that was first to take his fellow-sufferer to execu¬ 
tion and afterwards himself, fell alseep! 

Of all spectacles, the most alarming to a reflecting mind 
is the feebleness of reason to oppose religious or even political 
enthusiasm. It is not only the vulgar, but it is men of edu¬ 
cation the most liberal, of talents the most brilliant, men like 
Sir Harry Vane, who are almost equally exposed to these 
fatal eclipses of the understanding.. Every protection that can 
be aflbrded to ua by the powers of reasoning has been offered 
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to os by Locke in his obsemtions on entbuBiasm. Practically, 
there seems nothing to be added, in the way of caution, but 
in religion never to lose sight of morality; and in political 
speculation, never to depart from the great leading forma and 
maaims of the constitution. 

These humble principles, however, so obvious and so safe, 
are soon despised by men of ardent temperament; and itjs 
the first symptom of religions or political entbusi|^m to deny 
or disregard them. 

The feelings of the public do not appear to have been out¬ 
raged by the horrid m^e of the> execution of these regicides; 
and as they would be so at the present day, the national 
humanity must be considered as having most materially im¬ 
proved : an indication this of improvement in many other im¬ 
portant points. 

With respect to the number that were put to de?th, the 
conclusion is on the whole, considering the nature of these 
times and the occasion, tolerably favourable to the court and 
to the kingdom. About thirteen were executea; but most of 
the regicides lost their estates; and, of those who did not fly, 
many were kept to die in imprisonment, and very improper 
cruelty seems Here to have been exercised. 

Men must, no doubt, be deterred from crimes against the 
state by positive punishments; but the more complete and 
wide the acts of indemnity and oblivion are made in national 
dissensions, the better. The rancour of contending parties is 
thus softened. What is of still more consequence, the returns 
to peace in tjic course of national contests are afterwards 
more practicable. The great impediment to conciliation is 
always that the parties dare not trust each other. 

He who draws his sword against.the prince, must throw 
away the scabbard. The steps between the prisons and 
graves of princes are few. These maxims, the dreadful 
maxims of civil dispute, have been the cause of more misery 
and destruction to sovereigns and their subjects than all the 
real causes of contention that ever existed between them. 

The history of our country during these wars was not de¬ 
filed by those massacres, assassinations, proscriptions, or, 
with the exception of the execution of the king, with those 
outrages which have marked the progress of civil and reli- 
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giouB fury in other countries and ages: a striking testimony 
to the merits of the English constitution, which could have 
alone infused into all ranks those manly feelings which are 
so indispensably necessary to the maintenance of honourable 
warfare ; an indirect proof, at the Same time, that the con¬ 
stitution bad not been of the arbitrary nature that was by 
some supposed. 

This lecture was written many years ago, and there has 
been lately published a work on this'subject by Mr. Godwin. 
It should by all means be read ; it is always interesting, and 
sometimes contains anecdotes and passages that are curious 
and striking. Godwin is always a powerful writer, and, above 
all, it is the statement of the case of the republicans. 

But on the whole, in these volumes of Godwin there is no 
sufficient intimation given of the religious hypocrisy and 
cant of the Presbyterians first, or of the independents and 
Cromwell after. The history is an effort in favour of the Re¬ 
publicans of those times, founded on the paramount merit of 
a Republic at all times. It is also very nearly a panegyric of 
Cromwell j certainly so, as far as regard fur the Republicans 
admitted. 

From these pages it may be collected that Charles was 
never sincere; that is, would never have adhered to any en¬ 
gagements if he could have helped it: that the Presbyterians 
sacriheed everything to their hatred of Episcopacy, as 
Charles did his love of it; that the English nation was never 
sufficiently Republican for the purposes of the Independents; 
afterwards, that Cromwell could never manage Royalists, 
Presbyterians, and Republicans, all of whom united against 
him. 

It is not sufficiently shown how Cromwell contrived to 
manage those whom he did manage: all is made to depend 
on his ptmnal powers of persuasion; but it is plain that his 
was an unsucceuful usurpation after all. 


END OF VOL I. 
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